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OUNTAINS OF WHEAT 
CRYING FOR STORAGE! 








Top—Twenty-five thousand bushels of wheat piled on the ground on a farm near Ulysses, Kan. Bottom—Marion 
Talley, retired grand opera singer, on a mound of wheat on her farm near Colby, Kan. 


ILLIONS of feet of lumber lie idle in the retail yards of the Wheat 

Belt, with other millions in reserve supply at the mills. Why not 
sell some of this lumber on long time to responsible farmers to enable 
them to build granaries so that they may hold their wheat on the farms 
until a fair price can be realized for it? 
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DEPEND IN A 

LARGE MEASURE 

ON YOUR ‘‘DUST”’ 
COLLECTING SYSTEM. 


OUR LATEST INVENTION 


THE CIRCUIT-CLEARING MAIN 


HAS REVOLUTIONIZED THE ART OF DUST COLLECTING. 





MAINS NEVER REQUIRE REBUILDING. 


EVEN IF YOU SHIFT ALL YOUR MACHINES OR ADD 
MACHINES AND FAN CAPACITY, YOU DON’T HAVE TO SHUT DOWN. 


NO POWER WASTED MOVING AIR 


AT HIGH VELOCITIES, FOR CONVEYING THAT 
CAN BE DONE MECHANICALLY, SURELY AND EFFICIENTLY. 


EASILY APPLIED TO YOUR OLD SYSTEM. 
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Good Values to Pass on 
To Your Customers 


ers lumber that is 
milling and grading. 


our lumber. 
your customers and clinch their future orders. 


and save money. 


Give the contractors, carpenters and build- 
“‘bang-up” on quality, 







For many years we have prided ourselves 
the high quality and careful inspection of 
Pass these good values on to 














Order the stock you need in mixed cars 
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Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
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They have compared the beauty and 
long wearing qualities of many dif- 
ferent species of woods and have learn- 


ed that F 
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Flanner 
of the fi 


County, Wisconsin. It has been sold by 
dealers for nearly a quarter of a cen- 


tury. You 


quality, carefully milled flooring. 
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Real Facts 
About “Flanner” 
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FLANNER COMPANY 
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known to home builders. 


lanner Maple and Birch floor- 
them the most value. 
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Commission to Study Rural Homes for 
Industrial Workers 


EYOND doubt, all other factors 
RB being equal, an industrial worker 

employed in a manufacturing 
plant located in a rural community 
that is, in is much bet 
ter off, from the financial standpoint, 


a small town 


than his brother workman who labors 
in a factory located in a great city. 
That raises the question of the de- 
sirability of some degree of decentrali- 
zation of industry, by carrying on 
some manufacturing operations, where 
practicable to do so, in plants—or in 
in branch plants—es- 
rural 
rather than in the great 


instances, 
tablished in 
communities, 


some 
towns located in 
cities. While many important manu- 
facturing operations are now carried 
on in plants that have purposely been 
located in small towns, largely because 
of the more desirable living conditions 
thus afforded their workers, the vast 
majority of industrial plants are lo- 
cated in the larger cities of the coun- 
try, where the cost of living necessarily 
is always at the maximum. 

This question has been transferred 
from the realm of the purely academic 
to that of practical consideration by an 
announcement made by Gov. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. of New York, before the 
American Country Life Conference held 
that State, of 
his intention to appoint a commission 
on rural homes, which is asked to de- 
termine “to what extent and by what 
means the State and its subdivisions 
may properly stimulate the movement 
of city workers to rural homes if such 


recently at Ithaca, in 


a movement seems desirable; to deter- 
mine what facilities may be furnished 
by public authority to assist these 
workers in getting the right kinds of 
homes in the right locations, and to 
inquire what encouragement may be 
offered for the movement of industries 
from urban centers to rural locations, 
or the establishment of new industries 
in such locations if such a movenient 
of industry seems desirable.” 

One of the specific functions of the 
commission is to “explore the possi- 
bilities of the enlistment of private 
capital to 
rural 


aid in the establishment of 


homes within a reasonable dis- 
The Governor an- 
nounced that the commission had been 
requested to report to him about Dec. 
l that he 


l, so 
recommend not only 


tance of industry.” 


might be prepared to 
legislation but 


an appropriation, if that should be 


found desirable, at the regular session 
of the legislature beginning in Jan- 
uary. 

The Governor po:uted out that it is 
in the large city that unemployment 
most quickly results in acute neéd. The 
urban worker must pay out cash for 
everything he consumes, and his tiv- 
ing costs are necessarily high because 
the labor of many people is required 
to produce and transport to him the 
things that he must have, while his 
housing cost is based on high land 
values and heavy taxation. 

On the other hand, industry in re- 
cent years has been freed of many of 
the former restrictions as to location. 
Manufacturing plants do not now need 
to be located close to waterpower nor 
in most cases even near a fuel supply, 
for the transmission of electric current 
has opened a new era in the transpor- 
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tation and the application of power, 
With the automobile and good road; 
it no longer is necessary that an jp. 
dustrial worker should live in the 
shadow of the factory where he is em. 
ployed. Where factories are located 
in smaller towns, or even on the out. 
skirts of large cities, it is quite pos. 
sible for the worker to have a rural 
home, with an acre or two of land, og 





which he can, if so inclined, raise q § 


large part of the family’s needed food 
supply. 


The problems created by the increas. § 


ing concentration of population in the 
great cities, which has been so marked 
a feature of the national life during the 
last few decades, are such as to chal- 
lenge the best thought of all who are 
in position to exert influence in the 
direction of a better distribution of the 
country’s population. The conclusions 


reached by Gov. Roosevelt’s commis- § 


sion will be awaited with interest, es- 
pecially by the lumber industry, as a 
“straw” indicating a possible future 
trend in the field of industrial housing, 


Aid Farmers to Build Granaries to 
Store Wheat Crop 


Hk photographs reproduced on 
front page of this issue of the 


visualize 
Indeed, it is not 
putting it too strongly to say, a tragic 
situation, when it is remembered that 
the commodity piled upon the ground 
and exposed to deteriorating influ- 
ences, in quantities running into the 
hundreds of thousands, if not millions, 
of bushels—is wheat, the very staff of 
life, for lack of which millions of the 
earth’s inhabitants literally are starv- 


ing. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
an amazing situation. 


It may of course be argued in cold 
terms of economics and finance that 
while this is true, the lack of the essen- 
tial “quid pro quo” by those who hun- 
ger makes this immense surplus of na- 
ture’s bounty as inaccessible to them 
as though it did not exist. Possibly 
that is true, but there remains the 
stark tragedy of the spectacle of vast 
quantities of wheat slowly rotting in 
piles upon the ground, because there 
is not available on the farms of the 
Wheat Belt anything like sufficient 
storage for putting the new crop of 
wheat, plus holdover from previous 
years, safely under cover. 

With millions of feet of lumber cry- 
for an outlet, and millions of 
bushels of wheat crying for storage in 


ing 


order that its intrinsic value may be 
conserved and ultimately realized, the 
thought is that there 
ought to be some way to utilize the 
lumber and save the wheat. 


inescapable 


A suggestion to this end is put forth 
on the front page. It purports to be 
nothing more than a suggestion, and 
possibly is not practicable of applica- 
tion on a large scale, although the 
underlying idea of the suggestion is 
being carried out, in various forms 
and on a limited scale, by a number of 
retail lumber concerns. 

It certainly would seem that a crop 
worth raising and harvesting ought to 
be worth saving, for its future if not 
for its present value. Wheat is not 
the only thing that is unconscionably 
low at the present time, but one does 
not throw away his securities because 
they are today worth, in many cases, 
only a fraction of what, by any reason- 
able estimate, they should be market- 
able for. 

Why treat nature’s gold as though 
it were worthless? The day will come 
when chinch bug or grasshopper, rust 
or blight, drought or flood, will accom- 
plish that which the Farm Board could 
not do, and with reduced surpluses at 
home or abroad, or both, once more 
wheat will be wheat. 
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Look for Active Farm Business 
in Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 21.—Officials of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association re- 
port that many dealers in Northwestern terri- 
tory are expecting a fairly active business dur- 
ing the next three months, this being based on 
4 number of encouraging reports as to a slight 
increase in demand, that have reached associa- 
tion headquarters. One dealer reported that he 
recently has sold two house bills, one barn bill 
and several smaller buildings to farmers in his 
community. These farmers had saved money 
during recent years and had reached the con- 
clusion that it was better to invest this money 
in improvements on their farms than to let it lie 
in the bank or invest it in securities of uncertain 


value. Commenting on this, Secretary Lance 
said : 

This incident would indicate that a sub- 
stantial farmer realizes that he can make 
no better investment of his money than to 
use it in improving his farm buildings. Here 


that progressive 
advantage with 
their communities. 


lumber dealers 
the substantial 


is an idea 
can use to 
farmers in 





Protests Proposed Unemploy- 


ment Insurance 
MADISON, Wis., 


employment 
ference 1n 


Sept. 22.—Opposition to un- 
insurance and legislative inter- 
business was expressed by A. L. 


Osborn, Oshkosh lumberman, a member of 
the Northern Hardwood & Hemlock Manufac- 
turers’ Association, addressing the Wisconsin 


legislative interim committee on unemployment. 

“Unemployment insurance would destroy the 
thrift, independence, and self-efficiency of the 
worker,” said Mr. Osborn, after declaring that 
paternalism in government is as bad for the 
morale of the individual as over-indulgence of a 
parent is bad for an offspring. “The highest 
achievement in life is self-support. Such a plan 
as unemployment insurance would be a straight- 
jacket on industry. It would merely increase 
the complexity of employment problems.” 

Labor representatives at the meeting urged 
such insurance, as well as the assumption of an 
industrial dictatorship by the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission, and an 8-hour day for work- 
ers in all branches of industry, with the ex- 
ception of farmers, police and firemen, and hos- 
pital and other “emergency” workers. 

In giving his views on this subject Mr. 
Osborn said that the 8-hour day would be un- 
fortunate in the logging business where the men 
are away without outlets for their leisure time, 
although he expressed the belief that it would 
probably not prove harmful to the other 
branches of the lumber business. 

Mr. Osborn asserted that the “depression is 
as much out of the business man’s control as 
the fire that burns down his mill,” and he de- 
clared that industry, and particularly the lum- 
ber industry, must be aided, rather than given 
new burdens. He said that the lumber busi- 
ness has been passing through a peculiar crisis, 
which began when other industries were still 
prosperous. 

How can any legislative action prevent 
over-confidence, business expansion, undue use 
of credit, unwise expenditure on one hand, and 
on the other fear, distrust, uncertainty, de- 
moralization, and collapse? Mr. Osborn asked. 
Legislation, he said, can not make men more 
efficient and no penalty will make business 
executives more anxious to employ all facili- 
full time. Continuing, he said: 

The causes of unemployment are beyond the 
control of management, and include crop fail- 
ures, wars, money panics, law burdens, abnor- 
mal temperatures, abnormal rainfall, fashion 
changes, human emotions, optimism and pes- 


tles 


simism, effectiveness of new inventions; and 
the psychology of the mob mind that stops 
general buying. When these things cause 


unemployment, it is not logical to place the 
penalty on the employer. The obligation 
Which society has should be met in a more 


logical way. 
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The Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association 
was represented at the hearing, and voiced 
strenuous objection to unemployment insurance. 
Carl Johnson, of the Gisholt Machine Co., 
Madison, also pointed out to the committee that 
manufacturers are giving as much employment 
as possible to as many persons as possible at 
the present time. 





to Study Lumber Grades 
and Strength 


BERKELEY, CALIF., Sept. 19.—The annual 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Building Officials 
Conference will be held at Berkeley, Oct. 5-10, 
and a feature of the meeting will be a lumber 
grading symposium, according to an announce- 
ment by Stanley P. Koch, president of the 
conference. ‘ 

Forty minutes will be devoted on the first 
day of the meeting to discussion of the funda- 
mental principles of grading lumber and the 
application to the various species of wood used 
in construction in the western States. Samples 
of the species and grades will be exhibited and 
the factors determining the grade and safe 
loading capacity of each piece will be explained. 
This symposium will be conducted by A. C. 





FORCE is constructive in 

the degree that it is or is 
not controlled. Production, 
whether of food stuffs, of raw ma- 
terials, or of finished goods, is 
constructive if balanced against 
consumption. It is destructive if 
unbalanced, guided only by unin- 
telligent and immediate self in- 
terest. Surely the past months 
have brought realization of this 
simple fact to the many and from 
this there will as 
surely follow provision for assur- 
ing that balance.—Arthur W.. 
Berresford, managing director 
National Electrical Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 


realization 





Horner, San Francisco, manager of the west- 
ern office of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who was formerly secre- 
tary-treasurer of the building conference. He 
will be assisted by grading inspectors of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the 
California Redwood Association and the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation (the latter now amalgamated with the 
Western Pine Association). 

_ Following a discussion of the factors affect- 
ing grades and strength, some fifty pieces of 
lumber of sizes customarily used in construc- 
tion will be placed on exhibition near conven- 
tion headquarters, and building officials will 
have an opportunity to examine them at their 
convenience and estimate the grade and strength 
of each piece. On the last day of the con- 
vention the results of these individual estimates 
will be checked and attention will be especially 
devoted to a discussion of the grade and 
strength of those pieces concerning which the 
most errors are made. Several prizes will be 
awarded for grading judgment, one of them 
being a pair of candlesticks made from wood 
from the old roof of the White House at 
Washington, which was in place for 112 years 
without deterioration. 
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Building and Loan Reduces 


Finance Charges 


New York, Sept. 22.—Believing that a tem- 
porary financial sacrifice on their part would 
bring an eyentual benefit not only to themselves, 
but also to potential home owners, to builders, 
and to the lumber yards and other building 
supply companies, the Railroad Co-operative 
Building & Loan Association has reduced its 
home finance service charges by 10 percent. 
The reduction is effective immediately, and is 
expected to stimulate the fall building season 
here. 

George A. Martin, in announcing the reduc- 
tion, claimed that the building and loan associa- 
tions have set up the only workable and eco- 
nomical credit system for the home owner, and 
said that the temporary reduction would be 
borne entirely by the association, as it has 
found that a reduction in the cost of the services 
necessary to home financing is impossible. “In 
the New York area completed building costs 
are from 20 to 25 percent lower than in 1929,” 
Mr. Martin said. “Part of this saving is in 
cost of materials, but at least 5 percent of it is 
accounted for by the fact that building me- 
chanics have increased their personal efficiency. 
This saving is available to many thousands of 
heads of families in the potential home owner 
class whose incomes have not been curtailed 
and who have savings available.” 





Los Angeles Arrivals 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CALir., Sept. 23.—Cargo ar- 
rivals at Los Angeles harbor last week 
amounted to a total of 6,573,000 feet, there hav- 
ing been eighteen cargoes of fir and none of 
redwood. Arrivals the preceding week amounted 
to 9,379,000 feet, consisting of twelve of fir, 
9,232,000 feet, and one of redwood, 147,000 feet. 
Unsold lumber on the harbor totaled 6,831,000 
feet, compared with 7,448,000 feet the preceding 
week. Sixty-three vessels are reported laid up 
and one operating offshore. The preceding 
week sixty-two vessels were reported laid up 
and one operating offshore. 


To Hold Building Materials 
Show in Tent 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21.—Retail lumber and 
building material dealers in Missouri and Illi- 
nois territory have been invited by the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co. to attend a building mate- 
rials show to be held in the stockade and tent 
at 2200 South Kingshighway beginning Sept. 
26 and continuing for two weeks. This show 
will be held in a tent, and will be open from 
2 p. m. to 9:30 p. m. daily. In addition to the 
special invitations that have gone out to these 
dealers, invitations also have been sent to more 
than 11,000 people in St. Louis and vicinity, 
and the general public is invited to attend. 
There will be interesting displays and demon- 
strations of all kinds of lumber and building 
materials, and expert men, experienced in their 
respective lines, will be in charge to receive 
the visitors, answer questions and explain the 
new things and new ideas that have been de- 
veloped in these lines. 


Price War Hurts Southern 


California Business 


Los ANGELES, Ca.ir., Sept. 19.—The price 
war among dealers in southern California keeps 
merrily on, with no immediate prospect of a 
let-up. Since the recent breaking up of the 
Lumber and Allied Products Institute of 
Southern California, disastrous price cutting is 
threatening to demoralize the local. market 
again. While there have been no companies 
fading out of the picture as a result of the con- 
dition, the industry as a whole has not been 


benefitted. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Improvements Stimulated by 
Depression 


We are at present engaged in a study to 
ascertain what improvements various indus- 
tries and manufacturers have made in their 
products since the summer of 1929. Some of 
these have been brought about by the bad 
times, which undoubtedly stimulated many 
manufacturers to modernize their products to 
meet the stiffer competitive conditions. Other 
innovations may have been the result of a 
natural policy of steady improvement of prod- 
uct. We are interested in both cases and 
would appreciate any information which you 
can supply us. 

What we specifically have in mind are such 
examples as the introduction of “free wheel- 
ing” by the Studebaker Corporation, refriger- 
ation of Pullman cars by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, the introduction of color in the 
daily newspaper, seamless welding of pipe, 
puddling of wrought iron by power operated 
equipment, production of sheet steel in paper- 
thin rolls, photo-electric cell operated doors 
etc. 

Can you supply a few representative cases 
in your industry? If you can give early at- 
tention to this request we shall appreciate it 
a great deal.—INQuIRY No. 2,699. 


“> 


[The foregoing request is made by one of the 
great metropolitan newspapers, which itself, it 
is believed, has been foremost in adapting its 
methods and policies to changed conditions, 
particularly to keener competition. The diffi- 
culty in responding to the request is not due to 
the lack of examples of the kind asked for, but 
to the fact that some of the most important 
changes in method have been made at an 
earlier period than that named. 

Probably, the outstanding development within 
the 2-year period is the manufacture of “Guide 
Line Framing” by the Weyerhaeuser Co. A 
special machine invented and constructed by 
that company’s engineers trims exactly the ends 
of 2-inch house framing rafters, studs and 
joists. For use in standard lengths these pieces 
require no trimming whatever. In addition 
every foot is properly calipered and numbered 
and marked for trimming. More than this, each 
end is stamped with a steel die with the name 
of the material, “Weyerhaeuser’s Guide Line 
Framing.” Also the edges near the ends are 
printed showing the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association trade-mark. The sharp edges are 
chamfered slightly, improving the appearance 
and making the material easy to handle. “Guide 
Line Framing” is essentially an extension of 
the principles involved in the production of 
Weyerhaeuser’s 4-square lumber, comprising 
square edge finishing lumber; bevel, colonial 
and drop siding; softwood flooring, ceiling, par- 
tition, shelving, stepping ; end-matched softwood 
flooring, casing, base, molding, all of which are 
packaged in a trade-marked wrapper. 

In the plywood field developments include the 
manufacture of plywood with the new V edge, 
so that panels fit closely into one another, pro- 
moting the use of this material for interior 
walls, for exterior sheathing and for sub floor- 
ing. In fact, plywood is being used for top 
flooring. 

Mastic flooring is a recent development, per- 
mitting the use of short lengths and producing 
attractive patterns. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. has 
brought out two new products, one known as 
“Wavewood” and the other, “Log Cabin Rus- 
tic’ for use in constructing summer cottages, 
girl and boy scout cabins, tourists’ cabins and 
roadside stands. 

The Thermax Corporation recently has an- 
nounced a new insulating board to utilize waste 
from lumber manufacture. 

The Washington Veneer Co. is putting out a 
plywood barrel which promises to open a new 
field for plywood. 

The Beckman-Dawson Co. 


has developed 


“Ced-A-Roc” shingles, a method by which wood 
shingles are surfaced with mineral. 

The Moore Dry Kiln Co. has developed the 
cross-circulation kiln for speeding up the dry- 
ing of lumber. 

The Insulite Co. is offering a new product so 
treated as to prevent attack by termites. The 
same company has chemically treated its board 
to protect it from poultry when used for con- 
struction. 

The E. L. Bruce Co. has introduced several 
products in the wood preservation field, protect- 
ing wood from termites, decay and other de- 
structive agencies. 

The Du Pont de Nemours Co. has announced 
a new product known as Lignasan, which ex- 
haustive tests have shown to be effective in 
preventing sap stain in lumber. 

Another development of great significance to 
the lumber and allied industries has been the 
cutting of stock to the approximate sizes used 
by manufacturing consumers. Being done at 
the sawmills, this cutting-up saves freight on 
waste at the same time that it permits the use 
of material that otherwise would be wasted. 

A development of considerable importance to 
the lumber industry and to users of lumber has 
been the aluminum paint priming of siding, 
shingles and frames by machinery at the mills. 
This method was developed by the Aluminum 
Co. of America in co-operation with lumber 
concerns. The priming protects the wood from 
moisture and affords a base for finish painting. 

There have been also considerable develop- 
ments made in the fireproofing of wood by the 
International Fireproofing Co. and _ others. 
Also there is a definite trend toward the hand- 
ling of preservatively treated wood by local 


dealers to make it available for construction of 
frame buildings. 

Doubtless there are numerous other develop- 
ments that might come within the scope of the 
inquiry, if time permitted going into the matter 
more deeply.—Epiror. ] 


Sparks From Mill Refuse 


In our sawmill we burn green sawdust, 
shavings and hog chips and are bothered q 
great deal by unconsumed material coming 
out of the stacks in the form of cinders. 

Others must have this same problem and 
we should like very much to know if any 
progress towards its solution has been made, 
—INQUIRY No. 2,698. 

[This inquiry comes from Maine. In a dis- 
cussion of some phases of this subject at. the 
Sawmill Engineering Conference in Idaho last 
May, some suggestions were made that may be 
of interest to the inquirer. It was said that too 
much draft causes sparks and cinders to be 
thrown out; that if the plant has sufficient boiler 
capacity it will not be necessary to have so 
much draft. It was said also that a thicker 
bed of fire gives better combustion and more 
completely burns the material and with a nor- 
mal draft will not cause sparks and cinders to 
be thrown out. It is generally agreed also that 
unless the boilers have to be forced because they 
are inadequate when run at a normal rate, most 
mills would not have trouble with sparks and 
cinders. 

The inquirer has been referred also to several 
manufacturers of equipment designed to elimin- 
ate the trouble complained of. The name of 
the inquirer will be supplied on request.—EpI- 
TOR. | 
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There is a scarcity of lumber 
carrying vessels at Bangor, Me. 
Two mills have been shut down 
in consequence of an accumu- 
lation of lumber and _ other 
firms are contemplating the 
same expedient. 

* * * 


The prevailing business and 
industrial activity of the pres- 
ent year, and the immense re- 
sults that are being produced 
by them have given rise to the 
fear that the fortunate road 
will, not very far in advance, 
reach a sudden turn, where 
panic will succeed prosperity 
and the hard times of the past 
will be repeated. It has been 
customary to watch the stock 
exchanges of the country as 
the weather signal of trade 
and to judge by their fluctua- 
tions as to the business and 
financial condition of the coun- 
try. The Black Friday of 1873 
in Wall Street, the downfall of 
Jay Cooke and the Northern 
Pacific syndicate, the disas- 
trous results of the era of 
wild speculation under the 
leadership of reckless Jim 
Fisk, are still fresh in the 
minds of the people. We have 
all come to be doubtful of 





prosperity, and, like the old 


Indian weather prophet, we 
almost prefer a dubious day to 
a fair one, because we know 
that the sun will shine in the 
future after the cloud has 
passed, and we prefer to have 
prosperity in anticipation. 
* . * 


When the Stillwater boom 
was shut down on account of 
the recent high water, over 
200,000,000 feet of logs had 
passed through during the sea- 
son thus far. 

* * * 

Judge Wingate’s new mill at 
Orange, Tex., has lately started 
in on a year’s contract to cut 
lumber for W. F. Stewart & 
Co., whose lumber operations 
are said to be very extensive. 

* * - 


There are 22 sawmills in 
Humboldt County, California, 
and they were never more busy 
than during this year. The 
great demand for railroad ties 
is one of the chief causes of 
activity. 

cm * * 

A gentleman writes from 
Waukesha, Wis., that there is 
a very fine dwelling house in 
that place of health-seeking 
resort, that is finished through- 





out with sweet gum. He says 
that he never before saw any- 
thing so beautiful for doors 
and inside work. The South- 
ern Hotel, in St. Louis, is fin- 
ished with sweet gum, also. It 
would seem that the country is 
quite well supplied with finish- 
ing woods despite the growing 
scarcity of walnut. 

* * # 

Being at Aurora, IIl., one 
day recently, a representative 
of the Lumszrmawn called upon 
White & Todd who have the 
reputation of selling more lum- 
ber than any other yard men 
in that city. Mr. White re- 
ports a brisk lumber business 
throughout the entire season, 
without any noticeable diminu- 
tion as the autumn passes. His 
firm sold nearly 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber since spring opened, 
which he regards as very en- 
couraging for a_ point like 
Aurora. White & Todd have 
become interested in a group 
of enterprises aside from the 
lumber business; namely a 
creamery and cheese factory, 
a pickle factory and a can- 
ning factory. Mr. White is 
particularly interested and _ is 
superintending the construction 
of the buildings. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Ponderosa Shop Strengthens But Other Items Are Soft; 
Idaho Prices Keep About Steady 


Sales of Inland Empire pines during the week ended 
Sept. 12 made about 87 percent of the production, which 
was 35%4 percent of capacity, and therefore appreciably less 
than during the two weeks preceding the Labor Day holli- 
day. For the third week, shipments exceeded the bookings, 
so that order files are declining. Production is about one- 
third less than at this time last year at identical mills, and 
as there has been no accumulation so far this year, it is felt 
that stocks will be no more than sufficient for the winter 
trade, especially as many producers are planning for early 
shutdowns for the season. Reports from sales territory 
indicate that buying is strictly according to needs, and that 
shop items are in better call than the usual run of yard 
lumber. All grades of Ponderosa 5/ and 6/4 shop were 
stronger in the period ended Sept. 23, as also were thick 
selects. All grades, except C select, in inch Ponderosa, and 
all widths, declined, and there are reports that many sellers 
have abandoned again their firm price policy. No. 3 Idaho 
inch kept above even, C selects and No. 1 were down, and 
D selects and No. 2 advanced. 

California pine demand seems to have eased off, for while 
production during the week ended Sept. 19 was low, book- 
ings made only 81 percent of it. 


Southern Pine Sales Exceed Production by 19 Percent; 
A Few Items Scarce and Strong 


Southern pine sales in the week ended Sept. 19 exceeded 
the production by about 19 percent. Shipments were a 
little under bookings, but since July there has been a 
steady decline in files of unfilled orders. Retailers seem to 
be taking only fill-ins for fall trade. A few scarce items, 
especially boards and flooring, are stronger, with mills re- 
luctant to sell them for later delivery. Most other items 
bought by retail yards are soft, for despite the fact that the 
mills have very low stocks, some of them are attempting 
to reduce these before winter. Sales to yards are not in 
proportion to their inquiries. There are some inquiries 
from railroads, but their total is unseasonably small though 
not much below recent levels. There has been a good fall 
demand for box grades. 


Rail Prices Strengthen With Volume Well Maintained; 
Other Markets Slower 


Production on the West Coast, following the Labor Day 
holiday, was below the level of late August and early 
September, or 35 percent of capacity during the week 
ended Sept. 19. Orders as reported by identical mills did 
not make as good a showing as just before the holiday, but 
are about at the average of the last couple of months. 
Total orders for the week were 1.4 percent above produc- 
tion, and were exceeded by shipments, so there has been 
a decrease in stocks accompanied by a decline in files. 

Export business continues so dull that there has been 
some talk of abandoning recently adopted price lists. The 
reports of threatening war in the Orient have special sig- 
nificance for the lumber exporters when it is seen how 
large a proportion of the offshore movement has been for 
China and Japan. In August this year China and Japan 
took 215 percent as much as in August last year, and their 
buying made 70 percent of this year’s total, whereas in 
August of last year it made only 36 percent of the total. 
It seems noteworthy, because of the trend toward reci- 
procity in exchange of commodities, that Canada made 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 34 and 35; 


about 60 percent of the shipments to British Empire desti- 
nations during August. 

There has been a definite break in the intercoastal rate 
to $10 for October. While advances were in prospect, 
many shippers were eager for space, but with signs of a 
break in rates the lumber offerings became so few that 
steps are being taken to lay up boats. Atlantic coast ship- 
ments in July were 23 percent less than in July last year, 
but there is a surplus on the market. With the seasonal 
decline in sales, prices have been softening. Last week’s 
arrivals at Los Angeles declined much more than stocks, 
so that consumption must be falling off. 

Rail trade has kept up to recent averages, and is the 
best section of the market. Prices in the period ended 
Sept. 21 averaged 5, 20 and 45 cents higher on flooring, 
drop siding and No. 1 boards, while No. 1 2x4-inch dimen- 
sion lost only 14 cents of its recent 87 cent gain. 


Hardwood Low Grades Are Selling Better Than Uppers; 
Export Outlook Is Clouded 


Southern hardwood sales in the week ended Sept. 19 con- 
tinued to exceed production—they were 20 percent above; 
and northern sales were about two and a half times the 
present small cut. There seems to be very little activity 
in any domestic market. Low grades have been moving 
well to makers of fruit and other packages. There is still 
a little call for millwork, but it is light. Flooring trade has 
been fair, August sales of northern maple having been only 
9.8 percent less than in that month last year, but there ap- 
pears to have been a seasonal slowing down. Automobile 
demand continues but is much below normal. The furni- 
ture plants have been taking small amounts steadily, but 
they order mostly the lower grades. They are said to be 
supplying a larger proportion of their requirements through 
dimension stock. Exports had been depended on to absorb 
a good part of the cut during the fall, especially as stabil- 
ized ocean rates were expected to help demand. The aban- 
donment of the gold standard by Great Britain, however, 
changes the outlook. Hardwood prices, expressed in sterl- 
ing, will be higher, and importers may find it more difficult 
to secure exchange to continue their purchases. 


Some North Carolina Pine Items Are Showing Firmness; 
Roofers Are a Little Stronger 


North Carolina pine sales have continued to make a 
rather good showing. Production during the week ended 
Sept. 12 was 75 percent of last year’s, and orders exceeded 
it by 7 and shipments by 36 percent. Sales the week ended 
Sept. 19 made 9714 percent of the cut. As shipments dur- 
ing the 36 weeks ended Sept. 12 were 20 percent in excess 
of the cut, stocks at the larger mills are depleted, and the 
smaller, non-reporting mills have been quite inactive. 
While there is a surplus of box and low grades, better 
grades are not overplentiful. Efforts to secure yard trade 
in the North and East seem to be meeting severe competi- 
tion from western woods, but Carolina mills have been 
able to improve their position by shipping to markets 
reachable on low rates. The yards have continued to buy 
very cautiously, but are willing to pay fair prices for quick 
delivery of needed items. Sales reports for the week ended 
Sept. 19 show a slight strengthening in Edge B&better, 
214-inch flooring and roofers, y 

Georgia air dried roofers are selling at $10 to $10.50. 
Production is low and most of the cut is absorbed in the 
South. Some distress cars are still offered in the Fast, 
but the market there is a shade firmer. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 55 to 58 


Object to Ocean Rate 
Discrimination 


New Orveans, La., Sept. 21.—Injunction 
proceedings designed to force the Gulf-United 
Kingdom steamship conference to establish a 
uniform ocean rate, applicable equally to ship- 
pers giving their business exclusively to the 
regular lines and those patronizing tramp 
steamers when such are available, was filed in 
the U. §S. district court here today by the 
American Pitch Pine Export Co., a corporation 
formed under the Webb-Pomerene Act for the 
exportation of southern pine and hardwood 
lumber. A hearing as to whether a temporary 
restraining order shall issue has been set for 
Sept. 28. 

The case involves the legality of quoting 
special rates for shippers giving their business 
exclusively to conference members, and is un- 
derstood to be of utmost importance to the Pitch 
Pine company. Conference rates, generally, 
are subject to approval of the Shipping Board 
under the act creating that agency. The suit 
of the export company charges conspiracy in 
restraint of trade, and its prosecution through 
the higher courts may test the Shipping Board 
act. 

The suit is directed against the Dixie Steam- 
ship Co., Larrinaga & Co., Frederick Leyland 
& Co., Waterman Steamship Corporation, 
Richard Meyer Co., Richard Meyer Co. of 
Texas, Strachan Shipping Co., Alfred LeBlanc 
(Inc.), and various individuals serving 
agents either for the lines or as officials of the 
conference. These steamship lines are grouped 
in the conference for the purpose of agreement 
on uniform ocean rates between Gulf ports and 
those served abroad, subject to review and ap- 
proval of the Shipping Board. 

Under present tariffs published by the con- 
ference, substantially lower ocean rates are ac- 
corded those shippers who contract to give, to 
steamship lines signatory to the compacts, all 
their business. In the case of United Kingdom 
ports, this rate is a minimum of 10 cents a hun- 
dred pounds, or $3 to $4 a thousand feet, board 
measure. 

The American Pitch Pine corporation, which 
shipped a total of 10,800,000 board feet in 1930, 
is not under contract with the conference 
steamships, although about thirty competing 
hardwood manufacturers and shipping agencies 
are signed up and use the regular sailings. 
The Pitch Pine company, it is understood, uses 
the services of tramp steamers, which afford 
sailings from Gulf ports at various intervals. 

During the present year, however, the steam- 
ship conference members determined to break 
up the use of tramps or “special charters” by 
offering special ocean rates to customers giv- 
ing them “exclusive” business, and at the same 
time breaking the rate so as to make the of- 
fering of special charter space financially un- 
remunerative. 

Accordingly, when it was announced by the 
Sullivan Shipping Corporation, of New York, 
that the Tours would take on cargo at New 
Orleans during the first half of August, at a 
rate lower than conference rate (26 cents), a 
joint meeting of the Continental Conference 
and Gulf-United Kingdom Conference was held 
here on July 28, and reductions in ocean rates 
announced to meet the competition. The rates 
were lowered, from Aug. 1 to 16 inclusive, 
from 27% cents to 20 cents to Antwerp and 
to London for hardwood, and from $10 to $8 
on pine to Antwerp, but normal rates were re- 
stored when the special charter had sailed. 
Rates were also cut by the conference on Aug. 
17 to meet the rate offered on the Leopold D 
under special charter, the hardwood rate to 
Havre being cut from 32% to 20 cents a hun- 
dred pounds, and the rate on pine from $11.50 
to $9.50 a thousand feet, effective through 
Aug. 31. 

In its petition for redress, the Pitch Pine 
corporation brands the changing of rates by 
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the conference as “arbitrary and wrongful ma- 
nipulation” and alleged it “disrupted the busi- 
ness of exporting, because the buyers in for- 
eign countries refrained from placing orders 
during such rate disturbances, and sought to 
be relieved of orders placed on the basis of 
higher rates of freight.” 


Fine Wosdwask Mohes 
Model Home Successful 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 21.—The wood- 
work in the model home sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Record is the important reason 
why this project has become so popular. The 
dwelling, which is located in the Frankford 
section of Philadelphia, has been visited by 
thousands of prospective home owners, who be- 
come enthusiastic over the unusually fine work- 
manship revealed in the finish of the woodwork 
and the beauty of the white oak parquet floors. 

After going through the model home a num- 
ber of the visitors have been inspired to erect 
similar dwellings. Many of these have been 
constructed in the vicinity of the house which 





: 
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Entrance to model home in Philadelphia 
revealing some of the fine woodwork and finish 


was built by the Record to stimulate interest 
in home building. 

One of the features is the large rooms, espe- 
cially the living room, which contains seven 
full sized windows, and for extra measure, a 
smaller one, opening up a vestibule. This ar- 
rangement provides light for the staircase. 

The living room is homelike because of its 
large fireplace and wide opening into the dining 
room. The entire dining room can be seen from 
the living room, and the kitchen in the rear is 
just right for the homemaker to care for with- 
out hired help. 

Upstairs there are three large bedrooms, a 
small den and a bath room. Three bedrooms 
are provided but, if one prefers, a fourth bed- 
room will be added. The bathroom, of green 
tiled walls, has a glass inclosed stall shower. 

The specifications of all replicas of the model 
house, and the model house itself, call for No. 1 
white oak parquet floors, No. 1 spruce lath 
under the plaster, white pine trim throughout, 
hemlock joists, chains instead of cords in all 
window frames, and brass hardware. 

It is expected that hundreds of these homes 
will be ordered during the winter and spring 
months, as numerous applications for plans have 
been received. 
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How Much Insulation 
Is Plenty? 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 21.—The value of 
insulation is generally recognized among build. 
ers nowadays, and the question is not “Shall 
this building be insulated?” but rather, “Hoy 
thick should the material be, in order that we 
may have, not just insulation, but really ade. 
quate insulation?” This development was quite 
apparent at the meeting of the Builders’ Asso- 
ciation of Indianapolis at the Washington Hotel 
last Wednesday evening, and the way they 
questioned a visiting representative of an in- 
sulation manufacturer showed some of the other 
building trends, also. 

Two good new reasons why Indianapolis 
buildings should be well insulated, the question- 
and-answer session brought out, are the grow- 
ing use of air-conditioning systems for summer 
use, and the near approach of natural gas for 
heating purposes in winter. In either case the 
house must be well insulated if the cost is to be 
kept within reasonable bounds. When the 
speaker, E. R. Deutsche, of Chicago, district 
sales manager for the Insulite Co., mentioned 
that the pipe-lines for natural gas now. are 
within ten miles of Chicago, one of the builders 
countered with “You haven't got anything on 
us—they’re that close to Indianapolis, too.” It 
soon was evident that local builders are con- 
sidering the advent of natural gas as an impor- 
tant factor in home design. This also 1s true ot 
air-conditioning apparatus, for one of the build- 
ers reported that he is including this modern 
feature in all the homes he has built, and others 
of the contractors also told of using such equip- 
ment. It is not merely “the coming thing,” but 
rather the thing that already is here and to be 
reckoned with. There was lively comment at 
the meeting concerning the model home recently 
built, which contains all the latest modern de- 
vices designed to make life in the home more 
comfortable and convenient. 

What these builders were seeking was the 
definite facts on how thick the insulating mate- 
rial should be to give sufficient insulation, with- 
out being so thick as to be too cumbersome and 
so great in first cost as to take up too much 
of the heating and cooling money it might save. 
After their discussion they were inclined to 
think that half-inch insulating board As a bit 
too thin, and that it would be better, for prac- 
tical purposes, if it were thicker—nearer an inch 
in thickness. 

Mr. Deutsche’s talk was not very technical, 
for he left that part to the motion pictures 
presented by Gordon H. Fitch, Insulite repre- 
sentative in Indianapolis, which spoke for them- 
selves. L. C. Huey, president of the Capitol 
Lumber Co. and the association’s only honorary 
member, who is the local distributer of Insulite 
products and through whom the program was 
arranged, also took part in the discussion. The 
Chicago man dwelt largely upon the important 
part that insulation is taking in the building 
industry, and told of its growth since its humble 
beginning as a by-product eighteen years ago. 
In 1930, Mr. Deutsche said, this branch of the 
industry sold more than a billion feet of in- 
sulation, and its 60,000 employees numbered 
4,000 salesmen. 

Speaking for the present year and his own 
company, he said that June was the biggest 
month in the Insulite Co.’s history, and that 
August ran it a close second. He urged, as a 
means of carrying on this record, a continually 
improving system of merchandising coupled 
with an ever-increasing value per dollar spent, 
and plenty of work, rather than reliance upon 
any Governmental regulation or bolstering. 

The fact that the model home, previously 
mentioned, on the first Sunday it was open to 
the public attracted 3,600 visitors, and 3,100 on 
the second Sunday, was taken by the builders 
as a sure indication of a lively interest in home 
building, an interest that will crystalize into 
action and the pounding of hammers as soon as 
adequate home financing is made available. 
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HE “OLD MAN” sat back 
in his chair with a remin- 
iscent twinkle in his eye. 
“You know I always liked 
to visit my grandmother’s 
home when I was a boy,” 

“It was such a fine old place, 





he said. 


that home of her’s, and we had such 
fun. There were a lot of us cousins 
and there always were some of us at 
the old homestead. All of us were 
crazy to go there, because Grand- 
mother seemed to know exactly what 
children liked. 

“The chief reason why I loved to 
go there was that my Grandmother 
could tell such wonderful stories. | 


used to sit enthralled and listen to ’em. 
They were all true stories, All 
about her grandfather, who was a 
A gp soldier and then a 
pioneer in W hat was then the far west. 
and her own early days in the wild, un- 
settled country. 

“Well, I happened to mention those 
old days and Grandmother's home to 
two of my cousins recently. One of 
them said he, loved to visit Grand- 
mother’s home when he was a 
but not on account of the stories so 
much. He loved the big barnyard and 
its animals. He loved to inspect the 
new pigs and feed the new calf, hunt 
eggs and play in the hayloft. 

“The other one laughed as she ad- 
mitted that she, also, loved to visit 
Grandmother, but she added in a stage 
whisper: ‘It was mostly because of 
those delicious cookies she used to give 


too. 


too, 


boy, 


us. Um-m-m! Remember them?’ And 
you bet we did! 
“Then she went on thoughtfully: 


‘Another thing I remember so well 
the lovely flowers she always had. 
Sweet, old-fashioned flowers like holly- 
hocks and ladyslippers, sweet marjoram 
and marigolds. She used to tell me 
things about them and she always 
touched them so lovingly. Anything 
would grow for her. I wish I could 
have an old-fashioned garden like 
Grandmother’s.’ 

“T couldn’t help wondering if any of 
our grandchildren are going to remem- 
ber our homes as many years hence. 
What are we offering today that makes 
up for the loss of those old tales, those 
barnyard joys, those wonderful home- 
made cookies or the old-fashioned 
flower garden? 

“The radio tells the tales; there’s no 
room for any animal larger than a gold- 


erow flowers; 








fish in any of our homes; no place to 
and as to those cookies! 
hey come done up in transparent goo 


and taste like bad eggs or else kero- 


sene. I’m afraid there’s little about 
our homes the kids are going to re- 


member when have 
dren!” 

And the twinkle in the “Old Man’s” 
eye vanished with the sigh that ended 


his brief flight back into the past. 
¢ 7 7 


they grandchil- 


Floors for Distinction 


OOD FLOORS 
house so far 


make the 
as style and 
Poor floors 


appearance go. 
in a good looking house 


have much the same effect 


as shabby shoes worn with a modish 


costume. The eye of the beholder in- 
variably fastens on the weak spot. 
Good floors also pay their way in 


comfort, cleanliness, durability and the 
ease with which they are cared for. 
Modern flooring is so made that there 
is no possibility of dirt accumulating 
in the cracks, since it joins as smoothly 
and closely on sides and ends as if the 
entire floor were made in a single piece. 
There can be no splinters, no tripping, 
no squeaking, if properly laid. One can 
have colored floors nowadays, and still 
have the beautiful, gleaming finish 








J 





which is every housewife’s pride, for 
the color is now in the form of a stain 
which brings out the full beauty of the 
grain, over which the final hard finish 
is put.on. A good floor of today can- 
not be spoiled by hot or cold water, or 
even acids, and its finish will withstand 
a good deal of hard treatment. There 
is nothing about the house that offers 
a better opportunity for beautifying 
and toning up its general appearance 
than the floor. 

If your home has an old, worn floor, 
unattractive, hard to keep clean, you 
can have a new one laid over it in a 
few hours and thereby transform the 
room. The old floor makes the best 
kind of sub-floor, since it is thoroughly 
seasoned, if it is well laid, and this 
adds much also to the warmth. 

t.f.# 

GIVE youR own house all those little 
personal touches that make a house a 
home. Don’t waste your finest impulses 
on somebody else’s house. 

pA y 7 
Ere Winter Comes 

OW ABOUT those gut- 
ters and spouts? Are they 
in fit condition to meet fall 
* rains and winter storms? 
— Are there going to be any 
storm doors or windows on your house 
this winter? 

If so, prepare them now. Don’t be 
like the fellow in the story who didn’t 
patch his roof while the sun shone be- 
cause it didn’t matter then, and when 
it rained he couldn't. 

And how about that roof anyway? 
Are the chimneys o.k.? Do you need 
a snow guard? Are your downspouts 
connected properly? 

This is the time of year to get busy 
on such matters of winter snugness. 
It’s a good time to enclose the porch, 
to reshingle the house or to lay new 
porch floors or rebuild the stairs. It’s 
a good time to lay a new walk or do 
some needed painting. If you have 
radiators have some covers or cabinets 
for them. 

All of these things will help business 
along in several different lines. They 
will give much needed work to men of 
several trades. It is a patriotic duty 
for the citizen home-owner to give 
whatever work he can at this season 
and it is common sense to do it any- 
how, since materials are at such low 
prices. This is one case where doing 
a little something for the benefit of the 
community brings its own reward. 






This page is written for the general public with the pur pose of encouraging and spreading the idea of home 


owning and home improvement and to help create business. Show it to your editor, Free reprint on request. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Something About General Salesmanship 


A Leaf From the Power Man's Book—Home Values Measured in Satisfaction— 
in Frame Construction—Economies of Owned Homes 


The Retailer's Interest 


NE of the by-prod- 
ucts of the big 
oil strike in east 
Texas seems to 
be a moderniza- 
tion of local 
farms. It is an 
interlocked com- 

rh bination of 
events. ‘In the first aie at least some farm- 
ers shared in the profits from the field. In 
the second place, power companies built 
high-tension lines to supply the electricity 
needed by the oil men. Some observant 
power person thought of the farmers as cus- 
tomers for current; and the result has been 
the bringing of the magic of power to farms. 
Low-voltage lines have been added for the 
farmers’ special service; and a Texas news- 
paper is authority for the statement that 
100 farms have purchased $50,000 worth of 
electrical equipment. 

Figures are not available about the sums 
spent in modernizing houses and barns to 
make them suitable and efficient units of 
an electrified farm; but if each farm spends 
an average of $500 for electrical equipment 
it should spend more than that on its build- 
ing modernization. No doubt farm produc- 
tion will be increased, and certainly work 
will be pleasanter and less difficult. 











Equipment That Increases Efficiency 

These farmers are no different from other 
farmers. Without the slightest doubt thou- 
sands of farmers could increase efficiency 
and comfort by the use of current if it were 
available; and when it is, they’ll use it. It 
just happens that electric power is a little 
more spectacular than the equally impor- 
tant matter of building modernization, an 
improvement that is available to all farm- 
ers whether or not electric lines pass their 
farms. 

Every thoughtful person feels sympathy 
for farmers struggling with low prices. 
But general averages don’t tell the whole 
story, for in every community, no matter 
how distressed it may feel, there are farm- 
ers who are making money and who have 
made money steadily. If they are not mak- 


ing the improvements to their buildings 
which they need and which they could 
afford, it may be that no one has taken the 


trouble to make these things attractive and 
possible. Some lumbermen could take a leaf 


from the book of the electric power men. 
Tell these farmers and show them, and some 
of them will buy. 


OMETIMES it takes 
a special shaking- 
up, mild or violent, 
to awake a person 
to the things he’s 
passing up. There 
is the story of the 
youngster fighting 








against pneumonia. The family physician 
said his chances were lessened because of 
too little sunlight, too little proper venti- 
lation. When the boy got well, the parents 
built a modest house. They’d rather taken 
a Spartan pride in getting along with the 
old one—until the cost was brought to them 
in this melodramatic way. Too bad if it 
takes such a shaking up to make clear the 
matter of relative values. 


Some Collateral Home Values 


Too bad, also, if lumbermen don’t help 
bring home to customers the collateral val- 
ues of proper housing. Lumbermen deal so 
much in matters of money, of dollars and- 
cents values, savings, resale prices and so 
on that they may forget that the collateral 
values of self respect and good citizenship 
and family health are also involved in 





[Sales-o-gram No. 72] 


NOT THE 


line of his nose—what he knows of the 
line. There seems to be a returning attempt 
to foist upon salesmen the old phreno- 
logical falsity concerning the anpearance 
of the seller as a factor in sales ability. 
The expert character analyst was supposed 
to be able to look at a man and say: 
“blond, fine texture skin, concave face out- 
line, small nose etc.—he ought to sell 
millwork for a living!" Take no stock 
in such “ologies” or "isms." It isn't the 
line of a salesman's nose, but what he 
knows of the line of merchandise—and the 
skill he has developed in applying again 
the principles he has learned from the 
successful experiences of yesterday which 
count. Even the old epigrams do not al- 
ways work. You have probably known a 
man with a bulldog face who was not 
particularly determined, or one narrow be- 
tween the eyes who was not exceptionally 


selfish. 





what they have to offer. 
forget these collaterals? 
enough they don’t. They have much less 
to offer; but note their publicity, dealing 
with pleasure and health and recreation. 
The first time the owner blows the horn 
the value of his car in money depreciates 
to the extent of the dealer’s commission. 
At the end of two years the car is worth 
probably a third of its first cost in trade 
on a new machine and less than that in a 
cash sale. Money values in the motor field 
are as ephemeral as snow wreaths in thaw; 
but the collaterals continue to make the 
sales. There’s money to spend, even in 
times of depression. Probably at no other 
time does individualized and _ intelligent 
sales effort count for so much. 


Do motor dealers 
You know well 


ETAILERS haye 
properly re. 
a ——— certain 





ort - fibered 

AO) ors of al- 

verge. leged — friends 

a a Sa" of lumber to 


coerce then 
into selling nothing but lumber. It happens 
that lumber is but one factor in the build. 
ing service which every retailer must offer, 
He is confronting a condition and not a 
theory, and he can’t get far unless he han. 
dles the materials which proper 
calls for. 


Values of Frame Construction 

But without being too rough about it, the 
statement can be made that in their efforts 
to round out their services and to meet the 
demands of their customers some retailers 
have let the values and possibilities of 
frame construction rather escape them. At 
least they haven’t been active in spreading 
a knowledge of frame construction and its 
values. If they don’t perform this service 
in their communities, who is going to do it? 

We don’t need to go over the old story 
here of the flexibility of frame construc 
tion, its comparative low cost, its long life 
and its insulating value. Everybody knows 
these things in a general way. But how 


easy it is to forget, especially when an un- § 


tried substitute process is put forward with 
all the power of selective talking points 
and the interest of novelty! 

Among the hard lessons of the late and 
unlamented depression is one to the effect 
that thousands of young married people 
need to live within their incomes. We 
heard the spectacular stories of the bread 
lines and unemployment. 

But there were thousands of minor trag- 
edies; and if some of them were the prod- 
uct of foolishness, they were none the less 
tragic. A young couple set out to main 
tain a front. Probably they rationalized 
the risk they were taking by saying that 
appearances count in business or profes 
sional advancement; which is true enough 
within reason. But they discounted in ad 
vance the money they expected to earn; 
moved into an expensive apartment; spent 
their income before it was earned. They 
had a hard enough time when prosperity 
was riding; and when prosperity went into 
a temporary eclipse they had no reserves 
and were burdened with debt. The habits 
formed in keeping up a false front were al 
old man of the sea on their shoulders. 




















£9 OW it happens that 
{iy these young people 
ty A didn’t need to go to 
the other extreme. 
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slums. If they were high school or college 
graduates or if they had been accustomed 
in youth to suave and attractive surround- 
ings, they could still have had these things 
within reason in a detached house in a gar- 
den suburb or its equivalent. The archi- 
tecture of the small house has made enor- 
mous strides in the last two or three dec- 
ades. The earth still yields her increase, 
and gardening is not a degrading experi- 
ence. Instead of an apartment that de- 
yours the monthly wage, a house would 
economize in living costs, and a garden 
would provide both fruits and flowers. 
Most of us have gardening in the blood. 
Transportation in these days is usually an 
easy and simple thing, and a house in a 
carefully selected section does not depreci- 
ate in value. 

There is something about a house which, 
if given a fair chance, makes for whole- 
some living and reasonable economy. The 
young householder is not likely to be the 
mainstay of a night club or the visible 
means of support of a bootlegger. 







UT here is where the lum- 
berman comes in. No 
house, all things con- 
sidered, is so inexpen- 
Re tS sive to build as a frame 
- ¥ -*" house. None is more 
eh be attractive if it is prop- 
erly designed. None has more _ practical 
permanence. 

But the experience since the war has 
taught even the inexpert public that not 
all houses are alike in value. Unfortunately 
in many places frame houses, figured in 
terms of service, have not been inexpen- 
sive. Our business has fallen too much into 
the hands of men who, whatever they may 
call themselves, are promoters and exploit- 
ers. House values have been decreased by 
the process of taking value out of the ma- 
terials and workmanship and adding it to 
the price charged. Too many houses have 
been built of materials poorer than the use 
demanded; which is an easy statement to 
make, since if this happened to one house 
it would be too many. Experts have found 
how and where to use low-grade materials, 
and that is all right. But when low grades 
are used where they will fail within a few 
years, thus destroying the value of the 
whole, that is something else. 


nN uf \ 


(CF an | 
sag! 
Pig te 


Savings That Don’t Save 


Skimping the frame, saving in nails, fol- 
lowing cheap and inadequate methods of 
putting the skeleton together, these things 
may make possible a cost a little less than 
it otherwise would be. Too often even this 
pitiful saving did not go to the purchaser. 

It’s the disastrous old game of putting 
up a front. One wonders how many bad 
framing jobs have been sold by means of 
trick cupboards and mail boxes. 

Many a family, after its experience un- 
der the harrow of the last two years of 
economic chaos, is a candidate for the more 
wholesome experience of living in its own 
house. But unfortunately the building in- 
dustry has not consolidated its own posi- 
tion as purveyor of sound values in homes. 

One wonders how much sooner the tide 
of home building would have risen if the 
building industry had held firmly to high 
Standards of house construction and of 
sound and reasonable financing and if it 
had set its face against the antics of pro- 
moters and speculators. Too many of us 
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have failed to see beyond the immediate 
sale. A speculator who has the knack of 
building in a hurry and selling to an inex- 
perienced public has bought our materials. 
Here was a market. We told ourselves that 
we were selling building materials and 
could not be dry nurses to the gullible. We 
were in business to sell goods. So we were; 
and we went about the matter in such a 
way that presently our market was de- 
stroyed by distrust. 







T may be said that 
“ this is too dark a 
picture and that it 


represents but a 
minor part of the 
business. True 


MF enough; but how 
many known mistakes can a physician make 
and still keep the confidence of his patients? 

Whatever else may be said about the mat- 
ter, it seems fairly clear that among the 
duties lying before the average lumberman 
is the duty of bringing back frame construc- 
tion to the position it ought to hold. Good 
materials that will hold up during the life- 
time of the house; good framing construc- 
tion that will make the most of these mate- 
rials; good design that will hold respect by 
its dignity and serviceability; good finan- 
cing that will carry its reasonable profit 
and no more; accurate advance estimates; 
sound relationships between material dealer, 
contractor and financier; sound advice 
about real estate values and the proper part 
of town in which to put a given house; 
sound knowledge of the size and kind of 
house which a customer can carry on his 
income; if not all these things enter into 
every transaction, none the less they are 
parts of the dealer’s equipment. He can 
not start too soon collecting the necessary 
skill and letting his customers know that 
he has it. 

Frame construction is more than a stock 
of lumber sold at a reasonable price per 
thousand. And if dealers say with some 
bitterness that the industry is getting too 
complicated, the fact remains that these are 
among the things which will be asked of 
the industry in the future. 

Not long ago we heard a famous dealer 
say that every item of stock he added was 
something to protect his central interest; 
namely, the sale of lumber. Sidelines were 
taken on with that in mind. Services were 
measured by the same yardstick. If a line 
was offered him that might possibly be 
profitable but that did not contribute to 
the central interest of promoting frame con- 
struction, out it went. The same measure- 
ment can be applied to advisory service, 
financing, architectural service. After all, 
we are lumbermen. Lumber is carried by 
lumbermen and not by filling stations and 
feed stores. Lumber is our hole card; and 
we’re not so smart when we forget about it. 


ANU F ACTUR- 
ERS may 
have over- 
looked some- 
thing to 
their own in- 
terest in this 
matter. Your 

old-time sawmill man used to believe that 

his job was the sawing of boards; and what 
was done with the boards once they were 
loaded out made him no never minds. But 
the substitute men changed that and the 
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sawmill executive began to see, with a ris- 
ing of temper, that something would have 
to be done. 


Some Bad Guesses 


Not all of them did the wise thing. Some 
decided the thing to do was to go to the 
public with remonstrances and commands 
and technical selling talk. 

They may have been badly advised by 
so-called advertising experts. 

In any event two undesirable results fol- 
lowed. Retailers did not relish the matter 
of manufacturers going over their heads to 
their customers. They considered them- 
selves the local experts in building mate- 
rials, and so they were. The first result 
was an increase of retailer interest in sub- 
stitutes that were marketed through their 
yards. Some of these substitute men worked 
carefully with retailers, training them how 
to sell and apply their wares. 

The second result was that the selling 
effort aimed at the public and not at the 
retailers was largely wasted. The public 
can decide on a complete unit, like a car 
or a refrigerator, from national advertis- 
ing. A house is fabricated on the lot. No 
two houses can be exactly alike. When the 
public had read national advertising of 
lumber, it was still confronted with , the 
necessity of finding a local expert to help 
it through. Most national advertising of 
lumber to consumers is a doubtful invest- 
ment. Most efforts on the part of manu- 
facturers to work with retailers, to teach 
them proper uses of lumber and proper 
sales methods, are effective. Manufacturers 
seem to have learned this fact. 

The proper promotion of frame construc- 
tion centers in the retailer. He is and must 
be the local expert, the adviser, the sales- 
man. Co-operation to make his work effec- 
tive is a benefit to every phase of the in- 
dustry. 





Activity in Veneer and Basket 
Drying Equipment Installations 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Sept. 20.—Evidence of 
increased activity in the veneer crate and pack- 
age industry is indicated by the recent installa- 
tions of veneer drying as well as basket and 
hamper drying equipment made by the Moore 
Dry Kiln of this city. 

The Avon Manufacturing Co., Avon Park, 
Fla., has just completed the installation of a 
Moore veneer dryer, suction tunnel type, for 
drying citrus crate veneer. 

S. O. Shinholser, Sanford, Fla., manufacturer 
of crates, hampers, baskets etc., is now installing 
a high-powered Moore veneer dryer. This dryer 
is a very economical type to build, yet affords 
large drying capacity. 

The Wadley Veneer Co., Wadley, Ga., an- 
other “package” manufacturer, is now installing 
a Moore veneer dryer of the suction tunnel type. 
All types of crate veneers will be seasoned 
in this efficient type of dryer. 

The Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Camden, 
Ark., and the Arrow Mill Co., Chicago, have 
within the last month completed and placed in 
operation Moore veneer dryers of the high- 
powered Moore reversible cross-circulation fan 
system. The Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
manufactures crate veneers, baskets and ham- 
pers, and the Arrow Mill Co. manufactures 
costly battery separator veneers made from 
Port Orford cedar. 

Engineers of the Moore Dry Kiln Co. haye, 
for many years, designed drying equipment 
especially suited for veneers. Their latest de- 
velopment is a low-cost dryer especially suited 
for the small plant, yet which produces the 
highest quality of seasoned veneer; has large 
capacity and low operating cost. 





Handsome office building of the Griffin Lumber Co., Hudson Falls, N.Y. 


Hupson Fatts, N. Y Sept. 21 Anyone 
approaching the new office and display build 
ing of the Grifthn Lumber Co., here, might 
very naturally think, from the attractive and 
rather imposing appearance of the structure, 
that he was coming to the country estate of 
ome landed proprietor, rather than to a place 
where the merchandising of lumber and other 
home building materials and accessories hold 
full sway 

The visitor's first impression would be fur- 
ther heightened by the spreading lawn and at 
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a pleas 
appearance ol 
more striking by 
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the driveway under which 1 
plattorm for weighing out coal 
the new building decided upon, 
New \ ork Penrose V. 
engaged to combination 
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said Mr. Griffin, “like 
others, we put in a dis 
play room which was 
quite effective so far 
as concerned showing 
materials installed and 


finished, but which was 
altogether too much of 


a motley jumble of sections of roofing, mill- 
work units and various kinds of wall finish, 
all within a restricted space. In other words, 


there was no one of the display rooms which 
was a unified whole, or which created the pleas 
ing and satisfying impression of beauty which 
could be accomplished in the completed building 
of the prospective customer.” 

lor the main entrance room it was decided 
to reproduce in part the famous early Amer 
ican room, shown in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. New York, the Newington 
Room, because it contains the original paneling 
taken from an old house in the town of New 
ington, built about 1740 Vhis which is 
shown in one of the accompanying photographs, 
is paneled with clear pine, treated chemically 
to it the appearance ol 


known ad 


room, 


VIVE ape. 


Some Unusual Side-Lines 

lhe stairway, 
lustrations, 1s 
ihe 


shown another of the il 
this room, and leads to 
wall paper and drapery showroom upstairs 
lines being included in the extensive and 
stock of materials and articles pertain- 
v the home carried by this concern. 

\nother room, with white woodwork, called 


1h 
in Sane 
the sc 
varied 
ne to 


the Georgian Room, is carried out with the 
classic Dri-wood panel and = cornice molding 
and fireplace mantel of fine workmanship 

Incidentally, the china closet in this room, 
as well as the front entrance door and frame, 
ind items of millwork in some other rooms, 
are Morgan products Not many weeks ago 
the Grithn company entertained 115 contractors 
at a dinner held in this display house, at which 
W. LD. Sawler, of the Morgan woodwork or 
ganization, spoke on the benefits of architec 
turally correct design and = construction in 
homes, urging the contractors to avoid monerel 
houses that ck not follow ANY one style. 

In tw f the pictures appearing with this 
tor ire n kitchen equipment of — th 
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Retail Firm's New Office 
and Display Building Has 
Many Interesting Feature. 


Kitchen Maid and Kitchen Kraft lines, manu 


factured by the Wasmuth Endicott Co, These 
units come all assembled, with satin ename| 
finish, equipped with hardware and _ porcelain 
tops, in every conceivable combination. 


There also are shown many other displays 
of kitchen cabinets, ironing boards and break. 
fast nooks which do not appear in the illys: 
trations presented herewith. 

Downstairs is a large room 60 feet in length 
and 26 feet wide, with massive timbered posts 
and with a high projecting plate rail running 
all the way around the room. This plate rail 
projects far enough from the wall to allow 
depth for the different sections of separate dis- 
plays, which are divided off evenly and closed 
up by paneled doors, so that when it is desired 
to keep the doors closed, the effect is that of 
a vertical paneled room, with no materials or 
trade names in evidence, if it is 


desired to 
eliminate them 


for the time being. 

\ decided advantage is that the prospect 
does not see a miscellaneous mixture of all 
kinds of materials strung along the wall, but 
can be shown a single section equipped with 


samples of what he 
be roofing, 


ples, 


is interested in, whether it 
wallboard, paint and varnish sam- 
insulating materials, hardware or any 
other of the twenty exhibits maintained in sep- 
arate sections, by simply opening of the 
paneled doors referred to. 

| Because of lack of space, photographs of 
several of these individual exhibits can not be 
reproduced here, but will appear in a _ later 
issue, together with detailed descriptions. Deal 
ers who are interested in this feature are ad- 
vised to watch for appearance of these photo- 
graphs and descriptive matter.—EprrTor.] 

By invitation of the company, various local 
organizations, particularly women’s clubs, hold 
their meeting and affairs in the office. 
This helps to create interest in the materials, 


one 


social 


which the visitors can not help but see on 
display in a unified manner in complete rooms, 
and also tends to create good will. 

With the facilities afforded by the new dis- 


play room and offices the Griffin company is 
featuring more extensively such specialties as 
Rolscreens, humidifiers, heatilators, and has re- 


cently added new departments to handle all 





Room, from house built in 1740, in new office building of the Griffin Lumber Co., Hudson Falls, N. Y. 
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Showing some of the kitchen equipment on display in new store of the Griffin Lumber Co., Hudson, Falls, N. Y. 


linoleums, and all kinds of rugs from 
and American orientals to the most 
types, selling braided and 


kinds ot 
Gulistan 
expensive 
hooked rugs. 
The wall paper department, of which men 


also 


tion has previously been made, also handies 
draperies and all kinds of curtain material. 
Zesides the line of unfinished furniture, lawn 
furniture etc., the company is adding to its col 
lection of genuine an- 

tiques, which are also 

for sale. ¥ 

The latter of course 


is a rather unusual line 
for a retail lumber con- 
cern to be interested in, 
but it happens that D. 
S. Griffin, president of 
the company, has for a 
number of years been 
a collector of antiques, 
visiting the many auc- 
tions of old homesteads, 
which still exist = in 
this part of the country, 
many of them having 
more or less of the 
original furniture that 
has been handed down 
through four or five 
generations. The articles 
picked up vary from 
all sorts of chairs and drop-leaf tables to high- 
hoys, secretaries, sofas and bureaus. Of course 
the prices asked for these antiques necessarily 
are high, and their incorporation into the 
Griffin line is really for the purpose of at- 
tracting and interesting a certain class of trade 
which it would not otherwise be so likely to 
get in touch with. 

Besides building materials and the other 
items already mentioned, the company also han- 
dies all kinds of fuel, which provides consider- 
able activity at a time, during the winter, when 
the building business is quiet. 

And finally, an important and growing sub- 
department is that devoted to the sale of elec- 
tric refrigerators, radios and electric and gas 
ranges. 

The Griffin Lumber Co., which was estab- 
lished in 1848, supplies everything in the line 
of building materials. It also has a home 
financing plan, within its own organization, 
which enables reliable persons ambitious to own 
homes of their own, to do so upon a monthly 
payment basis. 

The sales force is kept on its toes by periodic 
meetings, at which they are made acquainted 
with the new products that have been taken 
on, and the salesmen are kept “brushed up” as 
regards the selling points of all products han- 
dled. During the summer the colonial display 
house and office were kept open evenings, thus 





{ glimpse of the wall paper department, where draperies 


attracting some customers and prospects who 
could not find it convenient to call during the 
day 

The company publishes a house organ, called 
the “Griffin News,” which is a rather impres- 
sive publication, gotten up in 16-page newspaper 
style, printed in two on good paper, 
and abundantly illustrated with pictures show- 
ing a great number and variety of the prod- 


ce le iTS 


and curtain 


materials also are displayed and sold 


ucts carried in stock. The frequency of pub- 
lication varies from one to three issues per year. 
This year, for obvious reasons, only one issu¢ 


has been put out, that, however, being in a 
somewhat larger edition than usual. 
The officers of this live, aggressive building 


materials merchandising organization are as 


follows: D. S. Griffin, president; M. R. De- 
Golyer, first vice president; L. B. Griffin, sec- 
ond vice president; H. G. Niemer, secretary: 
©. T. Griffin, treasurer. 





Strong Competition in Lumber 
Species for Bridge Construction 


New Or.eans, La., Sept. 21.—Contracts in- 
volved in the construction of the New Orleans 
Public Belt Railroad bridge across the 
Mississippi here continue to center attention in 
lumber circles. There is considerable compe- 
tition between species, it being reported that 
fir has been quoted at quite low prices as an 
inducement to secure the use of that material. 
Large quantities of concrete form lumber will 
be required as well as piling for sub-structure 
and the necessary materials for the rail tracks. 
lormal approval of the low bidders on the four 
contracts has been voiced by the .statewide 
advisory board, speaking for the contributing 
source of $7,000,000 from the Louisiana High- 
way Commission. These low bidders are Siems- 
Helmers (Inc.), St. Paul, Minn., and American 
Bridge Co., New York, covering sub- and 
super-structure respectively on the main span; 
and, McDonald Engineering Co., Chicago, and 
McClintic-Marshall Co., New York (Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation subsidiary) for sub- and 
super-structure of the approaches. Gov. Huey 
P. Long reversed his originally expressed in- 
tent to reject the Bethlehem Steel bid as in- 
formal, a protest against which was made by 
the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va., 
whose bid topped the other by a very slight 
margin. It is understood that a single comple- 
tion bond to be issued by the Union Indemnity 

Co. will cover all four 








contracts. Construction 
is scheduled to begin 
in 60 to 90 days, with 
completion by Aug. 15, 
1933. 

Before the bridge con- 
tracts are formally 
signed they must be ap- 
proved by the South- 
ern Pacfic Lines, users 
of the proposed struc- 
ture and guarantor of 
bond income. Bonds to 
cover the State’s $7,- 
000,000 portion will be 
sold on Nov. 2 and the 
balance of the funds 
raised by an issue by 





The 


“native white pine, about No. 2 Common,” Mr. Griffin says 


narrow, knotty boards at the sides of the big fireplace are of 


the New Orleans Public 
Belt Railroad Commis- 
sion, a municipal 
agency. 
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Operates Branch Yard on ''Cash 
and Carry" Basis 


San AnTONIO, TeExX., Sept. 21.—The Alamo 
Lumber Co., this city, has recently purchased 
from the Richey-Kirby Lumber Co. the real 
estate and buildings belonging to that company 
located at 2110 South Flores Street, also a part 
of its stock of merchandise. The Richey-Kirby 
Lumber Co. will continue in the real estate and 
construction business, under the same corporate 
name and with the merchandise which was re- 
tained, which the company has stored and will 
use in its own work. 

The Alamo Lumber Co. is operating the re- 
cently acquired yard at 2110 South Flores Street 
as a branch of its main yard, which is located 
at 628 Buena Vista Street. 

This branch is being operated under the name 
Alamo Cash & Carry Yard, and is being run 
on exactly the basis that its name indicates. 
No books of account are kept, nothing is 
charged, and no deliveries are made. A cus- 
tomer, however, desiring delivery service can 
get it, but not from the lumber company. That 
is to say, a truck owned by an outsider operates 
in and out of this yard, the driver making a 
charge for any delivery a customer might de- 
sire, according to the amount of the load and 
the distance of the haul. The delivery trans- 
action is strictly between the driver and the 
customer, and whatever amount is paid by the 
customer goes direct to the truck driver, not 
to the lumber company. 

“We have not established this yard with any 
idea of doing away with our credit business at 
our other location,” said Alex R. Thomas, 
manager of the city yard, “but for the reason 
that we feel that there is a demand in the com- 
munity for a certain class of material at a cheap 
price which we can not afford to carry at our 
main yard. 

“Our main yard at 628 Buena Vista Street 
carries strictly longleaf lumber throughout, with 
the exception of finish, which we carry in 
Arkansas soft pine, whereas the Cash & Carry 
Yard at 2110 South Flores Street carries mixed 
longleaf and shortleaf lumber, with a great 
amount of short lengths, and the cheaper grades 
of material in all other products. 

“The idea underlying the whole arrangement 
is to reach a class of trade that demands a cer- 
tain kind of material that we can not afford to 
carry in a yard maintaining a reputation for 
strictly quality products, and also to reach the 
class of trade which is willing to save a small 
amount in the cash and carry way.” 








Competent Contractors and 


the Other Kind 


Here is an interesting dissertation on the 
value of thoroughness, and the importance of 
co-ordination, with special application to the 
dovetailing in, on a building job, of the differ- 
ent kinds of work handled by the various con- 
tractors. It is by A. L. Bowen, superintendent 
of Illinois State Charities, who has been a 
rather close observer of construction work, es- 
pecially of public buildings. He says: 

In my recent position I have been brought 
into association with men and groups who 
have undertaken to do big construction. 

The State two years ago started on a com- 
prehensive building program at its charit- 
able and penal institutions. Not in a techni- 
cal nor mechanical sense have I had any 
supervision over this work, but from the 
standpoint of the inmate and of the taxpayer, 
I have had considerable to do with it. 





Scores of contractors have worked on the 
buildings, some with the brick masonry, some 
with the plumbing, some with the heating, 
some with electrical installation, some with 
boilers and pumps and piping and tunnels. 
The number is too great for enumeration. 

And out of this group it has been easy for 
me, with an untrained eye, to pick out the 
men who knew their business, the men who 
knew every hour and every day exactly what 
they were doing and where they were going. 
They had the special equipment; they had 
employes who knew how to use it economi- 
cally and effectively; they brought their part 
of the work up to the required state at the 
required hour, so that others might begin 
theirs. 

But how many were not ready to hook in! 
Hence delays that were costly to all. Many 


others were at sea from the day they entered -° 


upon their task. They had not ordered their 
materials in time to ensure their arrival 
when they were to be used. Their organi- 
zations were ineffective and inefficient. There 
was no spirit among their men and they 
lacked the skill and the energy to put the 
job over 100 per cent completed. The final 
touches were the hardest and the slowest. 

Thoroughness has always impressed me as 
the paramount principle in the mastery of a 
business or profession. Knowledge of all the 
details and facts, and their proper arrange- 
ment in their logical order, is a part of any 
system of mastery. 


Dealer's Free Sales Service 


Creates Good Will 


The Briggs Lumber Co., of Oneonta, N, y 
which operates four or five yards in the Stat 
of New York, makes extensive use of direct. 
mail advertising. Its chief vehicle consists ¢ 
personal letters addressed to a selected list oj 
prospects. This list is considered of grey 
value, and every effort is made, 
checking and by personal calls, to include on 
the names of persons who by reason of their 
needs and credit rating are real prospects. 

Roscoe C. Briggs, who has a wide reputatio; 
as an astute merchant, is constantly at pains ¢ 


by cross. & 


make these letters both interesting and usefy § 


Some time ago he devised the plan of including 
in them a “Free Sales Service.” 
consists of listing articles of any kind whic 
his customers wish to sell. 

To start the plan going, Mr. Briggs and hi 
helpers went out and solicited this sales in 
formation. But once it was started people be. 
gan voluntarily to send in their items. There 
is of course no charge, direct or indirect, for 
the service. 

One of the important points of this service 
and one that makes it useful to the Briggs com- 
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This Week’s Timely Tip 


Handy Rack for Door Display 


Every door in this display can be shown without any difficulty, by 
the simple operation of turning, just as one would turn the leaves of 


a book. Not only that, but 
the “book” is “loose-leaf,” 
for any door can be lifted off 
the rack and replaced with 
ease, since it is fastened only 
by a screw-eye turned into 
the door, slipped over a suit- 
able hook on the rack. Ralph 
Zehring, of Dayton, Ohio, 
manager of the west side 
store of the Kuntz-Johnson 
Lumber Co., placed the rack 
for display and not for pho- 
tographic purposes, but the 
picture shows how he made 
it. The materials are all 
2x4s, except for the two wire 
struts. The two bottom 
2x4s are bolted to the floor, 
and bolts are extensively 
used to hold the rack to- 
gether. It will be noticed 





that Mr. Zehring used mortised strut joints for the two wooden 
braces, thus assuring absolute rigidity for the rack. 


This service & 
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any, is that the owner’s name is not listed. 
Prospective buyers must come to the Briggs 
office, or telephone 1n, whereupon they are told 
the name of the owner. This method makes 
it possible, and in fact necessary, that the yard 
make personal contact with both the seller and 
the buyer. ; ; ; ns 

When an inquiry comes in, the information is 
given and then a note is written to the owner 
to the effect that such-and-such a person has 
asked about such-and-such an article. The feel- 
ing that a service has been rendered is not 
made oppressive, but the reminder is never 
omitted. Mr. Briggs asks these advertisers to 
list the exact price they will take, and he insists 
that the article shall not be sold for less. In 
this way he creates confidence in the list. He 
also asks that when an article is sold the seller 
shall notify him, so that the item will not be 
included in the next list. This also serves as 
a gentle reminder that the yard has done the 
seller a good turn. 

A typical letter, addressed personally to a 
farmer, begins with this statement: “Here is 
some news that shows that some of us realize 
that building material prices are way down.” 
There follows half a dozen news items of build- 
ing and repair, in progress in the country. 
These items also mention the names of the con- 
tractors doing the work. A couple of items of 
building materials and the price are added. 

On the back of the sheet is the sales service 
list, headed “Briggs Free Sales Service.” The 
following typical list will indicate the variety 
of articles offered: 


Below are listed items which farmers in 
this section wish to sell to or exchange with 
another farmer. If they are of interest to 


you write or phone us and we will put you 
in touch with the owner. If you have some- 
thing you wish listed write us, giving the 
price desired, and we will publish it free. 


1500 watt, 4 eylinder Delco lighting 
plant. Used two years. Good con- 
GO ccnveeawown cee enews Half price 

Light disk drill, good condition..... $10 


Gasoline pump engine, jack and pump. 25 


Wood land roller, in excellent condi- 
IN: acca cts aia ii-ai-ar aera alata i Ata ale ae ae a 12 
COPS CPPOWTIEOS o.2 6000 weeess crave 10 
Refrigerator, 30x16%x42 .........0.. 8 
Clark double disc cutaway harrow in 
EOE GUE ia6e be 6idaceeseew wes 10 
Double unit universal milking ma- 


chine with pump and barn piping.. 50 
Pure bred Guernsey bull, 3 years old. 


Registered and tested (Cathedral 
ee GROG sect cacceueweasanawane 70 
Hudson truck, good mechanical con- 
Gition. Good FUBBOP ..ccccscvcsese 40 
Deering reaper and binder in good 
SN Sac coke nk ees temo heen a ale 50 
3uckeye brooder, stoves and houses 
complete. Nearly mMOW ...cccsrcscee 10 
Organ, in good condition ............ 10 


Although this letter had gone out but a short 
time before, nearly all the articles listed in it had 
found buyers. Mr. Briggs considers that this 
will become a lasting feature of his service and 
that it has already created much good will. 





Opening Gun of Fall Campaign 


Witpwoop, N. J., Sept. 21.—As its opening 
gun in an aggressive drive for fall and winter 
business, the T. S. Goslin Lumber Co. had four 
full pages of advertising in a recent issue of 
the Wildwood Daily Leader. One of the pages 
was devoted to an _ inspirational message, 
signed by T. S. Goslin, president of the com- 


pany; one was devoted to the merits of the 
line of electric refrigerators handled by the 
company, while the other two pages urged 


building and modernizing now, on the grounds 
both of economy and of supplying needed em- 
ployment. Commenting on this advertising Mr. 
Goslin said: 

“Our company is planning for a considerable 
volume of activity this fall and winter. We 
know that many homes, stores and apartments 
are badly in need of alterations and remodel- 
ing. We further believe that the owners have 
the money to do this work. If they have not, 
our financing plan will help them.” 
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Where the Elephant Hangs 
High 

_“At the Sign of the Elephant” may sound 
like a designation of the location of some old 
English tavern, but as a matter of fact it cor- 
rectly describes the location of a very live and 
uptodate retail lumber concern. 

The accompanying illustration tells the story, 


at least in part. It shows the unique sign, or 
symbol, in the form of an elephant of wood, 








| 
| 


Showing the elephant sign suspended from an 
ornamental bracket in the gable of the office 
building of the John Dower Lumber Co., 
situated between Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. 


and holding a timber in its tusks, suspended 
from the gable of the office building of the 
John Dower Lumber Co., located between Seat- 
tle and Tacoma, Wash. 

The explanation of this use of the elephant 
as a symbol of the lumber business may per- 
haps be found in the fact that these animals 
are used in India and Siam for carrying and 
piling lumber, especially teak and other oriental 
woods. Indeed, among the earliest recollec- 
tions of many adults are the pictures which they 
saw in childhood in their school geographies 
showing elephants thus employed. The John 
Dower Lumber Co. apparently has capitalized 
this early geographical training by displaying 
the unusual sign here shown. 

On one of the side walls of the office building 
appears a big circular sign (not shown in the 
picture), with the word “Dower” in large 
letters, with “Building” above, and “Service” 
below, that name. 





Value of Good Lighting 


People used to hate to walk past the lumber 
yard on a dark night, because it was so for- 
bidding, and seemed to offer a shelter for 
miscreants. All this changed when the owner 
put up four large painted bulletin signs and 
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placed an arc light to illuminate each one. 
That block became the Broadway of Blank- 
town. An ice-cream parlor opened across the 
street and a general store decided to stay open 
in the evening. A movie followed. This was 
all years ago, but its counterpart is possible 
today—at least to the extent that a few lights 
at comparative small expense may create con- 
siderable good-will and advertising for a small 
town lumber yard, and make the property own- 
ers, particularly residents of the section, feel 
a lot more kindly toward the business. 
—_—_—_—— 


Smash "Eggs" That Hatch Fires 


The observance of National Fire Prevention 
Week, Oct. 4 to 10, makes the suggestions of 
V. Ernest Field, director of fire prevention 
service, Associated Lumber Mutuals, especially 
timely just now. Mr. Field says: 

Every lumber yard has its eggs for fire to 
hatch—eggs of destruction which have been 
laid by human carelessness. Make your fire 
prevention efforts effective by smashing these 
eggs before they have a chance to hatch. 

The worst of all such eggs is the discarded 
but still-burning cigarette—fertile to the last 
spark—almost certain to hatch if it lands in 
a nest of rubbish, shavings or dried grass. 
For safety’s sake, make and enforce an abso- 


lute rule against smoking on your premises 
and impress upon every man the importance 


of putting out every cigarette before it is 
thrown away, anywhere, any time. 

Other bad eggs are oily waste, greasy cloth- 
ing, oily sawdust and shavings; flying sparks; 
electric wires with worn insulation; make- 
shift fuses, defective flues; broken furnace 
pipes; bad furnaces or stoves; open or defec- 
tive containers for gasoline, oil and paints; 
broken fences; and numerous others. 

Broken fences let trespassers in, and tres- 
passers have been responsible for hundreds 
of serious fires. The combination of gasoline 
fumes and a spark has spelled disaster time 
and again. Oily waste, if not properly han- 
dled, will inevitably breed spontaneous com- 
bustion. Short circuits from worn insulation 
or bad fuses have started many a disastrous 
fire. 

And so on through the list. Bach egg is 
loaded with its own particular type of hazard, 
needing only the touch of human careless- 
ness to start its career of destruction. Look 
for the eggs in your plant. Smash every egg, 
because it is in such eggs that the fire is— 
now. 





Opening of New Store Attracts 


Two Thousand Visitors 


Capott, Wis., Sept. 21.—About 2,000 people 
passed through the new store, display room and 
shed building of the O. & N. Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
at this place, on the recent opening day, which 
also was marked by luncheon served from 10 
a. m. to 5 p. m., and prizes for various contests. 
Through the registrations for these contests a 
good mailing list of prospects for building and 
repair work was obtained. 

A good idea of the new plant may be had 
from the accompanying photograph. At the 
right of the driveway is seen the store and dis- 
play room, where are carried complete lines of 
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The 


new building of the O. & N. Lumber Co. (Inc.), at Cadott, Wis., in the driveway of which 


are seen (at right) A. C. Bjornstad, resident manager, and Al Marthalla, assistant manager 
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builders’ hardware and paints. This room is 
24 by 44 feet, giving ample space for display. 

At the left of the driveway is the stock room, 
where are carried supplies of millwork, roof- 
ings, and various surplus stock. 

The ‘shed is 60 by 120 feet, affording ample 
storage space for keeping the complete stock of 
lumber under cover. A concrete driveway ex- 
tends through the building. 


Yard Managers Use Facts in 


Promoting Sales 


Missouta, Mont., Sept. 21+-Henry W. 
Trask, head of the Interstate Lumber Co.’s line 
of yards, says their volume of business this year 
is about 80 percent of that of last year. Indi- 
vidual yards have done much better than this 
figure, but other yards have done less. 

Specialties have been pushed this year, and 
the yard managers have fully informed them- 
selves on how to sell the various lines. Mr. 
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Trask said their sales of WesTboard (which 
is the fir plywood made by the Washington Ve- 
neer Co., Olympia, and sold under the name 
WesTboard) are increasing right along, and 
that there are many selling points in favor of 
this product. As Montana folks generally ap- 
preciate wood, his men are able to sell WesT- 
board on the beauty of grain and the all-around 
utility of this product, added to the fact that 
a 4x8-foot piece costs approximately the same 
price as other wall or panel material. 

Mr. Trask also spoke a good word for insu- 
lation, of which they sell a considerable amount. 

This firm has for some years conducted an 
active campaign for the use of good wood shin- 
gles in re-roofing over old wood shingles. Dur- 
ing the past three years they have made tests 
which proved that having the additional “over- 
coat” of shingles on the roof really saves fuel, 
and also keeps the house cooler in the summer. 

These facts, and the added testimonials of 
home-owners who have such roofs, are used by 
their yard managers in promoting sales. 


Yards’ Departmental Profits 


Continuing its statistical research concerning 
various phases of retail yard operation, some 
of the results of which have been published in 
previous issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the Eastern Millwork Bureau, with headquar- 
ters in New York City, finds that among the 


126 firms for which it audited the last year 
and whose figures are available, 30 operate 
miscellaneous specialties departments. In the 


list of specialties are found such items as built- 
in kitchen equipment, refrigerators, rustic and 
lawn furniture, folding garage doors etc. New 
lines of merchandise have been constantly added 
during the last few years. Dealers are advised 
to create separate departments for these items 
and thus determine whether or not specialties 
are a profitable venture. The consensus for 
these 30 firms reflects: ; 

Percent Percent 

on cost of sales 
Miscellaneous 


cialty 
Cost of 


spe- 
. $493,035.81 
377,805.91 


aon D . 
BSAaieS....4-. 


100 
sales... 100 76.5 
Gross profit . $115,229.90 30.5 


Department expense 128,864.77 34.4 





Net 
1929 


13,634.87 


results reflected a loss of 6.4 


Average volume 
$16,430 


1929. 


per firm is approximatels 
percent as compared with $23,760 in 
The gross profit or mark-up 
30.5 percent, is practically the same as in 1929 
when the mark-up was 30.6 percent. 
This low mark-up of itself precludes the pos- 
sibility of profit. 

Twelve firms, or 40 percent, 
sper departments 


consensus 


secured, 


average 


their 
during 


operated 
profitably 
reflecting: 


ialties 
1930, the 
Percent Percent 


on cost of sales 
Sales 


$2?89.504.29 - 100 
Cost of sales 188,765.23 100 73.5 
Gross profit ..$ 76,739.06 40.6 26.5 
Department expense 63,763.80 3.7 22 
Net profit -$ 12,975.26 6.9 4.5 
Average volume per firm is approximately 
$24,000. These firms secured a fair volume 


and what is 
mark-up of 


dise 


more 
10.6 


important, 
percent 


maintained a 
of merchan- 
Result, satisfactory operating profit. 
firms, or 60 percent, failed 


on cost 
sold 


Kighteen to earn 


profits in this department, the consensus re- 
flecting: Percent Percent 
on cost of sales 

Sales . $203,531.52 100 

Cost of sales... 165,040.68 100 81 

Gross profit .....$ 38,490.84 23.4 19 
Department expense 65,100.97 39.5 32.1 
Net loss. .8 26,610.13 16.1 13.1 
Average volume per firm was $11,300—not 
enough to warrant the investmént in stocks 


and the time 
It is very 
make for 


spent 


attempting to merchandise. 
apparent that low mark-up does not 
volume, for this 


big else sales group 


would be comparable in average to the group 
operating profitably. Certainly 23.4 percent 
mark-up is low enough—entirely too low to 
give the dealer a profit. 

A mark-up of 40 percent would have de- 
veloped a profit for the majority of firms in 
this group. Furthermore, 40 percent 
sary for products of this type. 


is neces- 


Wholesale Departments 
Continuing its statistical research, the bu- 
reau finds that of the 126 firms for which it 
audited last year and whose figures are avail- 
able, 66 operate wholesale departments, and in- 
clude therein only sales made in large quanti- 
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OCTOBER 


The attention of many a householder is 
being directed to the furnace room, the 
coal bin, the insulation and weather-strip- 
ping of his home, and to other preparations 
for winter. That means need for building 
materials as well as services of plumber or 
carpenter. With the approach of winter 
some folks will be considering making the 
attic habitable as an extra sleeping room 
or two. An active prospector might find 
some extra sales possible during October, 
with the coming of winter as the motive. 





ties and shipped direct to the job and there- 

fore not subject to the usual yard handling and 

delivery expense. The consensus reflects: 
Percent Percent 
on cost of sales 


Wholesale sales. .$2,421,924.84 100 
Cost of sales (pur- 

GUEMOE) icecccis 2,165,846.52 100 89.5 

Gross profit .$ 256,078.32 11.9 10.5 
Department ex- 

pense 302,920.75 14 12.4 

ee $6,842.43 2.1 1.9 
1929 results reflected a profit of 3 oy 
1928 results reflected a profit of A 6 

Twelve firms, or 18 percent, operated their 
wholesale departments profitably in 1930, the 


consensus reflecting: 
Percent Percent 
on cost of sales 


TS reer etre Ree ee Oy 100 
Cost of sales (pur- 
GUGBOS) ere dees 555,320.06 100 89 
Gross profit ..... $ 68,857.01 12.4 11 
Department expense 58,861.61 10.6 9.4 
Net profit ......$ 9,995.40 1.8 1.6 
1929 results reflectéd a profit of 1.5 
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Announce Details of Home 
Finance Plan 


Tacoma, WasH., Sept. 19.—Further detai, 
of the plan to finance home building in Tacom 
were announced today by John Dower, preg. 
dent of the John Dower Lumber Co., who ha 
obtained the co-operation of fifty local ¢qp, 
tractors, architects and business men who yj 
work together under the plan of the Nation; 
Homes Finance Corporation. 

The arrangement for local home buildin 
is for three-fourths of the total cost of si, 
and building material to be loaned to the Pros. 
pective builder at a cost of $8.44 per $1,0y 
borrowed, including both principal and intereg 
and the builder will have 15 years to pay of 
the loan. A standardized service to provid 
architectural plans, expert workmanship and th 
best quality of material will be offered. 


re Analyzed 


Fifty-four firms, or 82 percent, failed ¢ 
earn a profit from their wholesale activities 
the consensus being: 

Percent Percey 

on cost of sale; 
eae ee $1,797,747.77 ail 100 
Cost of sales..... 1,610,526.46 100 89.6 

Gross profit....$ 187,221.31 11.7 10.4 
Department ex- 

DO wececawda 244,059.14 15.2 13.6 

Met BOGOR cdkecan + 56,837.83 3.9 3.2 

Wholesale or carlot business is almost al- 
ways handled on a very small margin, ar 
this report includes sales of lumber, maso 


material 
materials 


and various 
purchased and 
often dealers resort to 
when they feel it 
get business. 


items 
sold 


other of building 
direct. Ver 
quoting as wholesale 
necessary to cut prices t 
This practice has invariably re- 
sulted in a loss to the dealer. It is true that 
wholesale business helps absorb overhead ex- 
pense where it carries its proportionate share 
of such expense. But many dealers still insist 
that this type of business is “all profit.” The 
sight of the credit risk and cost 
financing until payment is received. Also that 
they automatically reduce the volume of what 
is logically retail and should be 
treated as such. 

During 1927-28-29 the 
wholesale sales steadily 
ing 1930 this type of 
proximately 45 percent from the 1929 volume 
level. This decrease was due not much t 
the dealers’ efforts as to the absence of specu: 
lative building throughout the country during 
1930. “Volume at any price” is certainly ou 
of place in the building supply industry, and 
this report proves conclusively that it has 
been an expensive luxury for the great ma- 
jority of firms whose results are incorporated 
herein, 


lose 


business 


volume of 
increased. 
business 


But 
decreased ap- 


so 





Modernizing Proves a Com- 
munity Help 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 21.—Does home 
modernizing help employment and __ stimulate 
business in the community? Here is a_ fat 
story, related at a meeting of one of the com- 
mittees of the President's housing conierenct 
last week, which seems to indicate that it does 

A home owner in a medium-sized Ohio tow! 
spent $4,000 remodeling and modernizing his 
home. To find out whether the money wa 
helping the community, his wife decided t 
watch the returned checks. Endorsements it- 
dicated that they had passed through the hai 
of at least thirty persons in the community. 
These endorsements included contractors, m2 
terial dealers, butchers, doctors, one school, 
one undertaker and three groceries. In add 
tion it was known that the mechanics and la 
borers received something out of the expend 
ture. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE MAIL BAG 








_——————— 


Among the many interesting letters that have 
come to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during the 
last week, a few have been selected to pass on 
to the industry at large. Comments are invited 
from any of our readers. The head of a well 
known concern making large shipments of lum- 
ber from the South writes as follows: 


Will Order Only Wooden Cars 


During the last summer we have had com- 
plaints on stained lumber which we could not 
understand. We knew that our lumber was 
thoroughly dry, and were also aware of the 
fact that occasionally a little rain might have 


been falling during the time the car was 
loaded, but not enough to damage the lumber 
in any way. Upon close investigation we 
learned that invariably the cars on which 
these complaints were made were steel cars, 
which led to the conclusion that any lumber 
that was not absolutely dry would, in the 


summer, stain when shipped in a steel car. I 
presume that the heat in this steel car during 
the hot summer time would be anywhere from 
150 to 160 We are therefore order- 
ing wooden cars for all of our shipments until 
cool weather, and I am passing this informa- 
tion on to you thinking it might be a news 
item which would be of benefit to others. 


Wants Federal Aid for Business 


From the sales manager of a large western 
lumber producing concern comes this communi- 
cation, discussing a subject that is very much 
in the minds of the entire lumber industry. As 
will be noted, the writer solicits expressions 
from the readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
on this subject. 

I have 
on page 26 of 


degrees. 


read the article 


19, entitled 


with great interest 
your issue of Sept. 
“Local Bankers Said to Be Discouraging 
Building.” This situation is not only local 
and the title could just as well read “‘Bankers 


Nationally Said to Be Discouraging Building” 
and all other lines of business, for that mat- 
ter. This brings up the thought that it is 
about time to agitate for Federal aid in busi- 
ness. We have farm relief; we have foreign 
relief; we have cotton relief, and we have 
farm loans. Is it not more important that 
we have home loans—loans that could be se- 
cured for worth while causes at a reasonable 
rate and not at the tremendous expense that 
the layman must bear as a “penalty” for bor- 


rowing money. 
interest, but 


Not only does the layman pay 
there is the commission to the 
bank; and the recommendation that he insure 
his property through the bank; that the title 
be searched through the bank, and what not, 
and in each instance the bank adds liberally 
to his expense so that instead of functioning 
as banks they have reached more or less the 
state of being racketeers, and I feel that in 
order to save the situation Government loans 
are the only solution, using postal savings 
funds for the purpose. Under Government 
scrutiny the loans would be more equitably 
made and values more conservatively estab- 
lished. 

I have reference to homes 
and under—not to apartment 
or loft buildings. 

It would seem logical that the Government 
Would be interested in aiding its citizenry in 
a stable manner, such as loaning money for 
home owning. I will be very glad to have an 
expression from your readers on this subject.” 


valued 
buildings, 


$10,000 
flats, 


Small Mill Output at Peak 


From a small mill operator in the South 
comes a communication that is of especial in- 
terest as it expresses the opinion that small 
mill production has reached its peak. In this 
letter the writer says: 

During the readjustment period of 1921 we 
were constantly being offered blocks of timber. 
As you know, we are small mill operators, and 
I would imagine that during that period there 
Was not a time when we did not have from 
25 million to 50 million feet of offerings which 
We could have investigated. 


It is a very significant fact that during 
this present distress of the industry we are 


having a very small amount of stumpage of- 
fered to us, which leads to the conclusion that 
the small mill production has at last reached 
its peak, and in my opinion will never again 
equal the volume of 1927, 1928 and 1929. 


Tells How to End Depression 


From an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reader in 
West Virginia comes an interesting communica- 
tion pointing out a way in which the depression 
may be ended and the wheels of prosperity again 
put in motion. As indicated, this letter was 
inspired by a suggestion from a well known 
lumberman, printed in the Sept. 5 issue. of this 
paper. Our West. Virginia reader comments 
as follows: 

I see many remedies for the 
pression (or panic), but never has any one 
given the only cure there is. Gov. Roosevelt 
of New York has come closer to the remedy 


present de- 


than any suggestion that I have seen so far. 
He says increase the income tax 50 percent. 
This is a very good suggestion. He should 


have said 100 percent. 
God gives us a cure for this depression and 





[Sales-o-gram No. 76] 


VIVID 


A weather stripping company pictures a 
house with a six-foot hole for the cold air 
to enter—illustrating the aggregate leakage 
in an average small house. An_ insulation 
house claims to “surround heat-wasteful 
homes with invisible walls equal to concrete 
ten feet thick.” Such figures of speech, 
when true, make facts vivid, make needs 
vivid, make wants vivid. What dramatic 
statements might you give concerning the 
strength of your lumber, or the force of the 
wind against a roof, during a storm? 





You can see it 
and 18: 1 to 8. 
AMERICAN LA'MBERMAN 
Mr. Case, of Spokane, Wash., 
lumber industry, said that it should go on a 
fifty-fifty This means reduce their 
operating cost 50 percent; increase their prod- 


the only cure. 
tev. 17: 16-17 
In your 


in Daniel 2:43; 


of Sept. 5 
speaking of the 


basis. 


uct in price 50 percent. 

A fine suggestion for the lumbkermen. But 
where would it put the other fellow? Let’s 
see; in order to reduce their operating expense 


they would have to cut wages 50 percent or 
have their laborers do twice the amount of 
labor; they would have to buy their machinery 
and log equipment one-half cheaper; buy 
trucks and horses, or anything they are using, 
one-half cheaper. Now, can they do that? 
You know they can’t. 

The only remedy for hard times is to help 
the consumer. Some one said “Save the 
pennies and the dollars will take care of them- 
selves.” Help the consumer and manufacturers 


will take care of themselves. This reminds 
me of a story I heard about a Jew and Irish- 
man going to Heaven. When they went to 


Heaven St. Peter asked them what they were 
doing there so soon. They stated that they 
were tired of living in this troublesome world 
below and thought they would come on up 
to Heaven. Peter told them to go back down 
to the world and do all the good they could, 
and he asked the Irishman how much he 
wanted to take back with him. He said 
$100,000 would do him as long as he would 
want to stay. St. Peter then asked the Jew 
how much he wanted. He said “Nothing but 
the name and address of the Irishman.” 

And so it is with the world today. 

If the Government will help the consumers, 
the manufacturers will only need their names 
and addresses. 


Why Teach Russia How to Compete? 


The sales manager of one of the leading 
southern hardwood producing concerns, in an 
interesting letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
takes occasion to make some comment on the 
situation in Russia and evidences considerable 
skepticism as to the success of the much talked 
of “Five-Year Plan.” In this connection he 
says: 

I can not but feel that our American peo- 
ple who go over to Russia for the sole purpose 
of teaching the people of that country how 
to do things in competition with us should, 
upon their departure, have their United States 
citizenship cancelled and immediately become 
aliens to this country. Taking into careful 
consideration the intellectual standards of 
Russia, at least a century of intensive teach- 
ing and training would be required before the 
populace would have an understanding that 
would be sound enough to begin building an 
American education. 

As I see it, Russia is in 
under the 


the hands of and 
control of a band of legitimatized 
‘“hi-jackers” of the most intellectual order 
who have been successful through various 
forms of advertising and salesmanship in 
drafting the entire Russian populace into 
slavery. Now that is all I can figure out of 
it, and sooner or later, it will blow up, maybe 
at the expiration of five years or ten—but it 
will not last. 


When Will the Dealers Stock Up? 


Offering an apology for the lack of optimism 
in his letter, the vice president of a large south- 
ern lumber manufacturing concern writes to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, making some comment 
on a poem that was printed in the issue of 


Sept. 5, under the heading “Missing Sales.” In 
his comment this manufacturer said: 
This poem should afford food for thought 


for most retail lumber dealers, all of whom 
have very low and broken stocks and are 
buying only as they make sales. Whether or 
not it will stimulate any buying is a ques- 
tion. I am convinced that very few retailers 
are going to stock up with lumber until they 
actually have the experience of losing a lot 
of business by not having lumber stocks on 
hand that are called for. The trouble with a 
good many retail yards in buying lumber they 
actually need is that they do not have the 
cash and can not make collections sufficient 
to pay their obligations. The banks now have 
practically all the money and are using undue 
pressure at present to get the balance of it. 
As to the market, the facts generally known 
are that there is not much demand because 
of the low buying power of the farmer and 
the unemployed. In my opinion, this buying 
power will not be greatly increased during 
the rest of the year. The retail lumber dealer 
is not going to buy lumber until there is some 
buying power and until he can collect a lot 
of his accounts. 


Finds a Little Better Feeling 


A somewhat more optimistic feeling than is 
indicated in the letter from this southern manu- 
facturer is shown in a letter received from the 
sales manager of an important lumber manu- 
facturing concern in California. This sales 
manager recently has been making a personal 
tour of some of the territory, and in a letter to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, discussing market 
conditions, he said: 

There seems to be a little better feeling in 
various sections of the country. During the 
last ten days I have visited Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Louisville, Ky., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and I find that the dealers 
are buying for their immediate requirements 
only. IE believe that we will have some de- 
mand for lumber during the next 90 days, 
but we have laid our plans for a rather. quiet 
winter and with the hope and feeling that 
business will show a decided improvement 
next spring. 








ad, ¥ 


HENNESSY, 
President 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 21.— 
One of the most important an- 
._ nouncements to the lumber trade 
that has been made for some time 
was released from the offices of 
the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 
Co., in this city, a few days ago. 

For many years the Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Co. has been a 
sales company as well as a man- 
agement corporation. E. L. Car- 
penter, president, has announced 
that for greater efficiency in oper- 
ation, it has been decided to sep- 
arate the selling function from the 
other activities of the company. 
Following this decision, announce- 
ment is made of the organization 
in the United States of the Shevlin 
Pine Sales Co. and in Canada of 
the Shevlin Pine Sales Co. (Ltd.). 

The products of four large pine 
lumber manufacturing companies, 
under the general management of 
the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 
Co., hereafter will be sold in the 
United States by the Shevlin Pine 
Sales Co. and in Canada by the 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co. (Ltd.). 
These manufacturing companies 








N. H. MORGAN, 
York District Sales 
Manager 


New 
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Pine Producer Separatests 


Reorganized Selling Forces Expects! Sel 


are the McCloud River Lumber 
Co., McCloud, Calif., producer of 
Ponderosa pine and sugar (genu- 
ine white) pine; the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., Bend, Ore., producer ot 
Ponderosa pine; the Carpenter- 
Hixon Co. (Ltd.), 
Ont., producer of northern (genu- 
ine) white pine, Norway or red 
pine, and eastern spruce; Shevlin- 
Clarke Co. (Ltd.), Fort Frances, 
Ont., producer of northern (genu- 
ine) white pine and Norway or red 


pine. ; 
The officers and directors of the 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co. and the 


Shevlin Pine Sales Co. (Ltd.) are 
identical and are as follows: 


President—J. P. Hennessy. 





ia ©& 
Vice 


TAYLOR, 


President 





MARK R, MOULTON, 
Minneapolis District 
Sales Manager 





Blind River, © 


Vice presidents—L. W. Carpen- 
ter, F. W. Coan, C. H. Shevlin and 
L. O. Taylor. 


Secretary—R. W. Wetmore. 


Treasurer—P. V. Eames. 
Assistant secretary—-C. R. Ba- 
zal. 
Assistant treasurer—W. E. 


Comptroller—D. P. 


3ast. 
Larsen. 
Directors—E. L. 
V. Eames, J. P. 
Hixon and R. W. 


Carpenter, P. 
Hennessy, F. P. 
Wetmore. 

The functions and _ responsibili- 
ties of the four vice presidents will 
be as follows: 


L. W. Carpenter as heretofore 
will be in charge of sales of north- 


L. W. CARPENTER, 
Vice President 


W. G. KAHMAN, 
Francisco District 
Manager 


San Sales 


ern (genuine) white pine and No. @ 


way or red pine. 


F. W. 


Coan as heretofore wij 


be in charge of sales of the weg. 


Shevlin 
and 


ern varieties of 
namely, Ponderosa 
(genuine white) pine. 


pine 
Sugar 


C. H. Shevlin will function q 
general contact man between th 
executive offices and district sales 
offices, as well as representative | 
and the trade generally. 





L. O. Taylor will have charg 
of sales of factory lumber and box § 
shook, as well as trade promotio; J 


and general sales developmen 
work. 
The executive offices of both 


companies are located at 900 Firs 
National-Soo Line Building i 
Minneapolis. 


H. E. Skinner, who for many 
years has been in the service of 
the various manufacturing compa. 
nies, will be office manager of the 
executive offices. Branch offices of 
the Shevlin Pine Sales Co. are lo. 
cated at Chicago, Minneapolis 
New York and San Francisco. A 
branch office of Shevlin Pine Sales 
Co. (Ltd.) is located at 1806 Roya 
Bank Building, Toronto, Ont 
Canada. 


The credit department will be lo- : 


cated at Minneapolis in charge of 
John S. Hodges, credit manager. 
The 


traffic department will be 


located at Minneapolis, in charge § 


of Roy H. Dahlberg, traffic man- 
ager. 

The Minneapolis district sales 
office will be in charge of Mark R. 
Moulton, district sales manager, a 


Laie 


——— 


a 


t 


ae 





position he has occupied for many 


years with the Shevlin, Carpenter ; 
Under his jurisdic: | 


& Clarke Co. 


tion will be George L. Andrew, 


ANSON C. DEWEY, 
Chicago District Sale 
Representative 
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;. B. Millard and Boyd F. Mon- 


roe. % 
The New York sales office ts 
located at 1205 Graybar Building, 
New York City, in charge of N. H. 
Morgan, district sales manager, 
who formerly operated in that ter- 
ritory as N. H. Morgan, sales 
agent. He will be assisted in the 
New York office by H. A. Habeck, 
E. L. Shevlin, L. L. Buck and F. 
N. Taylor; the latter will be lo- 
cated at 1102 Genesee Building, 
3uffalo, N. Y., and will handle the 
trade in western New York State. 

The Chicago sales office is lo- 
cated at 1866—208 South La Salle 
Street Building, in charge of A. F. 
Boyd, district sales manager. Mr. 
Boyd has occupied a similar posi- 
tion with the Shevlin, Carpenter & 
Clarke Co. for the last ten years. 
He will be assisted in the Chicago 
territory by S. D. Nelson and An- 
son C. Dewey. Under his jurisdic- 
tion also will be Roy M. Kelso, 
3-126 General Motors Building, 
Detroit, Mich.; L. W. Suppe, 2159 
Olive Avenue, Lakewood Station, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and A. J. Elert, 
2621 North 50th Street, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

The San Francisco sales office, 
located at 1030 Monadnock Build- 
ing, is in charge of W. G. Kahman, 
district sales manager. For many 
years Mr. Kahman has been sales 
manager at the plant of the Mc- 
Cloud River Lumber Co., McCloud, 
Calif., and at the San Francisco 
ofice of that company. He will 
be assisted in San Francisco terri- 
tory by W. H. Nigh. Also work- 
ing under his jurisdiction will be 
L. S. Turnbull, Petroleum Securi- 
ties Building, Los Angeles; R. C. 
Callaway, 506 First National Bank 
suilding, Fort Worth, Tex. 

All of 


Ss. D. NELSON, 
Chicago District Sales 
Representative 


the above mentioned are 


o Serve Trade With Greater Efficiency 


exclusive Shevlin Pine salesmen. 
In addition to these, there are a 
number of commission and whole- 
sales representatives who are au- 
thorized sales representatives of the 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co. These 
salesmen and the districts in which 
they operate are as follows: 
Minneapolis District—George C. 
Lindeberg, Spencer, Iowa; W. H. 
Beverstock, Waterloo, Iowa; J. H. 
Byrnes, Des Moines, Iowa; Chas, 
A. Mattson, Duluth, Minn.; E. J. 
Dwyer, St. Cloud, Minn.; Walter 
F. Sullivan, Winona, Minn.; 
Bradley-Miller & say City, 
Mich.; O. H. Sample Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Noll-Welty Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; J. F. 
Gresly & Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Co., 


F. W. COAN, 
Vice President 


A. J. ELERT, 
Sales Representative, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rocky Mountain District—Morri- 
son-Merrill & Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Wallin-Valentine Lumber 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


Chicago District—W. M. Barry 
Lumber Co., Galesburg, Ill.; Gray 


Lumber Sales Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
New York District — McEwen 


Lumber Co., High 
and Norfolk, Va. 


Point, N. C., 
Exclusive Shev- 


lin pine representative in south- 
eastern section of the United 
States, 


San Francisco District—William 
Cameron & Co., Waco, Tex.; Con- 


tinental Importing & Exporting 
Co., El Paso, Tex., covering cen- 
tral and southern Texas. 


In order that there may be com- 





x ws 
District 


BOYD, 


Chicago Sales Manager 


ROY M. KELSO, 


Sales Representative, 
Detroit, Mich, 
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Cc. H. SHEVLIN, 


Vice President 

plete co-ordination between the 
sales representatives in the field, 
the general sales offices and the 
mills, there will be a representative 
at each of the four mills whose 
production is sold by the Shevlin 
Pine Sales Co., these being as 
follows: 


A. G. Paul, jr., will be acting 
mill sales manager of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., Bend, Ore. 


W. J. Lawrence, mill sales man- 
ager for the McCloud River Lum- 
ber Co., McCloud, Calif. 


A. E. Nelson, mill sales man- 
ager for the Shevlin-Clarke Co. 
(Ltd.) Fort Frances, Ont. 


C. A. Needs, acting sales man- 
ager for the Carpenter-Hixon Co, 
(Ltd.), Blind River, Ont. 


The district sales office of the 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co. (Ltd.), lo- 
cated at 1806 Royal Bank Building, 
Toronto, Ont., will be in charge 
of R. C. Monroe, district sales 
manager. He will be assisted by 
F. Rossborough, W. C. Morley 
and C. L. Reed, all of Toronto. 


L. W. SUPPE, 
Sales Representative, 
Cleveland, Ohio 








National Production, Shipments and Orders 


21.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Sept. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


identical mills for the corresponding period of 1930: 


ONE WEEK 


No. of 
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Association report for the week ended Sept. 12, and for thirty. ‘ 
six weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 1930 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics oj 


Percent Percent Percen 
a * ; Mills Production of 1930 Shipments of 1930 Orders of 1939 
outhern Pine a eee 9 925 29 1¢ a 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ ize erty t+ pa oe ier 'eos 70 78°738°000 3B 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 61 20'911'000 55 23'320.000 65 17/782,000 > 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 23 16,045,000 83 17,168,000 120 18'985.000 ~ 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 376,000 8 »'§ 22.000 92 1,071,000 42 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 1,034,000 71 782.000 46 851,000 75 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 36 3,157,000 75 3,645,000 97 3,288,000 80 
ee ee 457 1 38,301,000 62 153,674,000 73 1 19,905,000 “67 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 214 12,585,000 60 18,067,000 89 18,277,000 90 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 478,000 83 1,196,000 69 1 007,000 89 
ne aod dnmews kis ob eee as 2: 30 13,063,000 61 19,263, 000 87 49, 284,000 “90 
Grand totals ..cccccccccccccccccsscccccees 671 151,364,000 62 172,937,000 75 169,189,000 69 
THIRTY-SIX WEEKS Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association Seeeee ete eeeeeeeeee 118 1,115,639,000 65 1,266,846,000 79 1 258,215 5,000 81 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 194 36,158,000 71 3,816,954,000 75 712,203,000 76 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 61 571,000 67 984,651,000 77 947.131.000 > 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.f.. 24 355,000 66 563,103,000 88 561,741,000 84 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 95, "O45 5,000 55 96,763,000 71 92°230'000 73 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 75,805,000 76 48,010,000 69 $4,983,000 69 
North Carolina Pine Association............. $2 152,887,0 000 71 159,934,000 93 136, 786, 000 87 
WOORs GOTRWOOESD oc sc ccccevesscecesescccese 467 6 480, 360,! 000 69 6,926,261,000 77 6,753,289,000 78 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 188 554,699,000 59 675,246,000 82 674,620,000 88 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 100, 517,000 54 79,466,000 68 77,165, 9,000 81 
Total harGwoodsS ...cccccccccccscccscvcsece 209 65! 555,216, 000 58 754,712,000 81 751, 785 5,000 87 
GrnmG CetelS cccvcccccvcctiesicvesctvesssee 655 7,135,576,000 68 7,690,973,000 78 7,505,074,000 79 
*Average weekly number. +Thirty-five weeks. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasHInocton, D. C., 


footage Sept. 


Sept. 


—Association— 
Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


21.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
12, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 





Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
115 Pg ery 77,700,000 10 
E 167 1,359,241,000 258,903,000 19 
80 1°283'9 SS8S,764,000 7 
* 7 272,465,000 15,610,000 6 
P 163 904,262,000 126,079,000 14 





West Coast Review 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Sept. 23—The 224 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended pep 19 reported : 


[Special telegram to 


SEATTLE, WASH., 


Production 13,748,000 
Shipments 95, 769,000 2.16 over production 
Orders 95,057,000 1.4 over production 


A group of 343 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1931 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity 298,599,000 
Average weekly cut for 37 weeks 
1930 Verkbte se beeen ee ene wa 158,861,000 
1931 re ee ee 121,002,000 


Actual cut for week ended Sept. 19 104,938,000 


A group of 224 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Sept. 19 was 102,749,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 


Shipments Orders Orders 


ME seeeds 29,607,000 29,375,000 74,240,000 

Domestic 
Cargo ... 12,282,000 44,134,000 135,219,000 
Export 16,125,000 13,792,000 95,034,000 
Local 7,755,000 oT Baie 
95,769,000 95,657,000 304,492,000 


A group of 194 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1930 and 1931 to date, reported as follows: 


Week ended Average for 37 weeks 
Sept. 19, 1931 1931 1930 


Production 
Shipments 
Orders 


100,902,000 
93,690,090 
93,139,000 


100,989,000 
105,693,000 
102,611,000 


141,210,000 
140,054,000 
34,413,000 





Orders 


Percent Over Output 


[Special telegram to American LumBERMAN] 


WasHInGTon, D. C., Sept. 2 
production aggregating 180,363,000 feet, 
The week’s figures for production, 


Northern Pine Mfrs. Association 


Totals, softwoods 


Hardwoods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


shipmeats, 
shipments and orders 


Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn........... 


* 


24.—Five hundred and sixty-eight softwood mills of seven associa- 
tions for the week ended Sept. 19 reported to the 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
180,518,000 feet, and orders, 


follow: 


Association 
173,090,000 feet. 





No. of 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 
13 28,923,900 33,369,000 34, 440,000 
224 93,748,000 95,769,000 95,05 57, 000 
86 27,214,000 25,854,000 23,592,000 
° 22 14,704,000 15,054,000 a3 $ 3,000 
° 7 816,000 2,185,000 2,078,000 
19 932.000 1,024,000 1,120,000 
79 5,025,009 7,263,000 4.899.000 
68 171,362,000 180,518,000 173,090,000 
264 15,568,000 18,967,000 18,767,000 
19 549,000 1,696,000 1,359,000 
os 283 16,117,000 20,663,000 20 12 6,000 


Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram 


PorTLAND, OreE., Sept. 23.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Sept. 19 
Total number of mills reporting, 86: 
Actual production for week...... re 
ERE AREER GIA BRO EE Se Se eee 25 
Ree POGGIWOE. ci ccc ccsnoenscs 23,! 
Report of 60 mills: 
Operating capacity 
Average for 


to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


14,00 
54,000 
92,00! 





‘ 


68,605,0 
$2,042,000 


3 previous years.... 


Actual production for week. 24,565,000 
Report of 80 mills: 

AvVerase Droguction ......cccccee 41,186,000 
ERS ep rr ree 83,226,000 
Stock on hand—Sept. 19...... 1,279,437,000 











Identical mills reporting, 60: 
Production— 
Operating capacity 68,605,000 


Identical mills reporting, 77: 
Production 





Southern Pine Report 


New Or-eans, La., Sept. 21.—For the week 
ended Sept. 12, Saturday, 129 mills of total 
capacity 134% units (a unit representing an 


average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1927, and Oct. 31, 1930), 
report as follows to the "boaians Pine Asso- 
ciation. 

Pet. of output 


3-year Ac- 

Production— Carst Feet Ave. “ 

Aver. 3 years. ... 55,865,000 

Po a ... 24,688,000 44. i9 
Shipments* .1,449 30,429,000 54.47 1 23.25 
Orders 

Received* ....1,440 30,240,000 654.13 122.49 
On hand end 

|. Ss | 790 75,590,000 

*Orders were 99.38 percent of shipmentil 


tCar basis is 21,000 feet. 


tOrders on hand at above 129 mills showed 
a decrease of 0.24 percent, or 189,000 feet, 





during the week. 


Average for 3 prev‘ous years.. 42,042,000 & 
Week ended Week ended 
Se pt. 19, 1931 Sept. 20, 1930 
Actual for week.. 24,365,000 36,725,000 
Shipments .. aoe 23/270. 000 35,759,000 
Orders received 20,982,000 28,562,000 


Average for 3 previous years.. 40,794,000 | 
Week ended Week ended 
Sept. 19, 1931 Sept. 20, 1930 
Unfilled orders.... 82,940,000 132,418,000 
Gross stocks on 
a 1,260,174.000 1,380,344,000 
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WestCoastWaterborne 


SeaTTLe, WASH., Sept. 21.—The Pacific Lum- 
ber Inspection Bureau has issued the following 
report of waterborne shipments from the North- 








west during August: 
Domestic 
[NTERCOASTAL— 
August, August, 
1931 1930 
Atlantic coast ...... 138,215,568 112,705,020 
COASTWISE— 
California .icoccecese 58,162,574 109,702,452 
DIGEEE ccccccccavens 191,829 491,307 
OTHER— 
Panama Canal Zone. 214,245 336,490 
Hawaiian Islands.... 4,102,572 3,293,330 
Unclassified ........ 743,162 3,169,460 
Total domestic .....201,629,950 229,698,059 
Export 
AUSTRALASIA— 
Australia ...... 6,307,945 16,708,859 
New Zealand ....... 298,617 832,499 
Seeth Gen TOIMMGB... 16 ccewes 422,055 
LATIN AMERICA— 
Mexico eceereseteeete 8 ee eeeeese 220,194 
Comtval AGOPNE 6445 ivedaves 151,042 
South America (east 
aS | eee 1,660,769 6,117,216 
South America (west 
COBBLED ccsccsvvsetse 2,791,806 6,092,701 
West Indies ........ 1,479,614 1,564,777 
ORIENT— 
OO 36,118,156 17,172,412 
PE Sxdadeewaeaeee 47,902,959 22,018,699 
7 ER IR as oplrey 113,934 168,214 
EUROPE— 
United Kingdom..... a eee 
Norway and Sweden. 8 eee ee 
Pe xiconneet earn FS aa 
CY vce ee viees oo. —_— eee 
Ss eee PT) = 
DD ovineewese os 8 a 
Pe aensweewee wae 4: (i. 
PE tcea ca ale e a oe 8) rr 
aye ae a 8=—* oe keee enn 
Uncimsaified ..cccces ee snes wae | 
United Kingdom and 


Continent 22,818,017 37,826,971 | 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








AFRICA— 
South BEV: sce vene 1,355,836 856,227 
PEE RESFODEOWRESES. Vankawns 16,666 
Total foreign ....... 120,847,653 110,168,532 
Grand totals 322,477,603 339,946,592 
Districts of origin of shipments during 
August, 1931, are given as follows: 
a Lumber Logs 
sritish Domestic Export and Bolts 
Columbia 13,343,596 34,985,320 2,212,680 
Wash’gton ..140,077,085 58,253,904 7,541,089 
Oregon . 48,209,269 27,608,429 4,113,93 
Totals ....201,629,950 120,847,653 13,867,700 


Total lumber shipments for the first eight 
months of 1931 and 1930 are given as follows: 


Lg, REE CCT er eee ere 2,584,157,556 
SOS -+tts dened tensnenwaweraladuas 3,125,009,981 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 19.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for August: 





—Redwood— White 
percent of Wood 
Feet production Feet 
Production 14,155,000 nr 3,910,000 
Shipments ..... 15,071,000 } 3,476,000 
Plant use....... 1,695,000 § 118 428,000 
Orders— 
Received 13,386,000 95 2,938,000 
On hand ..... 15,121,000 ee 4,350,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 
Northern California*..... 6,306,000 7,210,000 
Southern California*..... 3,764,000 2,304,000 
ees ae 167,000 163,000 
pS eee 4,091,000 3,204,009 
RRS ee te 743,000 505,000 
15,071,000 13,386,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
I 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and 
tAll other States and Canada. 


Arizona. 


Committee’s Plan Will Stimulate Busi- 
ness and Home Ownership 


WASHINGTON, 


D. C., Sept. 20.—Evidence 
that the vast 


machinery of the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership has started turning toward early 
production of practical results was had here 
last week in the preliminary meeting of the 
committee on reconditioning, remodeling and 
modernizing. A preliminary report presented 
to the committee showed that this group has 
gone aiter facts and intends to present to the 
lormal conference called by President Hoover 
for Dee. 2, 3, 4, and 5 a program covering 
its field that will prove stimulating to business 
while at the same time furnishing the home 
owner information and advice on a subject that 
has been hitherto neglected. 

Under plans drafted at the meeting this com- 
mittee will seek to determine the place and 
relation of modernizing and remodeling in the 
building field. It is hoped to furnish home 
owners and those underwriting dwelling con- 
struction a group of general standards by which 
may be determined the practicability of making 
home improvements as against abandoning the 
property or converting it to other uses. This 
frst section will also stress the need for main- 
taining properties in good repair and explain the 
underlying reasons favoring continued upkeep 
ot the property. 

n a second section the committee’s final re- 
port will discuss for the home owner the eco- 
homic and social reasons encouraging modern- 
izing and remodeling. It will explain the busi- 
hess steps involved and will probably suggest 
plans lor financing contemplated improvements, 
cluding some suggestions concerning the se- 
curing of bids and letting of contracts. This 
section is to avoid generalities as much as pos- 
sible and base recommendations and arguments 
on actual instances and practical experience. 


A final section will be of the check-list char- 
acter, aking a standard home of a given 
number of rooms and suited to the needs of 


circumstances, 
from cellar to 


the average family in moderate 
it will literally “comb the house 
garret,’ including the garage and grounds. 
Every point where modernizing, remodeling or 
repair may be advisable will be mentioned, so 
that the owner will have a guide from which 
to check his property and its needs. 

An appendix will contain a bibliography of 
valuable books and publications on the subject 
and a reference to trade associations, publica- 
tions and institutions that have prepared liter- 
ature, offer service or are likely to assist in 
arranging financing for home improvements. 

The committee on reconditioning, remodeling 
and modernizing is one of thirty-one compris- 
ing the general conference. Its chairman is 
Frederick M. Feiker, who succeeded the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Julius Klein, now assistant sec- 
retary of commerce, as the director of the 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce. An 
influential member of the committee is A. 
Trieschmann, of Crossett Watzek Gates, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Trieschmann helped measurably in 
shaping the program developed at Thursday’s 
meeting. Other members of the committee in- 
clude George L. Bliss, the Franklin Society, 
New York; L. J. Briggs, assistant director, 


United States Bureau of Standards; J. E. 
Chandler, architect, Boston; Miss Emily Din- 
widdie, director of children’s bureau, Rich- 


mond, Va.; F. S. Fitzpatrick, civic develop- 
ment expert of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; H. P. Holman, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; B. L. Johnson, editor, 
American Builder & Building Age; Mrs. W. F. 
Lake, president, Federation of Women’s Clubs 
of Arkansas; J. D. Leland, architect, Boston; 
R. B. Okie, architect, Philadelphia; Miss Ethel 
Power, editor, House Beautiful; Mrs. Charles 
W. Sewell, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Chicago; Frank S. Slosson, Chicago; and C. O. 
Christenson, of the building and housing divi- 
sion, Bureau of Standards, secretary. 
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Atlantic and Gulf Cargo 


The following statement of domestic water 
shipments during July, 1931 and 1930, has 
been compiled by the industrial facts depart- 
ment of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, from reports of ten steamship companies 
and one hundred and three association mills: 
American Atlantic 








July, 1931 July, 1930 
eo. a eee 875,789 162,482 
Portsmouth, N. H..... 6,091,754 3,893,260 
BOStOR, BEREE. o6000065% 11,580,765 10,279,132 
New. Bedford, Mass... 1,314,828  ...... 
Providence, R. I....... ,117,647 5,085,752 
New London, Conn.... 1,440,224 218,427 
Bridgeport, Conn. .... 1,363,726 1,021,473 
. SS ere LSGeeee 8 80—s«i¥«ys hs wa Ss 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.... 4,675,294 6,476,508 
Pog. a. i ee 4,507,109 3,262,557 
INOW TOO, Wi. eRe vices cs 98,251,215 34,154,115 
Se eee 18,829,648 15,909,025 
oS SS ee 2,431,804 583,416 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 17,765,255 12,441,764 
Wilmington, Del....... 1,490,956 1,234,697 
Baltimore, Md. . 12,454,005 10,959,871 
TS 2,901,515 1,270,016 
Crarsescen, ©. Ci.ssc0s a # w«saeeer 
DP Ci aeseene ebhaeme 230,000 
SROCUNONTIINS, DER. coccc seb der 322,128 
WE sacnweaseessin — anewnm 9,887,774 
Total Amer. Atlantic.150,817,074 117,392,397 
Gulf Ports 
. . aa 13,622 171,650 
a Oe eer 245,932 408,018 
New Orleans, La...... 177,382 622,424 
Beaumont, Tem. «...... 7.) 86=hFh—“‘(‘ iéC rn 
pe 676,454 174,481 
Galveston, Tek. 2<+ ss. 154,290 67,092 
Corpus Christi, Tex.... 246,715 1,124,837 
es GO cane seas 1,585,101 2,968,502 
Canadian Atlantic ....._....... 3,451,974 





co)” | 152,402,175 


Districts of Origin 





iy, . <<. Sara 78,061,300 60,978,396 
Grave TEAFROP 2266 cee 9,250,619 9,821,717 
Willapa Harbor ....... 3,871,509 3,832,465 
Columbia River ....... 44,883,454 36,441,463 
Ce SN abe ah acca: © | aed 999,946 

Total American ..... 136,066,882 112,073,987 
British Columbia ..... 16,335,293 11,738,886 


152,402,175 123,812,873 


Data on Walnut 





Grand Total 





The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 

sociation has compiled the following data: 
August July August 

Lumber— 1931 1931 1930 
Manufactured 887,000 623,800 1,174,400 
Shipments ..... 1,472,100 1,853,300 1,510,900 
Stocks, end of 

ee 15,926,100 14,543,000 20,090,200 

Logs— 
Purcnases ...... 776,200 665,900 886,009 
Made into lumber 

and veneer 708,500 522,800 1,028,600 
Stocks, end of 

a 509,900 442,200 745,200 





Maple Flooring Stocks 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued the following statistics for 


August, 1931, and comparative figures for 
August, 1930, based on reports of the same 
sixteen member mills: 

August, August, Percent 

1931 1930 decrease 
Production 2,973,000 3,773,000 21.2 
Shipments 3,397,000 4,545,000 25.3 
eee 3,312,000 3,671,000 9.8 

End month— ee - 

Orders unfilled. 4,183,000 3,771,000 *10.9 
Stocks . . 21,130,000 24,666,000 14.3 


*Increase. 
Average Values 25/32x2%4” First, Second and 
Third Grades of Maple Flooring f. o. b. 
chigan and Wisconsin Mills 


August, August, Percent 
1931 1930 decrease 
The product ...... $47.08 $73.35 35.8 


The following are average percentages of 


stock sold Sept. 1, 1931: 


Maple-Beech 
Birch Maple Maple 214 
I bias caeee he 36 48 73 
OS Ee re a 12 12 14 
_, | | ee 5 5 10 
ADD TRree. ica: 20 22 36 
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Chicago Buys Less Than Do Nearby Smaller Towns 


Chicago demand for softwoods last week con 
tinued quiet. Mill representatives and whole- 
salers seem to be combing the territory thor- 
oughly for business, but even the most energetic 
workers find it hard to get. Reports indicate 
that there is more doing in the smaller towns, 
covered from this center, than in Chicago 
proper. Some sellers, while they are decided 
in their opinion that no advance in prices has 
taken place, indicate that lists are a bit firmer, 
in that the mills seem to have reached their 
limit in the matter of concessions. The fact 
that total softwood bookings for the week ended 
Sept. 12 were 7 percent above the production 
is regarded as a sign that the mills have at 
last got their output in hand, and it is expected 
that from now on there will be a steady reduc- 
tion in mill surplus. 

Fall building requirements are bringing more 
benefit to the producers of soft pines than to 
any other groups. Western mills indicate that 
industrial sales are much better than those of 
retail yards. Sash and door factories, however, 
have been taking more shop, and a “real short- 
age” of the 5/4 thickness is reported, larger 
lots now being used in northern latitudes for 
the making of storm sash. The western pine 
producers find prices uncomfortably low, but 
the announcement of firm prices by leading 
firms is bringing a measure of stability to the 
market. 

One lumberman, in commenting on the low- 
ness of stock in retail yards and the persistent 


British Currency Adjustment Will Help Trade 


MemMPHiIs, TENN., Sept. 22.—Exporters of 
hardwood lumber in Memphis and surrounding 
territory refused to be wrought up over the 
relinquishing by England of the gold standard, 
although their business may be seriously af- 
fected. It is the consensus among the principal 
exporters that, while the effect of the financial 
crisis in England will temporarily restrict busi- 
ness, it will not be of long standing, and that 
England will soon get her pound back to a 
stable basis, and that the result will be a revival 
of business, rather than a reduction. 

John W. McClure, secretary-treasurer of the 
3ellgrade Lumber Co., is certain that only good 
can come from the present adjustment in Eng- 
land. “It is the working out of a bad situa- 
tion,” said Mr. McClure, “from which will come 
a stabilization in England which will result in 
a revival of business; and should be for the best 
interests of the American exporter of hard- 
woods.” 

His statement was typical of the statements 
made here today by exporters of hardwoods, and 
it is safe to say that few are actually worried 
to any great extent. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
today has talked with practically every exporter 
of hardwoods in this immediate territory, and 


found that few had received any news from 
England since the crisis. Naturally there is no 
new business reported, and in most instances 


there is a complete silence. Some ten or fifteen 
orders have been held up, pending settlement of 
difficulties in England, but only two firms report 
that they have actually had cancellations, and 
these are not sure that cancellation resulted 
from the present situation. 

Three firms interviewed admitted that they 
had received requests from some of their cus- 
tomers in England, that their drafts be extended 
for a period of ten to thirty days, changing 
from the custom of three days sight draft. Just 
what they will answer their customers, they 
could not say. However, it seems that the 
majority feel that all requests of this kind 
should be given serious consideration, but that 
the practice should not be established generally. 


efforts of the retailers to reduce these to the 
absolute minimum, said that such efforts were 
often motivated by the desire of bankers to have 
lines of credit reduced, bankers in general now 
wanting to put their assets in the most liquid 
possible form. Many retailers will admit the 
wisdom of stocking up on lumber at present 
prices, but because of the unusual bank credit 
conditions now prevailing are unable to do so. 
The Federal Reserve Banks’ open market 
operations have undoubtedly released a lot of 
bank funds in the last year, and extension of 
such operations might have a profound effect 
on the attitude of retailers to replenishing their 
stocks. 

The hardwood distributers find that, except 
in one respect, the outlook for business is dis- 
couraging. Stocks of industrial consumers and 
retailers are extremely low, and absolutely no 
speculative buying is being done, so any quicken- 
ing of trade will bring these buyers to the mills. 
Buying is extremely close, one distributer tell- 
ing of an order from a railroad for a half car 
of culls, and of one that was made up of parcel 
lots for distribution to five different retail con- 
cerns in Chicago. Probably the furniture people 
are the best buyers locally, but their orders run 
to the cheapest species and the cheapest grades, 
these being the makings of the offerings on 
bargain days at the furniture stores. There is 
a fair amount of railroad business. Demand for 
flooring, while subnormal, has been steady and 
small lots continue to be taken. Automobile 


Exporters, as a whole, are conferring with each 
other before making any definite decision as 
to whether they should allow the extensions of 
time on drafts requested. 

Many firms interviewed, who have not heard 
from their customers in the United Kingdom, 
are of the opinion that they will shortly receive 
cablegrams asking that orders not already in 
transit be held up, and further expect to see 
all English consignees ask for an extension of 
their drafts until the present exchange situation 
is cleared up. 

Joe Thompson, president of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, when asked for 
a statement as to probable effect of the present 
financial situation in England, said that he felt 
any statement would be premature. He added, 
however, that he felt the situation would be 
worked out satisfactorily and that he expected 
to see better business conditions in England that 
should be of aid to the American exporters of 
hardwoods. 


An Immediate Loss, But Eventual 
Benefit 


New Orveans, La., Sept. 22.—Because sus- 
pension of the gold standard by the British 
government came sooner than had been ex- 


pected by the export lumber industry of the 
South, various exporters were caught with 
sales contracts in sterling unexecuted, involv- 
ing serious loss, according to a statement made 
here today by Roger FE. Simmons, secretary of 
the American Pitch Pine Export Co. Mr. 
Simmons says a rough estimate of the aggregate 
value of these contracts will total about 
£145,000. According to the depreciated value 
of the pound, current today, this loss in dollars 





A five line ad costing $1.50 pro- 

duced eight high-class salesmen for 

an advertiser. REACH the BEST 
in the INDUSTRY 


that although prices are low, there is alway 
some seller who is willing to let them down, § 
notch. Hardwood lumber prices here also shoy 
a rather wide range. Some lumbermen 
that they have figured an inquiry so close thy 
they felt sure of getting the order, only to fing 
that someone else had gone $5 lower and pro 
ably below cost of production. The hardwog 
price situation, it is expected, will be remedie 
by the continued curtailment and reduction 6 
mill stocks in the South. 

All Chicago lumbermen, but hardwood seller; | 
especially, are keeping a keen eye on progres 
of plans for the construction of the immense 
new post office building here. There is a feeling 
that extremely sharp figuring will have to 
done. It will probably take a lot of norther 
maple off the market and strengthen the pos- 
tion of that wood. 

Chicago hardwood mill representatives ar 
not in close touch with the export market, anj 
could not venture an opinion in regard to th 
effect of the abandonment of the gold standard | 
by Great Britain. There has continued to } 
a fair movement of northern hardwood flooring 
to Europe, but it is not handled through th 
Chicago offices. Before the war there was 2 
good deal of hardwood export business don 
through this center, but the volume since ther 
has been only a small part of what it was 
formerly. | 






La 
plants are doing little buying at present. Trag 
in veneers and plywood has been irregular, jy 








will amount approximately to $113,000. — This 
applies to pitch pine export only and not t 
hardwood lumber, the latter, according to cus- | 
tom, being exported throughout the world onl 


in dollars. Further discusssing the effect of | 
the suspension of the gold standard by th 
British government, Mr. Simmons said: 

When the business of exporting pitch pi 
began, it was carried on first with !nglar 
and later through England with markets 
Continental Europe, Africa, ete. All transac- 
tions were in terms of pounds sterling 
this custom prevails today, applying not onl 
to the United Kingdom and Europe, but als 
to the Near East, North Africa, West Africa, | 
South Africa, Atlantic Islands and certain | 
markets of the Far East. ; 

Only about fifteen years ago buyers of pitch J 
pine in the River Plate region of Sout H 
America started substituting dollar fo 
pounds; that trade now is entirely in dollars 

As heretofore, pitch pine sales abroad are 
made according to formal contracts signed b 
the buyer and by the agent as representative 
for the shipper. These contracts of. sal 
stipulate payment in pounds sterling only; 1 
consequence, any fluctuation downward in the 
value of the pound is a loss for the exportel! 

It is a serious burden on the pitch pine ex- 
port industry to have to absorb the loss, the 
result of the recent action of the English gov- 
ernment in suspension of the gold standard 
but it is the prevailing general opinion of the 
exporters that to remedy financial difficulties 
of England early readjustment was inevitable 
consequently, in the end England and _ the 
entire world will be better off. 

This action of the English government, 4s 
radical as it has been, is going to affect ad- 
versely export business, both pitch pine ant § 
hardwood, for the time being; in fact, it will ‘ 
doubtless unsettle international trade gener- 
ally. American exporters have already starteé 
negotiating future sales in terms of dollars § 
instead of pounds sterling. It will require ie 
some time for foreign pitch pine buyers te § 
readjust their affairs in order to meet dollat J 
payments but in the long run American for- 
eign trade will be benefited by England's ad § 


justment of her financial difficulties, followin’ 
recent similar steps by France, Italy, Belgium 
ete., and will work universally for betterment 


of fundamental business conditions. 
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Says Mortgage Bank Will Not 
Solve Financing Problem 


An important meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the mortgage and finance division of 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards 


was held at that organization’s headquarters in 
Chicago recently, to consider the proposed cen- 
bank plan that was discussed at 


tral mortgage . . ager” : 
convention of the association in 


the annual 
Baltimore. 

After considering the problem from all angles, 
the committee passed a resolution expressing 
the opinic n that the proposed plan would not 
solve the problem for home owners, and recom- 
mended further study of long term amortized 
loans. The necessity of tax relief plans for 
home owners also was covered in a resolution 
which was as follows: 


Re solved 


1. That the mortgage and finance division 
of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards heartily in accord with the efforts 
of the President’ Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership to assist and 
encourage home ownership in this country 
and pledges its full support to this endeavor. 

9 We believe that excessive taxation of 
real estate and excessive special assessments 
for local improvements are the foremost 
problems confronting the home owner. 

After full and careful consideration of 
the pre ed central mortgage bank plan, we 
are of the opinion that it will not solve the 
proble of the present and prospective home 
owner for the following reasons: 

(a) Ample funds are now available for all 
first rtgage loans that are safe. 

(b) An plan that may lead to excessive 
oans unsound and will result in danger- 

us inflation of real estate credit. 

(c) T rious judgment of this country 

yenize the dangers and inadvisability of 
Government sponsorship of private business 

{ W ( mend: 

(a) The continued study and encourage- 
ment f long-term amortized loans for the 

ome owner not to exceed a period of fifteen 
years, With pre-payment privileges. 

(b) 17 devising of some plan to afford 

x relief for the single family dwelling oc- 
cupied by its owner. 


(c) That realtors, builders and mortgage 


inket ould recognize their responsibility 
spective home owner and _ offer 
und, impersonal advice regarding the cost 
1 f ng te and carrying charges 
t be within the assured income of 
e pl pective home owner. 





Important Income Tax Ruling 


New York, Sept. 21.—Carrying charges on 
timber held for future operation paid prior to 
\ug. 6, 1931, but not deducted for income tax 
purposes, can be considered as part of the cost 
of the timber in figuring depletion and profit 
r loss on a sale, under an important ruling 
Just announced by the Treasury Department, 
according to J. S. Seidman, tax expert, of Seid- 
man & Seidman, certified public accountants. 

This ruling, Mr. Seidman explained, is rep- 
esented by an amendment to the income tax 
regulations made effective as of Aug 6. Up 
» th time looked as if many timbet 
owne ight be whipsawed by being unable, 
on the one hand, to avail themselves of the 
deducti¢ for the carrying charges in the 
years en paid, and on the other, not being 
ible to treat the charges as part of the cost 
of t imber This anomalous situation 
rose ut of the fact that it was believed 
that under the wording of the law and regu- 
lation tems such as interest and taxes were 
carrying charges and could be treated as an 
addit to the cost of the timber. The board 
of tay ppeals, however, held not long ago 
that interest and taxes did not necessarily 
add t the cost of the property. 

Whe the board’s decision came out, Mr. 
Seidman added, it was too late for many tax- 
paye} to go back and claim the deduction 
for t vears when the interest and taxes 
were Lid When it came to selling the 


charges 
year, and that up to Aug. 
already 
sidered 
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timber and figuring. profit or loss, they could 
not, under the board’s decision, consider the 
interest and taxes as part of 
sult, they were out both ways. 


cost. As a re- 
To top it off, 


even after the board’s decision, it was not 
clear just what the status of carrying 
charges was. 

The amendment definitely settles the mat- 
ter and prescribes that in the future such 


are to be deducted from year to 
6, if they have not 
they can be con- 


of the timber. 


been 
as part 


deducted, 
of the 


cost 





Builds Experimental Tower of 


Wood 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 21—At the na- 


tional bureau of standards, where the Govern- 
ment’s crack scientists really know something 
about 
odd appearing wooden tower ten stories high. 
Under one of the arrangements which the gov- 
ernment makes with manufacturers, the scien- 
tists have set about to find out how much by- 
pipe or 


materials, there has recently risen an 


venting is necessary for plumbing 





Wooden tower, ten stories high, built by bu- 


standards, Washington, D. C., for 


plumbing experiments 


reau of 


stacks in tall buildings. To do this they had 
to build a stack and, of course, they had to 
have a house to house it in. As usual, they 
turned to wood. 

The structure is framed with L-shaped corner 
posts of 2-inch plank and is tied against wind 
pressure with guy-wires at the 40-, 70- and 
100-foot levels. Wood sash were used. A 
handy little elevator has been installed. 

Though the central buildings of the bureau 
are of concrete and face brick, wood structures 
are not unusual, especially for test purposes. 
The famous wind tunnel is of lumber and the 
airplane hangar stands as a monument to the 
experiments which proved that hundreds of gal- 
lons of gasoline would not set fire to a sprin- 
kler protected wood structure. Wood was used 
for the 10-story plumbing tower for economy 
of cost, speed in construction and because it 
will provide better insulation for the stacks 
against cold as experiments continue through 
the winter, 
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Establishes Wholesale Lumber 
Distribution Yard at Camden 


CampEN, N. J., Sept. 21—The South Jersey 
Port Commission has announced the comple- 
tion of an arrangement for the establishment 
by the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, of 
a wholesale lumber distribution yard at the 
new Beckett Street terminal, Camden Marine 
Terminal. Here the company will carry in 
storage a full stock of all sizes and grades of 
Pacific coast lumber, including Douglas fir, 
hemlock and cedar siding. The plans contem- 
plate receiving large cargoes of lumber by ves- 
sel from the West Coast via the Panama Canal 
for storage in transit and its distribution at 
the Camden Marine Terminal to points in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland. 
A first shipment and cargo of several -million 
feet of lumber is scheduled to arrive at Camden 
on. the steamship Pacific Spruce on Sept. 29, 
and this will be followed immediately by other 
cargoes which now are en route. 

Complete facilities have been provided for 
the rapid and economical handling of lumber 
cargoes. These facilities include gasoline op- 
erated lumber carriers and cranes of the most 
modern type. The total amount of open stor- 
age available for storing lumber is approxi- 
mately 12 acres. 

The local offices of the Dutton Lumber Cor- 
poration, now located in the Public Ledger 
3uilding, Philadelphia, will be transferred to 
the Camden Marine Terminal about Oct. 1, 
according to a statement by Gordon Winnagle, 
district manager, who will have charge of the 
operations at Camden. 


Stock end Plant of Big Retail 
Concern to Be Sold 
at Auction 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 22.—Atherton Loring, 
of the George McQuesten Co., Boston lumber 
wholesaler, and Pierpont L. Stackpole, a Boston 
attorney, receivers of the A. T. Stearns Lumber 
Co., Neponset, announce that the entire stock, 
equipment, machinery, real estate, good-will and 
valuable name of this old established retail yard 
will be sold at public auction Oct. 1 and 2. 
The real estate comprises 38 acres of waterfront 
property, improved with two wharves and cov- 
ered piers; manufacturing and storage buildings 
with 250,000 square feet of floor space, ten 
dwelling houses, store property, office building 
and building lots. 

The lumber stock includes over 1,000,000 feet 
of cypress, North Carolina and Idaho white 
pine, eastern spruce, Douglas fir, gum, redwood, 
oak, hemlock, poplar and maple and a large 
assortment of maple oak, gum and hard pine 
flooring; over 500,000 feet of molding, casing, 
lattice, railing, mullions and headers; 30,000 
feet of cypress, fir and redwood gutters; 1,700 
bundles of cedar shingles; 3,200 inside, outside, 
French, garage and storm doors, both open and 
glazed; 3,800 pairs of open and glazed windows, 
and hotbed, window and storm sash; 600 pine 
and gum drawer cases, and a miscellaneous 
assortment of cellar frames, stiles, casings, 
jambs, stair, gallery and newel posts, balusters, 
china closet doors, shutters, blinds, headers, sills, 
ironing boards, medicine cabinets and other 
built-in fixtures. 

Also included is a large assortment of build- 
ing haraware, lumber trucks, tractors, trailers 
and salesmen’s coupes, office furniture and 
equipment and a large assortment of modern 
milling and woodworking machinery. 

This will be the largest auction sale of lum- 
ber yard property ever known in the local lum- 
ber trade. So many dealers are planning to 
attend the auction with the idea of picking up 
bargains that it now appears likely that some 
fairly satisfactory prices may be obtained. 
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©. M. KREBS, JOHN R. 
Memphis, Tenn THISTLETHWAITE, 

Presented New Plan Opelousas, La.,; 
of Inspection Vice President 


Hardwood lumber will be graded on a cutting 
basis instead of a defects basis, after Jan. 1, 
1932, and the number of cuttings regulated by 
surface measurement, in order to give each 
group of hardwood consumers a product bet- 
ter suited to its particular requirements, the 
thirty-fourth annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago last week, decided by a vote 
of 100 to 50. It could not have been closer, 
for this is exactly the two-thirds majority re- 
quired to effect the change—a majority lacking 
by only 12 votes in the 1927 convention and by 
28 in the 1928 convention, when similar pro- 
visions for change were proposed. 

The balloting was preceded by four hours of 
serious discussion and debate, with no time out 
even for lunch, 

John I. Shafer, of South Bend, Ind., was re 
elected president, and ample evidence of his 
popularity and the confidence his associates in 
the organization have in him was the enthusi- 
astic reception accorded the tall Hoosier when 
at the request of Vice President John R 
Thistlethwaite he was escorted again to the 
chair by Charles H. Barnaby of Greencastle, 
Ind., and E. V. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The three vice presidents were re-elected also, 
but with a bit of shifting. W. F. Oliver, of 
Toronto, Ont., was named first vice president ; 
John R. Thistlethwaite, of Opelousas, La., 
second vice president; and Max D. Miller, of 
Marianna, Ark., third vice president. 


The by-laws were amended ta provide for 
thirty-three directors instead of twenty-seven, 
and in the future eleven, instead of nine, will 
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Laurel, Miss.; 
Urged New Rules 
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National Hardwood Inspectio 


Association Believes Consumers Benefit by Ney 


he elected cach year. To complete this list the 
following men were elected to the directorate: 

For three years—D. J. Cahill, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; E. R. Plunkett, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
G. C. Ehemann, Memphis, Tenn.; G. A. Vangs- 
ness, Chicago; Lee Robinson, Mount Vernon, 
Ala.; E. V. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Horace 
F. Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y.; George F. Kerns, 
Chicago; C. F. Maples, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
M. J. Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich.; George N. 
Harder, Wells, Mich. 

For two years—H. Brooke Sale, Columbia, 
S. C.; and D. C. Wilson, Perry, Fla. 

or one year—Walter W. O’Brien, Chicago; 
and T. T. Jones, Minneapolis, Minn. 


To Aid in Russian Problem 


The hardwood lumber industry will lend its 
support and all possible assistance to the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
the fight to bring about some means of regula- 
tion of, and protection against, the importation 
of Russian lumber, the organization decided 
after the gravity of the situation had been de- 
scribed by Carl A. Bahr, who conducted an 
investigation for the National association. 
Mr. Shafer appointed a committee—composed 
of King W. Bridges, of Hammond, La., chair- 
with G. W. Allport, of Kansas City, Mo., 
Arthur Gohn, of Chicago, John Bailey, of 
Laurel, Miss., and Thomas Blagden, of New 
York—to handle this matter for the hardwood 
association during the year. The members of 
the committee are rather widely scattered, as to 
location, but each is in a good position to obtain 
authoritative information on the subject, and 
the president suggested that much could be done 
by correspondence. The committee met, and as a 
result Mr. Bridges in his report to the conven- 
tion recommended that the hardwood associa- 
tion co-operate with the National association’s 
efforts, and also carry on a program of investi- 
gation aimed particularly at the hardwood 
angle. He urged all hardwood lumbermen to 
aid the committee in this work, giving any in- 
formation that might be of value. 


Russia: The World's Largest Trust 
The imperative need for such action was 
vividly described by Mr. Bahr in his address 
Thursday. It is not a matter of controlling or 
shutting out foreign competition, he explained, 
for there is no possibility of an American lum- 


berman competing with Russian lumber. Using 
a map to show the enormous extent of the 


Soviet timber holdings—a forest area that alone 
is about equal to the entire area of the conti- 
nental United States—and other resources of 
this nation that covers one-sixth of the dry-land 
surface of the earth, he painted a vivid word 
picture of this vast domain functioning as a 
single economic unit, seeking to “compete” on 
an equal basis with the individual American 
manufacturers of lumber. The American com- 
pany is prohibited by anti-trust laws from com- 
bining with allied interests for mutual protec- 
tion or profit, but the Russian government has 
made of itself what Mr. Bahr termed “the 
world’s most powerful trust.” 

The Soviet union, moreover, is not concerned, 
as the American lumberman is, with getting 
enough money for its lumber to make a living. 
Under its Five Year Plan of changing an agri- 
cultural country into an industrial country, it 
must purchase materials and technical aid from 
other lands, and since it has no credit abroad it 
must convert its own resources into credits. 
Since its greatest resource is lumber, it is 
dumping its lumber on the world’s markets, for 
whatever money it can get, and using that 
money to buy machinery and technical knowl- 
edge. It is chiefly concerned with gross credits 


and not profits, and will cut its lumber price to 
any figure necessary to eliminate competition, 

In describing what the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics has accomplished, is accom. 
plishing, and evidently intends to do in the 
future, and how much it really might do if it 
tried hard enough, mentioned first its softwood 
history and then its hardwood possibilities and 
activities. In briefly summarizing the softwood 
lumber situation he said: 


Rapid Strides in Softwood Production 


In the space of one decade Russia has com- 
pletely rehabilitated its softwood export 
trade. Starting with nothing in 1921—no 
organization, no skilled labor, no markets— 
in fact nothing except the forests and idle 
mills which had suffered all the ills of the 
war and the revolution—Russia now is ex. 
porting about two and a half billion feet of 
softwood lumber into a world market consum- 
ing less lumber than it did ten years ago. 
Obviously, this new Russian lumber displaced 
at least 2,500,000,000 feet of lumber from other 
countries. 

The five year plan (which in the lumber 
industry, as well as other industries, is being 
exceeded) calls for an export of 3,800,000,000 
feet or more in 1933. ‘This figure is by no 
means the maximum, but only the first step 
in the exploitation of Russian forests which, 
under present methods of work, can readily 
produce for export in a comparatively short 
time double or triple the 1933 figure. 

Relatively small quantities of Russian soft- 
wood lumber have been imported into the 
United States, because the nearby markets of 
Europe have been able to absorb, at the ex- 
pense of Finland and Sweden, practically all 
the Russian softwoods sent into the world 
trade. Soviet lumber dominates the Euro- 
pean lumber market, and has reached its com- 
manding position in the short period of five 
years. It has not only overcome the huge 
advantages gained during the war and revo- 
lution by the Swedes and the Finns (“the 
most efficient producers in the world”); it 
has brought the forest industries in_ those 
countries to the brink of ruin. In one of the 
soundest and steadiest of European industries, 
complete disorganization prevails. Standing 
timber values have declined as much as 25 
percent within two years. 


United States Is Next Victim 


European markets now have been completely 
supplied by Russian softwood exports and it 
is obvious both to the Russians and to us that 
future increases in exports must be disposed 
of in other markets. No other markets offer 
the possibilities and attractions of the United 
States, and particularly New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States. Here, as in Europe, 
Russian softwood lumber, because it does not 
have the usual money costs of production, can 
be sold profitably at any price necessary to 
eliminate competition. The entrance of Russia 
into any lumber market means domination of 
that market. 


Imports of lumber into 


Russian softwood 
the United States are still small compared 
with total consumption, but they have _ in- 
creased from 9,000,000 feet in 1927 to 70,000,- 
000 feet in 1930. This trade would undoubt- 
edly have been much larger had it not been 
for the active and effective opposition of the 
American lumber industry, and the fact that 
large increases in lumber imports in 1928 and 
1929 would have given material support to 
the plea for a duty on softwood lumber then 
being asked. 

As for future softwood lumber imports, we 


can only say that the Russians have an- 
nounced their intention of penetrating this 
market, which, they note, “has a_ capacity 


(annual consumption) of more than 15,000,000 
standards (30,000,000,000 board feet),” and is 
much larger than the entire foreign lumber 
trade of Europe. 

Mr. Bahr then quickly made it clear that, 
although most of the “noise” has been about 
these softwood activities, there is plenty ol 
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cause for concern among hardwood lumbermen, 
also, although there are not available complete 
statistics on Russian hardwoods, as to either 
production or exports. However, it is known, 
he said, “that Russian oak is well known in the 
Eyropean market, and that before the war 60,- 
900,000 fect of oak logs, quantities of oak staves, 
oak ties and oak lumber, were sent annually 
into the British and European markets. Birch, 
walnut, ash and other hardwoods were also ex- 
ported to some extent. Since the war this trade 
has been resumed, and by now has probably 
reached its pre-war volume.” He continued: 
They Produce Hardwoods, Too 
We are advised that the oak stave trade of 


the wine countries—France, Spain and Italy— 
is now dominated by the Russians. Plywood 


exports, largely birch and alder, have multi- 
plied at an alarming rate. It has been stated 
that Russian oak flooring is being sold in 
Czecho-Slovakia at prices below all possible 
competition from domestic or foreign  pro- 
ducers. The Netherlands have purchased a 
substantial quantity of oak logs as well as 


Some 2,000,000 feet of Rus- 
sian beech, oak and walnut lumber were sold 
to Italy in the fourth quarter of 1930, and 
500,000 feet of Russian white oak, said to be 
of poor quality and largely short lengths, has 
been delivered in the Argentine. The Argen- 
tine also received 241,000 feet of Siberian ash 
during July of this year. 


some oak lumber. 


If only these exports, or the 50,000 feet of 
Russian hardwoods sent to the United States 
during the last three years, are considered, Mr. 
Bahr said, there would be no occasion for 
alarm, but further investigation changes the as- 
pect of the situation considerably. Included in 
such investigation is a survey of Russia’s hard- 
wood timber resources, and consideration of the 
probability of increased exploitation of these 
forests. 

He divided the lumber production areas of 
Russia into three great regions—Southeast Rus- 
sia, the Ural and Caucasus mountain areas, and 
the maritime and Amur provinces of Far East 
Siberia. In southeast Russia from 14 to 60 per- 
cent of the total timber stand is hardwoods, 
including Jarge quantities of oak, birth, aspen, 
alder, elm and ash. Although present hard- 
wood exports come largely from this section, it 
is considered of little importance as regards 
foreign trade because this area is both industrial 
and agricultural, is one of the most densely 
populated parts of Russia, and itself will con- 
sume most of its products. 


The Real Source of Danger 


The mountain regions, however, tell a dif- 
ferent story. The Ural Mountains are famed 
for their large stand of oak mixed with soft- 
woods, but these valuable forests have never 
been utilized, because of “transportation diff- 
culties, the existence of nearer sources of sup- 
ply, and the general backwardness of the former 
Imperial Russian government, which owned the 
lorests.” In the Caucasus, also, are about 18,- 
500,000 acres of forests,.of which stand 78 per- 
cent consists of hardwoods, including beech, 
oak, hornbeam, birch, elm, alder, maple, bass- 
wood, poplar willow, chestnut, and walnut. Mr. 
Bahr said of this region: 


Before the war it had 65 small sawmills, 
but exports were relatively unimportant. 
Again transportation difficulties have inter- 


fered with proper exploitation, but the heavi- 
ness of the reported stand, said to run as 
high as 62,000 feet of beech and oak per acre, 
with beech trees up to seven feet in diameter, 
Would appear to justify the necessary capital 
outlay for the construction of transportation 
facilities, particularly in view of the fact that 
water transportation via the Black and Medi- 
lerranean seas is near at hand. 


Joins Fight Against Russian Lumber 


Under the five year plan $65,000,000 will be 
spent in the Urals and $19,000,000 in the Cau- 
casus, for sawmills and equipment, and with 
the railroad lines and other transportation aids, 
including that important project, the building 
of the Volga-Don canal which will open the 
entire Ural district to direct water transporta- 
tion to the Black Sea, these two great lumber 
production areas will be important factors in 
exports. 

The Siberian timber territory mentioned has 
325,000,000 acres of productive forests (for pur- 
poses of comparison, in the United States the 
total forest area is 470,000,000 acres, and there 
are possibly 325,000,000 acres of productive for- 
ests.) About a third of this Siberian timber 
stand is estimated to consist of hardwoods, par- 
ticularly oak, ash, aspen, birch, maple, elm and 
walnut. Nearly 17,000,000 acres of oak forests 
is included, and much of this is near Vladi- 
vostok, Russian port of the Pacific Ocean. 

Prior to the war some hardwoods, said Mr. 
Bahr, particularly oak and ash, were exported 
to Japan, China and the Argentine. Shortly 
after the Russian revolution numerous at- 
tempts were made to interest foreign capital 
in forest concessions there, but except for a 
substantial Japanese interest in softwood 
timber these attempts were unsuccessful, be- 


cause of difficulties with the government, the 
resulting uncertainty, and _ inefficient labor. 
The opportunities presented, once these diffi- 


culties have been overcome, are attractive, 
and there is little doubt that the hardwood 
trade of the Pacific Ocean will eventually be 
controlled by the Siberian forests. 

The size of the hardwood forests of this 
region may be gauged by stating that on the 
basis of a perpetual yield both Russian and 


foreign authorities estimate they can produce 
an annual crop of 900,000,000 cubic feet of 
hardwood timber, which in addition to fire- 
wood and other subsidiary uses would include 
approximately 2,500,000,000 feet of saw tim- 
ber. Inasmuch as there is practically no local 
consumption, and not likely to be in the near 
future, it may be said that their entire pro- 
duction, whatever it is, is available for ex- 


port. Although there is little probability that 
the development of the hardwood forests of 
this region will at any near date reach the 
huge quantity of 2,500,000,000 feet of hard- 
wood lumber, it must be obvious that with 
such possibilities exploitation on a consider- 
able scale is inevitable. 

The five year plan calls for the investment 
of $46,000,000 in the forests and lumber in- 


dustry to provide for the development of the 
region, with fifty-one sawmills having a pro- 
duction of about a billion feet in 1933. The 
plan also indicates that this is to be consid- 
ered only a first step in development, and 
that new railroads under construction or con- 
templated will add vast areas to the exploited 
forests. The lumber export trade of the future 
is expected to center around the port of 
Nikolaevak. 
More Activity Expected in Future 

Since Russia’s forests offer the easiest, quick- 
est, and least expensive means of obtaining 
ready cash, or foreign credits, it is not surpris- 
ing that the five year plan calls for the build- 
ing of 126 large sawmills, and the expenditure 
for forest purposes of about $500,000,000. Also 
included in this plan, the speaker said, is the 
project of adding 88,000,000 acres of new for- 
ests to the 370,000,000 acres of forest area now 
being exploited. 

“The five year plan,” Mr. Bahr told his hear- 
ers, “has already been under way for three 
years, and it may be noted in passing that prog- 
ress has been made according to schedule.” 
During the discussion that followed his talk 
he was questioned on this point, due to state- 
ments by one magazine writer who said it is 
not going according to schedule. Mr. Bahr 
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replied that the subject is debatable and often 
debated, but since the plan is quite flexible, and 
since in some respects it is far ahead of sched- 
ule, “I think, by and large, the plan is going 
as per schedule.” 

He summarized with a strong plea for action 
against this Russian program, He said: 


Trade and industry in the United States 
are organized and conducted on the basis of 
the competitive system. The Soviet system 
is the exact opposite; it is based on monopoly. 
Our laws are designed for the protection of 
the competitive system by maintaining an open 
market which will allow free and fair com- 
petition full play. Competition with the huge 
Soviet Government monopoly cannot be free 
and fair; the fundamentals of the Soviet and 
American systems are so different that com- 
petition becomes a battle between individual 
and independent American lumbermen fore- 
closed by law from co-operation and com- 
bination, and the Soviet government as a unit, 
with all its power and wealth. It is a battle 


of ten thousand small independents who, 
while they fight each other, must also fight 


individually against the world’s most power- 
ful Trust. 


Lumberman Urges Prompt Action 


Mr. Bridges also was vigorous in his urging 
that the hardwood association take some defi- 


nite action immediately to combat this evil. He 
said: 

This thing burns me up. I can’t see any- 
thing in this, but economic disaster for this 
country, unless we do something. We have 
either got to turn our sawmills over to the 
Government to run them for us, or do some- 
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thing else ourselves, and I suppose 
of you would be glad to have the 
take them. 

I think we 
think 


that many 
Government 


ought to treat it 
unless it is given 
that we will have considerable 
it in this country. I am particularly inter- 
ested in it because I have been in the soft- 
wood industry to a greater extent than I have 
been in the hardwood line. I know what is 
happening. There are a lot of our people 
interested in the softwood industry. I have 
sat in on this twice, and I hope that we will 
put our shoulders to the wheel in fighting 
with the softwood people, so that we may 
have their assistance when our fight comes on. 

After the discussion following Mr. Bahr’s 
talk, the lumbermen settled in their seats again 
to hear the next speaker, Dr. Julius Klein, as- 
sistant secretary of commerce, but Dr. Klein 
brought them quickly to attention, for he im- 
mediately attacked the business practices of 
many merchants, urging the lumbermen to 
study more closely their distribution costs. And 
he brought a ray of hope for better things, too. 
He said, in part: 


There Are Bright Spots 


vigorously. I 
vigorous attention 
trouble over 


We are 


keenly conscious of the plight of 
your industry. We see evidences of your dis- 
tress and we have a genuine interest in the 
Department, as you know, and we are doing 


everything that we can to assist you with the 
facilities of our lumber division and with 
other units of the organization we are trying 


to do everything that can be done properly 
by the Government to assist you. You are 
unquestionably having a hard time of it, but 
there are certain phases of the hardwood 


situation, it 
which are 
pessimistic 


seems to me as a rank outsider, 
worthy of something than 
contemplation. 

In the first place, you are fortunate in hav- 
ing a greater diversity of your markets than 
other branches of the lumber industry. Other 
lines have their trade highly concentrated, in 
the building field, or some other channel, and 
have all of their eggs in 
When the bottom drops out that basket is 
destroyed and there is no alternative. You 
have fortunate in that respect in hav- 
ing a prudent diversification by and large. I 
read over some figures a few days ago bearing 
upon the distribution of your trade. While 
you do have building as your heaviest market, 


else 


one basket, and 


been 


it is not predominant. There are other types 
of trade to which you have turned. 

There are some rather interesting figures 
that were released not long ago on industry 
by the National Association of Real Estate 
sjoards. They made a survey last year of 349 
cities to discover the plight of the building 
business, and see just what was the matter 
with it, and they came to the conclusion that 
the nub of the thing primarily was finance, 
inadequate financial facilities; that in forty 
percent of those cities there was a grave 
shortage of mortgage money. In cities, in the 
lake region and the South Atlantic region, 54 


percent 


age of 


of the cities covered indicated a short- 
mortgage money, and that there was 
the rates of mortgage money in 
76 percent of the cities canvassed, despite the 
easy money prevailing throughout 1930. The 
situation has not changed since then. This 
would seem to be a matter of better organiz- 
ing our finances and trying to have a more 
favorable mortgage situation, so as to pro- 
vide facilities for building. 
Fundamentally, of course, 
suffered from this 
characteristic of many 


no decline of 


your 
hardship, 
others. 


industry 
which is 
It seems to 


has 


be a problem of the balance between produc- 
tion and consumption. The sharp shrinkage 
of consumption was not accompanied for 


many, many months by a corresponding read- 
justment of production. In fact, on going 
over the figures a few days ago, I discovered 
that for a long time the two were far apart, 
and it was only in recent months that there 
was an approximate correlation between pro- 
duction and consumption. The result is that 
heavy over stock which, according to some 
authorities in the trade, I am told, is enough 
for 300 days’ supply. That really is far he- 
yond the normal, rational relationship. So 
that the Timber Conservation Board, of which 
Secretary Lamont is chairman, in its report 
on July 30, 1931, was quite safe in saying that 
it was a situation that justified extraordinary 
corrective measures. Stocks have got to be 
produced; but the production has got to be 
greatly restricted. That brings us to a phrase 
that is frequently used in contemplating this 
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situation in other industries—the existence of 
stabilization. That, it seems to me, is a 
dangerous term, because it does connote 
rigidity, immobility, whereas what we want in 
a healthy business position is the reverse of 
that. We want, rather, the equilibrium of a 
fast running machine, nicely balanced, 

Following out that figure, that might in- 
volve the reduction of my machine as to its 
size, volume and output; but the balance has 
got to be sustained, the ratio of production to 
consumption must be regulated; the possibili- 
ties of the market have got to be scrupulously 
watched. Those eccentricities are as treacher- 
ous if they run in the direction of book ex- 
cesses as they are if they occur in the midst 
of depression forces 

That is where the trouble really germinates, 
when production runs far out beyond that, 
pyramiding of orders and permitting an excess 
of operations; then sitting on that bulge and 
the prudent restraint of expansion operations 
is the surest way to get those troubles cor- 
rected. 
Watch Your Selling Costs 
the first essentials of a 
ance, of course, is a careful appraisal of 
market prospects. We still feel in the De- 
partment of Commerce, where we get thousands 
of problems submitted from business firms all 
over the country, that the paramount need 
of business today is the matching in the field 


One of proper bal- 


of distribution of that efficiency which has 
been so conspicuous a feature of our indus- 
try on the production side. We turn out 
products with great skill, watching every 
fraction of cost, and the manufacturer can 
tell to a fraction of a cent what it costs him 

to produce, but ask 





. m him what it costs to 
sell a certain thing and 





you will get evasive 
answers. We have 
found that one of the 
greatest causes of 
bankruptcy has_ been 
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the failure to broad- 
cast conditions until it 
was too late; that it 
does not pay to spend 
$1.25 to sell $1 worth 
of goods; that it does 
not pay to sell tooth- 
picks or alarm clocks 


or flypaper all over the 


OS Ee ee country, just because 
you think every man, 
woman or child ought to have it. That 
may be very lovely if you want to grat- 
ify your vanity, but it is not good for 
the cash register. In many cases there is 
no relation between the volume of business 
and the volume of profits. We have reached 
just a mass mania, and now, if you want 
to make money, you have got to cut out a 
lot of the slack. There is one law that is 
still in force—diminishing returns. You can 
increase your volume up to a point where 
there will be growing profits, but from that 
point your profits decline, and that is the 
point to drive your peg in and say, “Here we 
rest.” 


The object of being in business is to make 
profits, and if profits are not evident every- 
thing else is just so much lost motion. Busi- 
ness is not necessarily profitable when all of 
the factory wheels are going and sawdust is 
piling up and the clerks are running back and 
forth, orders piling up on the sales manager’s 
desk. The roar of machinery is of far less 
consequence than one single little noise—the 
tinkle of the bell in the cash register. That 
is the most important, determining factor in 
business. You would be amazed over the num- 
ber of concerns in this country who, uncon- 
sciously or otherwise, ignore that vital factor. 
It seems to me it is vital to recognize that 
fundamental necessity. 

A certain hardware concern 


was operating 


in the West, covering twenty States, with 
eighty-five percent of their business in three 
States, where they were making money. They 


were spreading fifteen percent of the business 
out over all the remaining States where they 
were doing business. That was philanthropy, 
because it costs a lot of money to operate in 
those States. We asked the manager, “What 
is the idea?” and “Why are you operating in 
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that territory?” He said his Srandfather 
operated in that section and was successfy} 
and he thought that he was as good a bygi. 
ness man as his grandfather. 


First Census of Distribution 


In our pursuit of the actual facts and fig. 
ures in various markets, we are gratified now 
over having available figures that have neye, 
been at the disposal of American business 
before. Last year we concluded the firs 
census of distribution that had ever beep, 
taken in this country—an analysis of the 
things that are sold in this country, what jg 
bought and where—a whole, complete picture 
of the entire fabric of distribution. It jg 
astonishing to note with all of our figures op 
production, and while we have a complete pic. 
ture of purchases and consumption, with a 
record of the number of members in families 
in the distribution of commodities we have 
never had a complete picture, and nobody has 
ever known what actual distribution has 
amounted to. Of course, there have beep 
guesses made as to volume. We guessed that 





the volume of retailing was $43,000,000,000, 
You have got to know where the markets 


lie in order to make your balances sensibly 

The figures ace gradually being turned out 
as fast as we can tabulate them in the Census 
Bureau, and they are amazing. For instance, 
we have the average retail expenditure al] 
over the country of the consumers’ dollars for 
lumber and building materials. Seven and 
one-quarter cents is the average for the coun- 
try that the consumer spends at retail—seven 
and one-quarter cents for lumber and build- 
ing material. For automobiles about nineteen 
cents and for food nearly twenty cents. In 
about a half a dozen states they spend more 
for automobiles than for food—in California, 


Michigan and several other States. The fig- 
ures represent the amount spent for lumber 
and building accessories in different sections 


of the country and amount to between 15 and 
20 percent—in some sections a good deal less, 

We are making notable progress and you in 
the hardwood industry are making progress 
in your sales technique. You are gradually 
getting away from the habitats of abandoned 


lots and back districts and moving up into 
the realm of civilization, in fact, you may be 
moving up into the ranks of the realtor—a 
new name for the real estate dealer, of re- 
cent origin. The lumber industry is moving 


forward and beginning to sell brains as well 
as boards, and that is a real, substantial trans- 


formation. The more lumber that is sold in- 
stead of bought the less we have of. this 
passive peddling of it. If you can induce 


them to come and get it, you are more likely 


to see a general recovery much quicker. It 
is gratifying to know that there is more lum- 
ber being sold than there is being bought. 


The improvement in a variety of lines is due, 
of course, possibly to pressure from competing 
materials; possibly there has been some im- 
provement on account of transportation open- 


ing up different markets that were not acces- 
sible before. 
Of course, you have your problems; you 


have your increased varieties of woods, which 
make marketing very difficult, but at the same 
time it is diversification and amplified diver- 
sity of markets, and you are getting down to 
scientific planning and selling; you are getting 


away from the idea of simply being order 
takers. 
Seeking New Uses and Markets 
The question today is, what to do. Far be 


it from me, a rank outsider, to offer advice 
to you experts in your field as to what should 
be done, but taking other branches of the lum- 
ber industry, a very significant lead is that 
being registered hy some of the companies in 


your own field of educating the housekeeper 
to the possibilities of using different types 
of products in your industry. I have seen, 


for instance, some shingle pamphlets showing 
how a man naturally sells shingles in pack- 
ages. The other day we were astonished to 
get a great, big plank at the Department by 
mail, with postage prepaid. It cost the manu- 
facturer $80 to send it down. The idea was 
publicity. There was a board with the ends 
squared at the mill, ready for use, instead 
of the carpenter having to struggle with the 
board on the ground where the thing was to 


be used. That was a very shrewd sales ap- 
peal, and I understand it was highly suc- 
cessful. 


I have noticed also a considerable widening 
of the introduction of a new chemical tech- 
nology in the use of hardwoods. Many hard- 
wood companies have gone out to exploit 


chemistry as applied to hardwood fireproofing. 
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1 understand the railroads are saving 
$145,000 a day in the use of treated lumber. 
The other day some one laid on my desk some- 
thing that looked like glass, but I was told 
it was a wood product. 

It is dangerous for a man to say, “I know 
all about my trade. I know its technology.” 
Such a man is the man that you had better 


jook out for. I heard of an incident that 
occurred in Cambridge not long ago. It was 


said, “You can’t make a purse out of a sow’s 
ear,” but a chemist went out and got a lot 
of sow’s ears from a packing house. He put 
them into some kind of a solution; he then 
cewed them up, and it looked like a real 
purse. In every single depression that we 
have had in this country, the most vigorous 
strides toward recovery have been made by 
industries which have said, “Now is a good 
chance for house-cleaning. Let us step out 
and see What can be done.” 

New industries have lifted us out of de- 
pressions time and time again. In 1901 it was 
the automobile; then the introduction of radio. 


We don’t know what the factors will be this 
time, but certainly those who have their 
minds open to new methods for doing old 
things, or new processes for old processes 


which no one has ever thought of before—they 
are the ones who will profit by the opportuni- 
ties of the situation. 

It is a significant thing, and a helpful thing, 
that during every depression we have a sharp 
spurt in applications for patents. The patent 
office tells me that applications for patents 
are running about 50 percent more than they 
did during the war. I hope that the hardwood 
industry is no exception in this connection. 
A significant event is the rehabilitation of 
industry, including the hardwood industry in 
particular, with a rigid maintenance of stand- 
ards. You have been in the forefront of that 
movement since 1897, I understand, and you 
have set a splendid example for other indus- 
tries. Your grading problem has been com- 
plicated by the many species you have had, 
but in regard to that you are making a thor- 
ough study, I understand, of many things. 

Watch Transportation Trends 

I would urge particularly in regard to mar- 
keting of hardwoods, that you watch carefully 
the new elements in transportation. The re- 
sults of the new roads being built all over the 
country is one phase of alleviating unemploy- 


ment. They open up new markets, and it is 
the alert, watchful merchant who observes 
where that trend is going and digs in and 
watches his chances and establishes connec- 
tions that gets there first. 

One of the most amazing transformations 
in this country now is the reorganization of 
its transportation agencies, not only by air, 


but particularly the enormous change in truck 


facilities because of new roads. They can 
work marvels in transportation changes. 


If anyone had asked you, ‘“‘What is the busiest 
air port in the world?” some of you might say 
Bourget, just out of Paris, or Croydon, near 
London: but quite recently the busiest air port 
was Tulsa, Okla. That is not important 
merely to the manufacturer of airplanes, but 
it shows the opening up of a new community, 
a community that needs new houses and hard- 


wood products. That is what your lumber 
merchant ought to watch, because be is put- 
ting all of his money on little places like 
Novie. 


Then you have the question of foreign mar- 


kets. It might seem superfluous to talk about 
foreign markets, but remember that is not 
a thing that can be created over night. For- 
eign trade is a matter of slow growth and 


gradual 
hardwood 
abroad 


There are 

companies enjoying a tidy trade 
Some of them have told me their 
foreign trade has just about saved their necks 
in recent months. We have made a canvass 
of hardwood companies that use our foreign 
Service and we found a half a dozen hardwood 
companies who reported they had added to 
their revenue from $200,000 to $250,000 by 
means of their foreign business. We have 
this department and you might as well profit 
by it. 

We recently got Mr. Peebles, from Vermont, 
and he talks your language. 

The solution of your problems is not going 
to come from any supernatural agency; it is 
not going to come through trade organization; 
it is not going to come through some vast and 
highly complicated apparatus or on account 
of someone who sits in some place, in some 
remote realm in Washington. They may be 
useful or may not be. Five-year plans and 
national economic councils and all those 
things may or may not be helpful; but one 


upbuilding. numerous 
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thing is absolutely certain and this must 
be done before we can get a recovery, and 
that is an acute appreciation of the attitude 


on the part of every business man that this 
is his first job. He cannot sit back and say, 


“Let Congress do it’; “Let George do it.” 
It is his own job, to put his house in order. 

Business and industry cannot be revived 
permanently until we have an _ individual 


housecleaning of the sort that I referred to 
a moment ago. If we can save only 10 percent 
in the cost of our distribution operations and 
in the cost of wholesaling and retailing, we 
can accomplish a good deal. If you can save 
10 percent of costs represented by waste and 
inefficiency, inefficient methods and waste, you 
can save from $12,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,- 
000 to American business and industry in that 


way. If we could save that much, right now 
we could hire 10,000,000 men at $5 a day. 
Where would our unemployment problem be 


if we had correct, constructive thinking in dis- 
tribution along that line. 


When Will the Depression Enc? 


Far be it from me to indulge in any lofty 
tumbling as to prophecies as to when we are 
going to get out of this slump. This is not 


the first that we have had, and some of them 
have not been during republican administra- 
tions; in fact, Providence has dealt them out 
about fifty-fifty to the two great parties. It 
is a formidable question. This is one of the 
greatest depressions that we have ever had, 
in duration, depth and everything else. We 
don’t need to offer any apologies to our prede- 
cessors. We are getting to the bottom of 
the valley. The downward swoop ended in 


January. Now, we are bumping along on that 
level, which is a phase of all depressions. The 
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asked 
was 


question now is how long will it last? 

one said eight months; someone said 
months and some say Someone 
Senator Maher the other when it 


less. 


day 


going to end and he said, “About two months 
before I hear of it.” And the senator did not 
have in mind a _ senatorial experience that 
dimmed his economic vision; but the fact is 
we may not any of us know. You men have 
reliable information in your own individual 
businesses; but we will not know until we 
get the figures, which we may get within two 
or three or four months from now. So that 
is what the senator had in mind. When any 


one now “Business is rotten,” you might 
as well ask him what he means by “business.” 
‘Do you mean your own toothpick business or 


says 


some other business?” 
We are concerned with our unemployment 


problems for 
question. It 


one thing. It is a very large 
is not the largest unemployment 
situation that we have had, proportionately, 
by a long shot, in business depression; but, 
remember, that this business depression is 
very different from others that we have lived 
through successfully. I was shown some pic- 
tures taken in Chicago, on Michigan Avenue, 
in 1893, showing thousands of anarchists 
marching, and there were 2,000 soldiers march- 
ing the streets to maintain order in this city. 
We have been spared many gruesome figures 
that were unhappily conspicuous in previous 
depressions. Of course, that does not mean 
that everything is beautiful, but I see no 
reason for lamenting. In 1921 we climbed 
out of a deeper hole, and in 1907 and 1893 we 
climbed out of deep holes. Some one observed 
the other day that he was not so much con- 
cerned over red streak in the ranks of labor 
as he was the yellow streak in business execu- 
tives. That was putting it pretty strong. Let 
us not forget that pessimism and rumors 
create some of our bankruptcies. It amazes 


me sometimes when I hear sensible business 
men say, “This place is going to blow up,” 
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and “That concern is going to go 
ness,” 
him so and that is the end of it. 

In one of the dark days of 1929 the rumor 


out of busi- 
Finally he admits that some one told 


was spread and was published in the press 
that a large department store was going to 
discharge 2,000 employes just before Christ- 
mas. The answer to that rumor was, what 
were the actual facts? We got the executives 
of that store on the telephone and asked what 
was the truth of this. The fact was, we were 
told, that they had fired 25 employes and had 
hired 150 more, and that rumor was supressed 
before it was published again. Such rumors 
should be speedily squelched before they are 
given publicity. Some time last year a rumor 
was spread that thousands were starving be- 
cause they could not get food as the result of 
the drought in the Southwest. It was impos- 
sible to find, on investigation, any number of 
people that were starving as a result of the 
drought. Let us leave that pastime to per- 
sons who make a specialty of it. 

On the question of unemployment, it is very 
heavy and it will require our best efforts to 
get through this winter, but remember the 
fact that we have in this country today 
35,000,000 wage earners fully employed, on un- 
impaired wages, and that is the largest ele- 
ment of buying power in any country of the 
world; in fact, in any two countries put to- 
gether. There is a backlog of buying power 
ready to be tapped. It is a bit timid now for 
various reasons, but let an upturn come on, 
and as you may have noticed in the few weeks 
past, the stability of the price curve, there 
has been no change in the price curve for the 
past few weeks. The minute that starts going 
up and there is an indication of the turn being 
permanent or for any permanent length of 
time, watch the return of this enormous buy- 
ing power. 

We have had an increase of percent in 
buying power in the past twelve months The 
savings figures have been increasing steadily 
all over the country. The nation, as a whole, 
continues to pile up its assets. They are there 
in a volume that we have not had in any 
previous depression. When the upturn does 
come we have that latent power that has not 
been available before, to lift the recovery 
more sharply than has been the case in any 
previous depression. The reserve power is 
there. Those who capitalize their present op- 
portunities to make a thorough analysis of 
their situation, and take advantage of their 
opportunities will be the first to profit by it. 

As I have indicated, I have an abiding con- 
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fidence in the strength of American business. 
I don’t think it can be stampeded, as it was, 
unfortunately in 1893 and in 1907, We are 


not going to have a wild scare. 


Plenty of Volume But Prices Low 


The lumbermen were deeply impressed by 
Dr. Klein’s address, and Secretary Beale fol- 
lowed it by reading a few paragraphs from a 
pamphlet issued by the National Foreign Trade 
Council : 


The most significant fact in the status of 
the international trade of the world is that 


the volume of merchandise sales about equals 


that of a few years ago when business was 
enjoying substantial prosperity. But price 
levels have fallen to the point where proiit 


has been largely eliminated. The chief factor 
of the present situation is profitless merchan- 
dising. 


An essential necessity of the present eco- 
nomic situation is an advance in commodity 
prices. When prices are falling buyers tend 


to withdraw from the market. It is rising 
prices that stimulate buying and consumption 
and a return of prosperous times. Anything, 
therefore, which tends to postpone recovery in 
commodity prices, more especially those influ- 
ences which are unfair and uneconomic in 
character should be discountenanced. 

The importance of fair prices cannot be 
overestimated in influencing the restoration of 
trade. Sellers cannot expect to obtain fair 
prices for their own products unless as buy- 
ers they are willing to pay fair prices for the 
commodities and services necessary to their 
industry. Competition is unfair both to in- 
dustry and to the community when price cut- 
ting compels the sale of goods at a loss. Basic 
commodities are being sold at cost or less. 
Profitless merchandising retards prosperity, 
and affects the position of the wage earner. 

Our foreign trade is susceptible to world 
conditions but it should .be possible to sta- 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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) to be given at the Walker art gallery. Aft, of the 1 
A th | 25 ( | by the luncheon there will be a tour of the galler, them th 
mong e um ermen _ U s Fred H. Peschau, newly elected president oj to the § 
the club, introduced new officers. r northw 
“ae . — ees ee a ee Fred Anderson, of the F. B. Anderson I bet 
Nov. 13—Dr. George . Garrett—lIdentifi -lim- um 
Folsom Club Elects cation. mm A ber Co., introduced O. S. Powell, of the Federa rere 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 22.—Vernon M. Mat- Nov. 20—Lumber Legal Opinions—Theo. Reserve Bank, Minneapolis, as the chief speaker This 
son, of the Watertown Lumber Co., Watertown, Kelly. 9) ee of the day. Speaking of present business cop. on a SI 
was elected president of the Harry L. Folsom ney J tne mpeg ect © Seltes ditions in this region Mr. Powell said that only 
Hoo-Hoo Club No, 13 of Boston, at the annual See Shadiehane —reanis Seasiins Class the _ “go-getters” are maintaining normal sale, 
meeting, held last night at the Hotel —- Dec. 19—Annual Christmas Party. : volumes. 
Back Bay. ohn Lamprey, of the Lawrence “ys We have two ways of recovering from q 
“pre Ber Co., comune te chosen vice presi- | Lesa! ore ~~ = be ier ge - 7 a austen Copresaion, ir. Powell aceed. Ther 
dent, and William J. Coveney, of the Barney es SS wae SS Says lhe idea yack Of the js a short road and a long road. Taking : 
‘“—~s so i De Oriani Nylta Club is to enlarge acquaintance and pro- the short road, we borrow from the future 
: pata ; poy age = = . mote individual effort. We want 10-minute to spend in the present. We sell bond issue Ls 
Casurer, "res “np, O ¢ alll, as makers so if v . , of . > ’ and mortgages to buy property, buil . ve © 
served the club as its president during the last >. ee ae Dagernd ~ sage Be tories, pie ac a aa whe the hn. ent 
year, was made Vicegerent Snark for Massa- aiaiaiie ! diecast i RS See See See of industry in motion. Taking the long roaq = : 
chusetts. Donald B. Hyde, of the Hyde-Jordan mame to the secretary. we use up the surpluses accumulated during yet. 9- 
Lumber Co.. was chosen State Councilor. SSS the boom. He pointed out that compara. sail * 
The soston Lumber School was to have be- Says Go-Getters Are Maintaining a sais on as Wokieed Wananes m a 
gun its winter season last Friday evening, but S l in this territory, and cited this as reason for om. 
the opening was postponed until Friday evening ales Vo ume believing that farmers are borrowing very Le 
of this week when William Titus, of the West MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 22.—At the meet- little from banks at present. : Oct._! 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, will lecture on jng of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club, held in When the present depression is over, he ‘ » 
Coast woods. the Hotel Radisson here Friday, it was an- 4/4, farmers will be in an excellent position a 
= "1 : to purchase things they want. Just now Id 
‘ ? J nounced that members of the club will be the most of them are buying only necessities and 
Foodstuffs Figure as Prize Trophies guests of Archie D, Walker, of the Red River are paying off old debts instead of incurring os 
n Memphis Tourney Lumber Co., on Oct. 15, at a special luncheon new ones. . 
MeMPHIs, TENN., Sept. 21.—All plans have e . 
now been completed for the fifteenth annual pe nd ° . A 
goli tournament of the Lumbermen’s Golf As- ite ine pecia iven vation Nov. 
sociation of Memphis, which will be held over : 
> CO se of » Coloniz Co ry : b 0 
a Ponts Yet. Ay ‘omy pbs ye Mia W. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 22.—A_ solid  penter & Clarke Co., owner of the McCloud aes” 
Welsh, president, and George Land, secretary, trainload of lumber running as the White Pine mills. ; aoe iv e 
say that nearly 150 players will tee off in this Special, which officially opened the Great The train was broken up in the Twin Cities een" 
annual event. Depression has resulted in many Northern Railway extension into California and yards after its 2,100-mile run, most of the lum- ! 
new golf players and the association has many inaugurated _ direct freight service between ber going to distributers in Minneapolis and 
applications for new members from all parts of | northern California and the Twin Cities, arrived St. Paul, with a few cars continuing Fast. 
the hardwood producing and consuming terri- here yesterday afternoon. This train, a story At Minneapolis the train was greeted by city N 
tory. of which was printed in the Sept. 19 issue of and civic club officials, members of the Twin N! 
F. T. Dooley, chairman of the trophy com- the American LuUMBERMAN, comprised 57 cars Cities Hoo-Hoo Club, officials of the Great = 
mittee, who has had this same job for many Of Shevlin pine milled at McCloud, Calif., by Northern Railway, including Ralph Budd, presi- pos 
years, in the spirit of times has arranged many the McCloud Lumber Co., and was consigned dent; W. P. Kenney, vice president and director R i 
“depression” trophies. These trophies include to the Shevlin White Pine Sales Co., newly of traffic, and C, O. Jenks, vice president in a. 
hickory cured hams, flour, vegetables, and, in organized sales agency of the Shevlin, Car- charge of operation, together with officials of =e 
fact, many items of foodstuffs. Erskine Wil- _ a aes Pn ~ of 1 
liams, chairman of the entertainment committee, exp 
announces plenty of entertainment along with 
the annual banquet to be served in the club 
following the day’s play. At that time the 
trophies will be awarded, and officers elected 
for the next tournament. 
} 
>a: 
New Secretary for Salt Lake Club ve 
SALT LAKE City, Utan, Sept. 19.—E. W. an 
Simmons, who has been with Smoot Lumber the 
Co.’s Sugar House branch, has resigned the be 
secretaryship of the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Th 
Club, and is succeeded by F. C. Robinson, of TI 
the R. W. Frank Co. rai 
cu 
Nylta Club to Resume Activities f 
New York, Sept. 22.—Regular Friday even- 
ing meetings of the Nylta Club will be resumed N 
on Oct. 2, it has been announced by Barlow 
Shuit, president. Meetings have been suspended 
during the summer. ti 
A tentative program of lectures and meetings be 
has been assembled, subject to the approval or | in 
amendment of the members. A public speaking ; u 
class, of which there was one last winter, may ci 
also be resumed this year. For the time being ' d 
the lecture and meeting schedule will stand as ] 
follows : r 
Oct. 2—Business Forecast—John C. Howell. hen the Great Northern special train of 57 cars, loaded at the McCloud River Lumber Co.'s h 
’ . . an row KES ° . 
ya 16 on Pons ( a a ~ 1 Mon plant at McCloud, Calif., Sept. 15, with Shevlin pine, reached the Twin Cities it was greeted by f 
tecord. company officials, railroad executives and by the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club orchestra. In the ' 
ome goon tay er Eee photo, numbered from right to left, are: (1) E. L. Carpenter, president of the Shevlin, Car- t 
(The idea being to have uses of various  penter & Clarke Co., (2) J. P. Hennessy, president of the Shevlin Pine Sales Co., and (3) A. 
grades, general idea of grading rules, use of 4, J). Rahn, Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. At Mr. Hennessy’s left on the engine pilot are: 
ake 
. rt ' 30— White Pine Association — All Mayor W. Anderson, of Minneapolis; W. P. Kenney and C. O. Jenks, and Ralph Budd, respec: 
phases of handling and inspection. tively vice president and director of traffic, vice president in charge of operation, and president | 
a a ee of the Great Northern Railway; and B. B. Sheffield, president Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
each group in the association. Association 
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the Shevlin White Pine Sales Co. Members 
of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club brought with 
m the orchestra of that organization to add 
to the gaiety of the occasion, end E. L. Fisher, 
northwestern representative of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, also par- 
ticipated. ; : _ 
This white pine special clicked off more miles 
on a single trip than any other train the Great 


the 
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Northern has ever run, starting from the most 
distant point on Great Northern rails and run- 
ning through to the railway’s eastern terminal. 

The arrival of this train at Spokane, Wash., 
was the occasion for a celebration. A din of 
factory whistles informed the populace that the 
first train from California had arrived and sev- 
eral thousand people gathered at the depot. 
Here a black cat, official emblem of the Order 
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of Hoo-Hoo, was placed in the engine cab and 
at Minneapolis the engineer turned it over to 


the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club. 





ARE THE Russian people happy? They struck 
me like this: they just love to suffer and they’re 
suffering like hell, so they must be happy.— 
E. E. Cummincs in Anglo-American Trade. 


Associations’ Plans and Activities 


5-10-—Pacific Coast Building Officials Confer- 
ence, Berkeley, Calif. Annual. 

6—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club and Southern 
Pine Association, Columbus, Ga. Joint meeting. 
9—New 
Hotel Carpenter, 
meeting. 
15-16—-Wood Industries Division, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Robert E. 
Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C. Annual. 
20-21—-Southern Logging Association, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. Annual. 
21-23—Pacific Logging Congress, Davenport 
Hotel, Spokane, Wash., and Headquarters, 
Idaho. Annual. 
23-24—National 
Manufacturers, 
Hotel, Klamath 
ing. 
27-30—National Retail 
sociation, Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Annual, 

10-11—Associated Cooperage 
America, Brown Hotel, 
annual. 

7—National Homes Finance Corporation, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. First annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting. 
Dec, 7-9—Associated 
Dealers of 
Annual, 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, 


Oct. 
. Manchester, N. H. Quarterly 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Association of Wooden Box 


Pacific Coast Division, Willard 
Falls, Ore. Tri-annual meet- 


Oct. 


Lumber Dealers’ As- 
Detroit, Mich. 


Oct. 


Industries of 
Louisville, Ky. Semi- 


Nov. 


Dec. 


of Lumber & Fuel 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Leaders 
America, 





Southern Loggers Set Date 


New OrLEANS, La., Sept. 19.—The annual 
meeting of the Southern Logging Association 
will be held at the Hotel Roosevelt, here, Oct. 
20 and 21, according to announcement by Will 
R. Durant, Atmore, Ala., association president. 
In view of the pressing necessity of reducing 
all costs as much as possible, particularly those 
of logging the mill, interest in the meeting is 
expected to surpass other years. 





Plans for New Hampshire Fall 
Meeting 


Mancuester, N. H., Sept. 21.—Arthur G. 
Bowler, president of the New Hampshire Lum- 
bermen’s Association, this city, announces that 
an excellent program has been prepared for 
the fall meeting of the association which is to 
be held Oct. 9 at the Hotel Carpenter, here. 
The guest speaker will be John Nicol Mark. 
The transportation committee will report on 
railroad consolidation and an interesting dis- 
cussion will be led by John W. Pearson, of 
Concord, on the promotion of new uses for 
New Hampshire lumber. 





National Retailers’ Plans for Annual 


Plans for the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association to 
be held Oct. 27-30 at the Book-Cadillac Hotel 
in Detroit, Mich., are rapidly taking shape 
under the direction of the general convention 
committee chairman, Robert C. Restrick, presi- 
dent of the Restrick Lumber Co., of Detroit. 
In order to make sure that the plans are car- 
ried out smoothly and efficiently Mr. Restrick 
has appointed members of committees to assist 
him. John A. Maclvor is chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, Fred M. Sibley of the 
publicity committee, and Albert B. Lowrie of 
the transportation committee. 

In order to secure topics that would be of 
general interest President A. J. Hager recently 
mailed a letter to dealer members inviting them 
to name their most difficult current problems. 
This inquiry has brought back an unprecedented 
response on matters the dealers want discussed 


at the convention. Because of the complexities 
of the present business situation and because it 
is agreed that the industry is on the threshold 
of an evolution in merchandising methods this 
convention will present great opportunities for 
the exchange of ideas, plans and practical serv- 
ice that will make it worth the while of every 
member to attend. No effort is being spared to 
have the best qualified men in the industry 
openly state their viewpoint and discuss the 
methods they are adopting to solve their respec- 
tive problems. Part of one business session will 
be devoted to a brief explanation of the “House 
Valuator” method of estimating home building 
costs, and daily demonstrations will be made by 
A. W. Holt, director of service of the associa- 
tion’s merchandising council. 

Detroit dealers are putting forth every effort 
to give the visitors a hearty welcome and to 
see that they do not lack for sight-seeing and 
entertainment diversion of a high order. 

A reduced fare concession with two new 
features has been granted by the railroads in 
that for fare-and-a-half on the certificate plan a 
30-day stopover will be allowed. In addition 
the visitors may come to the convention by one 
rail route and return home by another. 





How Consumer's Dollar ls Spent 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 21.—Ormie C. 
Lance, aggressive secretary of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, in a recent bul- 
letin has called the attention of his members 
to some interesting facts developed in the retail 
distribution census taken by the United States 
Department of Commerce during 1930, with 
respect to the territory covered by the associa- 
tion. This particular information had to do 
with the percentage of the consumer’s dollar 
spent for lumber and building material as com- 
pared with proportions spent for automobiles, 
food, general merchandise, wearing apparel, 
furniture and household goods. This compila- 
tion as contained in the bulletin was as follows: 


IOWA 

Percent 
Lumber and building material ........ 10.66 
PEN. idan Re a altima aw hada ee mews 23.17 
PE sact.ccaesaeanceawsevece-oveesae-eate 17.93 
GOMSrAL MOTCRANGING. 2.0 cc ccsecvcscvces 11.85 
LU. lk. ee eee 6.86 
Furniture and household goods........ 3.66 
ATE GEROM FOC GAMO. 6st wesc ces eseees 25.87 


In Iowa automobile sales head the list, 
while lumber and building material occupy 
fourth place. 

MINNESOTA 

Percent 
Lumber and building material......... 8.01 
BOE 6 53:60 45 om 306 EOL oA EEN E TRS 20.55 
Eo ore coe hata be ew ad ed ogee eee kane 18.92 
GOMOPAL DIOTERAREIBE ..occcccccencccvce 17.87 
Wee” GINO. cc acccesnencasneaaesie 7.22 
Furniture and household goods........ 3.46 
RTS GEROT DHUREE GHIGE: 6s 6 cc vecccecerves 23.97 


In Minnesota, as in Iowa, automobile sales 
come first, and lumber and building material 
rank fourth. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Percent 


Lumber and building material.......... 11.19 
CN ee eee ee eee 24.56 
ae nee ace ae cia aad diac iene We Ree 13.38 
Gemeral BWASTCHAMEISS 20.06 cccsccccvevese 11.58 
WAT GOUREOE oc o5 6c ces cb ervecccacos 3.92 
Furniture and household goods........ 2.68 
All other retall SRIGS 2c csscccccvevceses 32.69 


In North Dakota, also, automobile sales 


come first, and lumber and building material 


sales come fourth. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Percent 
Lumber and building material......... 11.88 
RUEOONEOE ocke css cesrcsiwesecceesneas 26.28 
ON en ere er reer ree ty 13.22 
General merchandise .......e+eeeeeees 12.38 
Wearing apparel .....ccccccccccercsece 4.51 
Furniture and household goods........ 2.57 
All other retail saleS ......cccececvves 29.16 


Here, also, automobile sales rank first, and 
fourth place is occupied by lumber and build- 
ing material sales. 


The members were advised that these figures 
referred to retail sales during 1929 and that 
any member desiring specific information, such 
as the amount of money spent for any particular 
commodity, number of stores distributing any 
commodity etc., could secure this information 
by writing to the association. 





Secures Reduction in Workmen's 
Compensation Insurance Rates 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 21.—Members of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
have been advised of the success of that organ- 
ization, through the efforts of Secretary O. C. 
Lance, in securing a slight reduction in work- 
men’s compensation insurance rates in Minne- 
sota instead of the increase that had been pro- 
posed. The proposal was to increase the lumber 
yard rate from $2.71 to $2.86 per $100 of pay- 
roll. A questionnaire was sent out, to which 
dealers in Minnesota promptly responded, giv- 
ing their experience as to premiums paid and 
losses sustained during the last two years. 
Armed with this information, Secretary Lance 
appeared before the workmen’s compensation 
insurance board, protested the increase, pointed 
out that the experience in Minnesota lumber 
yards has been favorable, and insisted that in- 
stead of meriting an increase this experience 
should bring about a reduction. The work- 
men’s compensation insurance board was so im- 
pressed with the facts presented by Mr. Lance 
that they reduced the rate from $2.71 to $2.65, 
a net reduction of $0.06 per $100 of payroll. 
This new rate became effective Sept. 1, apply- 
ing on all new and renewed policies. 





Ontario Retailers Consider 
Various Problems 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 21.—At the fall meet- 
ing of directors of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, held here last Tuesday, the 
strong financial position of the organization was 
commended and then the session went into con- 
ference with members of the White Pine 
Bureau regarding rules and to consider approv- 
ing of re-inspection when requested by a cus- 
tomer. Several suggestions made by the re- 
tailers were accepted for careful consideration 
by the bureau. At luncheon directors of the 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association joined 
the retailers in a discussion of conditions. Mat- 
ters discussed following luncheon included the 
mechanics’ lien act, workmen's compensation 
costs, and conferences with manufacturers of 
roofing materials. 
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LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 
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“ The Supreme Structural Wood of the World” 
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Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
CENTURY, FLORIDA 




















DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 


Complete hotel and { 
dining service. In- si ' 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 
prices are most 


moderate. 


Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 





LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 

















Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Hardwood Trade Marks Time 


. 
Bargain Offers Are Fewer 

CINCINNATI, Onto, Sept. 21—A stiffening 
but not an increase in prices on upper grades 
of oak, chestnut and poplar is reported by 
several shippers of Appalachian hardwoods. 
Hardwood firms that have consistently main- 
tained their prices are getting more bookings. 
Oak flooring of top grades is becoming more 
active. Dry stocks of uppers of oak, chest- 
nut and poplar, especially 8/4 and thicker of 
the last named, are nothing like as plentiful 
as they were thirty to forty days ago. It is 
pretty generally admitted that there is more 
inquiry and that dealers are losing no chance 
to pick up distress cars. But these opportun- 
ities are becoming fewer. Actual spot sales 
are only fair, although there is a pretty steady 
inquiry which covers virtually the entire list. 
This comes from furniture, radio cabinet, im- 
plement and tool plants, body builders and other 
wood users. Mostly it is for mixed cars, with 
offered prices rather unsatisfactory. The ex- 
port trade is showing some signs of life. 

Pine, cypress and Pacific coast woods are still 
dull with prices rather irregular and softer in 
certain of the lower grades. 


Prices at Low Levels 


Mass., Sept. 22.—Hardwood mer- 
chants interested in the export trade speak of 
a little more inquiry. This is the normal sea- 
sonal trend. Domestic trade is still quiet. The 
volume of orders from the automobile industry 
is very slender. New models and new methods 
are depended upon to expand furniture trade. 


Boston, 


Maple is being particularly featured. Demand 
for flooring is still slow. The nicest first 


grade maple flooring has been offered at $60, 
and first grade birch at $53@54. Some sellers 
quote for plain white oak flooring: Clear, 
$69.50; select, $52.50; No. 1, $37.50, but others 
are accepting $66, $48 and $32, respectively. 
Prices throughout the hardwood list continue 
to range down to unprofitable levels. 


Oak and Gum in Fair Call 


LovisviLLe, Ky., Sept. 22.—Inquiries are be- 
ing received for small lots of hardwoods, in 
mixed cars chiefly. Export business has fallen 
off. Some fairly attractive orders for both red 
and white oak, common and better, in inch to 
2-inch, were reported. Also some gum orders, 
chiefly for inch and thicker sap, but including 
inch and thicker common red gum. Sycamore 
sales, the first in some time, were in 5¢-inch 
quartered, No. 2 and better; and inch common 
and better. Cheap veneer and crate material 
has been fairly active, as shippers of fruits 
and produce have been busy. Dimension busi- 
ness has been fair, and has held up better than 
expected, as more consumers are finding that 
they can reduce wood waste in their produc- 
tion, by buying stock better suited to their in- 


dividual requirements. Orders have included 
dimension walnut, oak and poplar. 
Production of lumber remains light, but 


veneer production is up a trifle, as demand has 
been improving while stocks are light. 

Prices of inch stock f. o. b. Louisville are: 
Poplar, FAS, southern, $70; Appalachian, $80; 
saps and selects, southern, $45; Appalachian, 
$50@52; No. 1 southern, $29@33; Appalachian, 


$42; No. 2-A, southern, $25; Appalachian, 
$30@32; No. 2-B, $19@21. Walnut, FAS, 


$195@197; selects, $125; No. 1, $65; No. 2, 


$30. Sap gum, FAS, $35; common, $23(@25; 
quartered, FAS, $48@50; common, $32@34. 


Red gum, plain, FAS, $72@75; common, $37. 
Ash, FAS, $65; common, $37. Cottonwood, 
FAS, $34@37; common, 26. Southern plain 
red oak, FAS, $55; common, $37; plain, white, 
southern, FAS, $70@75; common, $39; Ap- 
plachian plain red oak, FAS, $65; common, 


$42; Appalachian plain white oak, FAS, ggpo. 
common, $45; Appalachian quartered white 
FAS, $125; common, $65@70; southern quar. 
tered white oak, FAS, $110; common, $62@65 
southern quartered red oak, FAS, $85; com: 
mon, $52.50; sound wormy oak, $25. 

The Kentucky State tax commission has re. 
ceived an opinion from the attorney general's 
office, as to the incidence of the new gross re. 
tail sales tax. The opinion stated that re. 
tail lumbermen were affected, or any lumber. 
man who sold direct to the consumer. It was 
also claimed that a cabinet maker would be 
subject to tax on material as well as labor. 
However, that opinion is in conflict with de- 
cisions holding that the plumber, electrician 
and automobile houses would be subject to tax 
on parts replaced, autos etc., but not on labor 
furnished in installation of service. 


Buying Continues Dull 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 21.—Southern hard- 
wood production continues exceptionally low, 
and sales and shipments are still about 40 per- 
cent of normal. Few mills are planning to in- 
crease their cut during the fall. The best de- 
mand comes from the automobile industry, but 
is far below normal. The demand from fur- 
niture manufacturers is exceptionally spotted, 
Box and crate manufacturers continue in the 
market for low grades. There is a fair de- 
mand from interior trim and sash and door 
plants. There is some demand for flooring oak, 
but it is not up to expectations. Export de- 
mand is fair and with the financial crisis in 
Kngland, it is hardly thought that any improve- 
ment can be expected. The buying from Con- 
tinental ports has shown slight gains of late, but 
this volume is rather small. The stabilization 
of ocean rates through the adoption of the con- 
tract system was expected to bring an influx 
of orders during the later part of the year. 


Of Special Interest to Wood- 
workers 


Of outstanding interest to woodworkers is 
the September issue of The Spokesman, house 
organ issued by the National Dry Kiln Co., of 
Indianapolis, and official representative of the 
National Dry Kiln Club. Of especial interest 
is an article on “Ventilation and Its Relation 
to Better Drying,” this being a talk with the 
dry kiln operators by A. E. Krick. This and 
other helpful articles make this an unusually at- 
tractive and interesting issue of The Spokes- 
man, copy of which will be sent to anyone re- 
questing it. 








Consider Tanation of Forest 


Lands 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 19.—According to 
an announcement of V. P. Campbell of New- 
port, Wash., chairman of the conference on tax 
delinquent forest land, a second meeting of 
the conference will be held in Spokane in 
October. According to R. L. Bayne, chair- 
man of the timber products bureau of the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce, the first con- 
ference meeting in May was attended by more 
than a hundred public officials, timber officers 
and others itnerested in forest conservation. 

Demands for action to have cut-over timber 
land classified and placed on a yield tax basis, 
under the classification act of the last legisla- 
ture of Washington, may be served on Gov. 
Hartley and the State Forestry Board by the 
timber products bureau of the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce. A plan of action is being 
worked out by the bureau, of which R. L. 
Bayne is chairman. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 56 and 57 
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When to Buy 


We've fixed the children up for school, 
They never looked so neat and nice, 
And it has cost us, as a rule, 
About a half the usual price. 
Not all the money that you make 
You make by selling something high: 
When business lags, when prices break, 
The way to make it is to buy. 


You ought to see our lumber yard! 
It’s stocked with ev’ry sort of wood, 
With stuff we bought when times were hard 
To sell again when times are good. 
Our ad is running every day, 
And every day we sell a lot 
That customers come in and say 
The other fellow hasn’t got. 


Perhaps you wonder how we can 

Keep buying, when the prices crash ?— 
Although it’s wise ahead to plan, 

Exactly where we got the cash? 
Well, we’ve a rule I’m glad to tell, 

And then you'll know the reason why: 
We always buy when people sell 

The things to sell when people buy. 


Between Trains 


GREENCASTLE, IND.—When tthe railroads 
worked out the four-system plan for the eastern 
lines, they seemed to have forgotten all about 
Charlie Barnaby. Charlie has a mile of rail- 
road track in his lumber yard, so a logical ar- 
rangement would seem to be to combine Char- 
lie’s yard and the New York Central, and let 
the Pennsylvania have the Baltimore & Ohio 
and any other roads that Charlie doesn’t need. 
We walked all over Charlie’s yard this morn- 
ing, but next time we are going to ask him for 
a pass. His yard extends from the Monon to 
the Big Four, and, as the terminus of the Mo- 
non is Louisville and of the Big Four Cleve- 
land, you can get some idea of the Barnaby 
layout. Charlie modestly showed us 5,000,000 
feet of hardwoods piled up along these tracks, 
and also the model sawmill from which it ema- 
nated. 

But the thing that impressed us the most was 
Charlie’s new headquarters. They had a little 
fire down this way a few months ago, and one 
of the things that went was Charlie’s office. As 
soon as the ashes were cool enough so the nails 
could be picked up, Charlie built him a new 
one, with hardwood trim, of course, and all 
that sort of thing. It is about as nifty an office 
as anybody ever saw. “That doesn’t look as 
though I thought the depression was going to 
last forever, does it?” asked Charlie. We told 
him it didn’t look as though he even thought 
the depression would last very long. 

We went up to Charlie’s house and sat 
around for a while with our feet on the furni- 
ture (the Missus being away). The chairs had 
their pajamas on, anyway, this being the sum- 
mer. We looked at Charlie’s oil paintings, and 
hgured out what several of them were meant 
to represent, and spent a while in the library. 
We found that Charlie shows excellent taste in 
the selection of books, just as you can by writ- 
ing the book department of the World’s Great- 
est Lumber Journal. Greencastle, by the way, 
besides being the center of the railroad and 
hardwood industries, is also the seat of DePauw 
University, of which Charlie is a trustee, as is 
also Will Cavin, retail lumberman of Sturgis, 
Mich., and other points. Will has never even 
come near missing a DePauw commencement, 
except his first one. 

We drove over and had a little visit with 
Harry Allan, of the Allan Lumber Co., which 
is called Alco for short. If Harry would add 
“hol” to the name he would probably do a rush- 
ing business. As it was he had to leave us three 


times to answer the telephone. In these days 
we don’t let ’em wait. Harry does 100 percent 
of the retail lumber business of Greencastle, be- 
cause of the superior service he gives, the high 
grade lumber he carries, and also because the 
only other retail lumber yard in the town 
burned up in the fire aforesaid. 

Greencastle is a beautiful little city, when 
Charlie isn’t in sight, and we hope to be able 
to come back here often, although we doubt it 
after Charlie reads this. 


We See b' the Papers 

Wish it were the crisis being passed, instead 
of the dividends. 

One thing seems to be holding up remark- 
ably well: the old car. 

A lot of people wish we would get back to 
normal. Maybe we have. 

People who never buy anything wonder why 
it is that they can’t ever sell anything. 

Architects say that glass houses would be hot 
in summer and cold in winter; and that ain’t all. 

We hope when March rolls around next year 
we shall find that this income tax works both 
ways. 

Germany is going to let out 10,000 school 
teachers. Chicago doesn’t let them out—she 
let’s them wait. 

The United States is 100,000 tons below the 
naval agreement. There’s a case when you're 
behind you’re ahead. 

Porto Rico has a surplus for the first time 
in 17 years. So that’s where it went. 

What has become of the old-fashioned man 
who used to tell you how much he cleaned up 
in the stock market last month? 

Hungarian newspapers have been ordered to 
cut their size one-third. Now there will be 
some place in the house where you can step on 
Sunday. 

If you were going to cut an American news- 
paper a third, what would you cut out first? 
The comics, of course. And then the doings of 
movie actresses. 

Then the crime news, and then the so-called 
“society” page, then the prize-fighters and 
wrestlers. But then you wouldn’t have any of 
the newspapers left. 

A General Electric advertising writer uses 
“obsolete” as a verb. As soon as the stenog- 
rapher gets her stuff off the dictionary we are 
going to look into this. 


Times Before 


I’ve been through times like these before 
(Not just the same, for those were worse), 
When want was at the workman’s door 
And business ready for the hearse. 
Banks had no money to disburse, 
The farmer’s mortgage overdue. 
With fallen markets, flattened purse, 
I’ve faced the world—but I came through. 


I’ve been before through times like these 
(Yes, harder times in lots of ways), 
With idle mills and factories, 
Yes, harder times and darker days. 
A dollar seldom met my gaze, 
For sales were few and business flat, 
And money mighty hard to raise— 
But I came through, remember that. 


Through times like these before I’ve been 
(Like these, but harder, I recall), 
And then I saw the times begin 
To mend a little in the fall. 
’Twas scarcely visible at all, 
But in the spring they mended more, 
So I refuse to sit and bawl— 
I’ve been through times like these before. 
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“Trebled Their Sales” 


By Handling 
BROWN’'S 


SUPERCEDAR 


CLOSET LINING 


The letter below reveals the quick- 
est and easiest way to greater cedar 
sales. Customers of today demand 
merit and guaranteed merit is 
the basis for Brown’s Supercedar 
Closet Lining Success. Supercedar 
is guaranteed 90% or more red heart- 
wood and 100% oil content. Only 
the red heartwood contains the val- 


uable moth-repelling aromatic oil. 


This Letter From a Dealer 
Proves It 


“Read your attractive ad in ‘American Lum- 
berman’ of July 18th, regarding Supercedar 
Closet Lining. We have handled cedar lin- 
ing before, but not your brand. We re- 
cently took in a fresh supply of Brown’s. 
Since then our sales on closet lining have 
almost trebled. Please send us your free 
miniature sample box with circulars, etc.” 


It Will Be Just As Easy for You 


to increase your sales with Brown’s 
Supercedar Closet Lining. It requires 
but small investment. Makes quick 
turnover, quick profits and real 
friends. 

Send today for miniature sample 
box with descriptive literature and 
quotations. 





BROWN 


CLOSET LINING 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar. 














Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


By J. M. LEAVER 





This book covers in the most com- 
plete manner the whole field of 
surface measure as applied to rapid 
estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre board 
and stock used in the manufacture 
of interior and exterior finish, panels, 
doors, sash, blinds, door and win- 
dow frames, etc., etc. Send for 
circular containing sample pages. 








Pocket Size (41/2"x642”) 
Postpaid $5.00 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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of Structural Woods 


For many years 
lumber buyers 
have preferred 
Long Leaf Yel- 
low Pine lumber 
and structural ma- 
terial. It’s nature’s 
best building ma- 
terial. 


Wier Long Leaf 


Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Mills: 








Wiergate, Texas 
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MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO) Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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FcotpsBoro 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, » 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


rail and water, will 














THE 


WILLIAM TAYLOR 
HOTEL 
in San Francisco 
Rooms with bath 


from $3.00 


WOODS-DRURY CO., Operators 
James Woods, Pres. 
Ernest Drury, Genl. Mor. 
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Mills Endorse Orderly Production 


YEW ORLEANS, LaA., Sey 
program for orderly 


exceed 90 percent of shipment 


it. 19.—Iendorsement 
production not to 
on a 90-day basis 
stocks was ef 
fected at a meeting here last l'riday of approx: 
mately fifty outstanding e» in southern 
pine manufacturing field, ‘he meeting, and it 
action, 1s in conformity with the program sug 
gested at the July Chicago conference of lum 
ber interests. 
The recommendations brought 
meeting were developed by a 


ola 
as a means of reducing exc 


ecutives 


before the 
pecial committec 


of manufacturers that included Charles Green, 
A. J. Peavy, F. L. Adams, kk. L. Kurth and 
1). T. Cushing, it being the object of the south- 


ern pine industry to formulate and carry into 
effect the recommendations of the Chicago 
meeting through their agency The commit 
tee’s report, which was adopted by a vote very 


substantially in 

We, your 
Peavy, I. L 
Cushing, 
consider 


the aid 
committees, Charles 

Adams, hk. LL 
met in New 
thie 


and to 


majority, 
Green, A. J 
Kurth, and b. T 
Orlean Sept. % 
recommendation the Chicago 


further recommenda 


on 


ty 


meeting make 
tion 

We feel 
m t «le 
pine manufacturers 

We ree 
manufacturer 
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We further 
be authorized to employ 
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recommendations 

The further 
of the executives at which its program was 
read and approved. It pointed out in its call 
that “the present condition of the southern ping 
industry demands that those in the business 
vive attention immediately to conserving the 
interests of our industry.” 


that the 
irable, is 


merger while 
southern 
moment 
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hand 
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recommend that your 
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committee 
help as is 
out the 


such 
to 


neces 


committee called the meeting 


The session opened with A. J. Peavy and 
Charles Green serving as co-chairmen, rep 
resenting the west and east sides of the river. 


The situation of southern pine in view of the 
West Coast fir competition was discussed, tn 
connection with which a message received from 


Col. W. B. Greeley, reporting marked decline 
in production of shippers to Atlantic coast 
markets and other wholesome © stabilization 


measures, was quoted. Continuance of the fir 


production cut of from 28 to 33° per 


ent Was 

forecast by the Pacific coast executiv: : 
Speakers stressed the necessity of aking a 
firm stand to end the present chaotic conditions 
in the industry, pointing out that a struggle 
for “the survival of the fittest” is undesirable 
as a wasteful process in which the timber re. 
sources of the country would be sacrified. Op 


the other hand, it was declared, gov 
intervention that might come as a result of 
such waste or indication of its imminence 
would undoubtedly prove beneficial at first but 
later would prove burdensome. It was asserted 
that stockholders are having their unreplaceable 
timber lands denuded but gain no returns be. 
cause of over-production in the f 

stocks, 

It was clearly indicated by the manufacturers, 
in their discussion, that stocks in excess of nor- 
mal are proving a burden on the industry, but 
it was also shown that ideas as to the magni- 
tude of this vary. The majority of 
those making an expression on this point in- 
dicated a strong belief that actual excess of 
normal requirements—the nature of shipping 
demands and low stocks in the hands of con- 


rnmental 


lace Ol excess 


excess 


suming establishments including retail yards 
being given due consideration—is not so great 


as commonly believed. 


It was pointed out that 
manulacturers 


are compelled to carry stocks 
more in accord with true normal than in ad- 
justment to present low level demand. The 


maintenance of true normal stocks, it was said, 
not only enables prompt shipment on present 
type orders, but will mean continued service 
in meeting the upturn in demand when it comes. 
The committee was authorized to canvass 
the manufacturers and to carry the program 
into effect when proper support is assured. 


Discuss Rule Book Changes 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Sept. 19.—Preliminary 
discussions dealing with the re-arrangement of 
rules and rule book engaged the attention here 
last Thursday of the special subcommittee ap- 
pointed by the Southern Pine Association to 
segregate the grades of timbers, dimensions, 
joists ete., according to the characteristics of 
the species under which there will be special 
longleaf and some shortleaf southern pine 
grades. C. FE. Klumb, of J. J. Newmann Lum- 
ber Co., Brookhaven, Miss., presided. 


Louisiana Dealers Discuss Problems 


LAFAYETTE, LA., Sept. 21—A well attended 
meeting of the Louisiana Retail Lumber & 
Building Material Dealers’ Association was held 
here last Saturday at the Hotel Gordon. Deal- 
ers were present from all parts of the State. 
It was decided to carry the meeting through in 
one session, after which luncheon was served 
and the members attending either participated 
in the golf tournament under way the same day 
or enjoyed a visit to the several lumber yards 
of the city. 

The big feature of the meeting was a thor- 
ough discussion of several complaints filed by 
members with the secretary, some of which had 
been settled with extreme satisfaction to all 
concerned and others of which are still being 
considered. Most of these complaints were 
brought about by the activities of shopping con- 
tractors. 

The meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Felix A. Terzia, who made a short talk 
in which he outlined the fact that the probable 
big reason for so many complaints was that 
every one apparently was fighting with his back 
to the wall, determined to get business to stay 
in the game and many not caring how they got 
it so long as it came their way. He said the 
manufacturers of lumber had their backs against 
the wall, manufacturers of millwork stocks were 


doing the same and what was true of them was 
equally true of a large percentage of the deal- 
ers. President Terzia also stated the associa- 
tion had proven its need of late and every effort 
should be made to bring into the fold those 
dealers who were not now members. 

Secretary R. A. McLauchlan followed with 
a short report of association activities for the 
last three months.and then read the report of 
Treasurer George Knoop. 

E. E. McMillan brought up the necessity for 
a resolution being adopted protesting so many 
changes in the patterns and color schemes of 
roofing materials, the changes leaving the deal- 
ers with stocks on hand for which they had no 
market because of the changes made after stocks 
had been purchased and delivered. A _ resolu- 
tion requesting that manufacturers confine their 
patterns and color schemes to a minimum was 
adopted. 


Responsibility of Contractors 


Mr. McMillan also asked about the responsi- 
bility for damages to employes engaged in build- 
ing construction and whether or not the owner 
of the house could be held responsible in case 
the contractor was of the type that lacked re- 
sponsibility and failed to take out the necessary 
liability insurance. He believed that the jack- 
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leg contractors could be chased out of business 
‘f the man paying the bills was educated. to the 
fact that he was responsible for injuries sus- 
tained by those working on the job he was pay- 
ing for. ‘There was much discussion and the 
secretary was instructed to find out the legal 
status of the dealer and the owner of the home 
under such circumstances, 

Mr. McMillan also intimated that this could 
he worked properly with the plan of the secre- 
tary relative to having the dealers educate the 
people who pay the bills first deal with them 
and then call in the contractors. There was 
considerable discussion of the plan and most of 
those present believed it to be a good thing but 
one that would need the co-operation of the 
dealers in their various towns. C. M. Managan 
discussed it at length, as did Joe Gossen, jr., 
FE. E. McMillan, O. C. Sundberry and J. C. St. 
Germain. 


Discussion on Direct Consumer Contact 


Secretary McLauchlan read the following 
letter from P. A. Blanchard, of the Madison 
Lumber Co., New Orleans, was unable to be 
present 

As you well know I am convinced that 
direct consumer contact by the dealers is the 
only means by which the dealers can long 
remain in control of their own business and 
operate itisfactorily and profitably. 


It is my opinion that the experiment of this 


method of operating a retail lumber business 
should be made in New Orleans, where it has 


already developed 
I would suggest to 
the meeting, as well as 
read and carefully digest 
by the under 
is the clearest and 
why consumer 
dealer I have 


some following. 
the dealers 
all dealers, that they 
the bulletin sent out 
date of Sept. 12. It 
most logical statement 
contact should be made 
ever read. 


attending 


secretary 


as to 


by the 


Secretary McLauchlan then read the follow- 
ing letter anent the same bulletin sent him by 
C, C. Sheppard, president of the Southern Pine 
Association : 

I have just 
bulletin under 


received copy of your weekly 
date of Sept. 12, and want to 
compliment you on the effort you are making 
to interest the retail dealer in getting better 
control of his own business instead of leaving 
it completely to contractors. 

I think you have made a splendid argument 
in this matter and it certainly would be a big 
improvement if the dealer should get himself 
into the position you are advocating in this 
bulletin. 

C. M. Managan stated there was merit to the 

idea but that conditions were not the same 
everywhere and while it should be done in the 
larger cities, possibly it would not prove so 
satisfactory in many smaller communities. 
_ Joe Gossen, jr., said that much of the build- 
ing at Rayne and vicinity was through contact 
first with the dealers. . They had no contractors 
in that section, the contractors having been run 
out by carpenters who had an idea they knew 
how to figure. 


Costs and Free Deliveries 


_ ©, M. Managan then brought up the necessity 
for dealers knowing their costs and cited rea- 
sons why when business declined the mark-up 
should be greater than when the volume was 
larger. It was decided to get all possible in- 
formation as to cost data and the secretary was 
instructed to ascertain from the dealers the 
manner in which they proportion their costs. 

Mr. Gossen brought up the matter of free 
deliveries as one of the evils of the business. 
He said that in his town the dealers did not 
deliver, but where lumber of building materials 
had to be delivered, a trucking agency was 
called in and the charge of the latter added to 
the bill. “ 

I}. M. Musser said the Lake Charles dealers 
charge 15 cents a mile for every mile the truck 
traveled to and from the place of delivery. He 
sail their experience was that it cost from 10 
to 12 cents a mile to operate, this without the 
cost of the driver of the machine. Andrew 
Broussard, F. Lisle Peters, J. C. St. Germain 
an! A, E, Gauthier discussed their own ex- 
periences as to truck operating costs. 
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BRIGHT LUMBER 
for 12° per 1,000 board feet 












BRIGHT LUMBER—every foot. Sap stain doesn’t have a chance to work in this lumber 


LIGNASAN 


with 


after it’s dipped in Lignasan. As a result the W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, 


Alabama, 


OW you can have 97 to 99% BRIGHT 

air-dried LUMBER (pine, gum and 
hardwoods) for about 12c per thousand feet. 
Under efficient operating conditions some 
mills are reporting even lower costs. 

At last sap stain can be controlled . . . with 
du Pont LIGNASAN. Without yellowing or 
discoloration of lumber. Without heating... 
because Lignasan is used cold. Already more 
than seventy mills are using Lignasan in their 
dipping vats and for spraying timber. 

U. S. Government tests on pine proved 


REG. U. 5. Pat. OFF 


LIGNASAN 


Prevents Sap Stain ° Keeps Lumber Bright 


has discarded end-racks and now flat-piles Lignasan-dipped lumber. 


that Lignasan will produce an average of 
97.4% bright lumber. On gum it gave an 
average of 99.2% bright wood ... free from 
stain. No other chemical treatment ap- 
proaches its effectiveness, ease of application 
and low cost. 

The du Pont LIGNASAN coupon below 
is your answer to “‘How can I get rid of sap 
stain and produce more salable lumber?” 
Send it today and get the facts about how 
easy and inexpensive it is to have bright 
lumber. 








E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send 
full details and prices of Lignasan. AL 























F, Lisle Peters said that one of the big 
troubles of the dealers was they were trying to 
make their lumber bear the burden of their 
operating costs instead of endeavoring to make 
the other materials carry a portion of the bur- 
den. Andrew Broussard said that Mr. Peters 
hit the nail on the head. 

A motion by Mr. Peters was adopted in- 
structing the president to appoint a committee 
of three to arrange a program for the next 
meeting. President Terzia appointed himself, 
William Patton, Elmer C. Slagle and C. G. 
McCleery and followed this by making Mr. 
Peters a member. 

Monroe was selected as the next meeting 
place, the date being Dec. 5. 

The luncheon was served immediately after 
adjournment. E, E. McMillan, manager of the 


Lafayette yard of Krause & Managan (Inc.), 
acted as toastmaster. Talks were made by 
President Terzia, Andrew Broussard, J. C. St. 
Germain and Secretary McLauchlan. 





Baseball Bat Factory Building 
New Plant 


GREENVILLE, S. C., Sept. 21.—Announcement 
was made recently that contract for re-building 
of the Zinn Beck Bat factory at Paris, four 
miles from Greenville, has been let to the Galli- 
van building company and work has already 
started. The building is to be 100 by 60 feet 
in dimension of wooden construction and will 
house the concern, which manufactures baseball 
bats in vast quantities. 
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Sugar Pine 
California Soft Pine 
Arizona Soft Pine 

White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 




















Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


Feather River Canyon 

Soft California 
Pine 

White Fir 


Incense Cedar 





Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 
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ED CARS 


Our Specialty 


YARD AND 


SHED STOCK 
Including Bevel Siding, 





Mouldings, Lath, 
Shingles 


WHITE RIVERL 


LUMBER CO. 


ENUMCLAW, 
WASHINGTON 















Factory Lumber 
Both FIR and SPRUCE 


also Fir Battens, Lattice or Mould- 
ings in straight cars or mixed with 
other items of yard stock. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 


| White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











BOOKS—B00 KS$—BOOKS$—Here’s the place 


to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Spokane, Wash. 


Sept. 19.—An advance in 
gles of 10 to 15 
the Coast, it 
by wholesalers in the 
tailers state they will 
price until they are 
their stocks. 


shin- 
has taken 
announced 
district. Re- 
the retail 
replenish 
Other prices remain unchanged, 


the price of 
square 

has 
Spokane 
not 
compelled to 


cents a 


place on been 


increase 


although there are various indications that 
a strengthening will take place within thé 
comparatively near future. As mills operate 
on short runs, stocks are slowly decreasing. 
An indication of strengthening demand is 
seen here and there. Wherever mills have 
continued on full shifts, there has naturally 
been an increase in stocks. However, many 
mills have closed down, so that stocks may 
be considered as having reached their peak 
for the fall and winter 

The sawmill of the Humbird Lumber Co., 
at Newport, Wash., completed its cut for the 
season last week. The mill has operated 
throughout the season on double shift basis. 
The planing mill will be operated as orders 
for lumber are received. Most of the season 


the planing mill has been operated only about 
50 percent of the time. The 
about 12,000,000 feet of logs in 


company ha 


the booms at 


Newport and the mouth of the Priest River. 
No logging is expected during the coming 
winter. 

The Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., of Omak, 
Wash., is operating its box plant at full ca- 
pacity. Crews are working both day and 
night shifts turning out this product for 
orchardists in the Okanogan district The 
other departments of the plant are also turn- 


ing out a good volume of work 

The McGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane, 
has purchased the fire-damaged white pine 
timber on the three sections of land owned 
by the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. in the 
Deer Creek watershed near Bonners Ferry. 
The white pine on the area is estimated at 


2,500,000 feet. P. J. LeFountaine has been 


uwarded the logging contract and plans to 
start work immediately. About 18,000,000 
feet of white pine on the same watershed, 
all damaged by fire, will be sold by the U.S 


Forest Service. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Sept. 19.—More than 12,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber was shipped by water over the Tacoma 
docks last week, when eleven big freighters 
Visited the port for lumber cargoes The 
great bulk of the material went to the At- 
lantic coast. 

The demand for Northwest lumber from 
the San Francisco Bay region will probably 


show an increase in the near future, accord- 
ing to Frank Paramino, of the Paramino 
Lumber Co., who was a guest of the Tacoma 


Lumbermen’s Club at the regular meeting 


yesterday. Mr. Paramino told of several 
enormous construction projects which will 
soon be under way on San Francisco Bay. 
His talk was followed by a general discus- 
sion of market conditions in California, in 
which all the members present took part. 
Discussion of the figures published by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, show- 
ing the percentage of production at associa- 
tion mills, resulted in the adoption of a mo- 
tion in which the club asked the association 
to investigate the question of revising these 
figures to show production compared with an 


index year, rather than as at present using 
mill capacity for a basis for comparison. 

In the absence of the president and vice 
president, A. K. Martin presided over the 


meeting. 


Congressman Albert Johnson, representing 
the Tacoma district in the national legisla- 
ture, has announced a plan which he says 
“offers a ray of hope to the fading lumber 
industry of the Northwest.” He would ar- 
range to finance the sale of lumber to China 
from funds of the Federal Farm Board. The 
plan was announced at an address given at 
the Labor Temple in Olympia last Tuesday. 
“A saw log in a pond is just as much an 
agricultural product in distress as a bale 


of wheat lying unsold 
Congressman declared. 


bushel 
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of cotton or a 
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for 
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contracts all mill. 
work to be used in two new Federa build. 
ings in the Pacific Northwest. The struc. 
tures are the new postoffice and Federa) 
building to be constructed at Seattle. at a 
cost of $1,500,000 and the new postoffice at 
Astoria. The millwork for both buildings 
is to be of oak, and the contracts will re. 
quire more than a year for completi« n 

A sale of State land and timber has been 
announced for Oct. 6, one of the timber tracts 
being seventeen miles south of Tacoma, and 


another near Puyallup. 


Portland, Ore. 


Sept. 19.—Many millions of feet of railroad 
ties are being shipped to China for delivery 
at Pukow in the north. The recent flood 
at Hankow will undoubtedly make new ties 
necessary. 

September lumber rates from here to the 
Atlantic coast went to $10.50 with space 
scarce, but space is now available for $10, 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
oo The and 
constitutes the brightest spot on the 
Northwest lumber market map. Last 
a distinct upward trend was reported by 
men, particularly in Minneay and St. 


Sept. sash door market at 


present 

week 
mill 

Paul 


} 
Olis 


Several contractors and builders report that 
more cashi payments are being made than dur- 
ing the last year and a half. Given good 


weather, they expect building activity to con- 
tinue for at least a month and a half, prob- 
ably increasing. In the country areas, trade 
is spotted, depending largely upon farm con- 


ditions. 


Northern pine business is in the doldrums 
Orders are being placed here and ther for 
badly mixed cars for reiail irds t thet 
is little buying by industrials. Such indus- 
trial stock as was purchased « lis ] he 
year is in many cases still awaiting sh ing 
orders. Prices remain um ized from the 
lower levels established some time ag bu 
in some instances concessious ar bein made 
to meet competition of other species. 

An increase in inquiries and actual pur- 


chases of posts is noted, because dealers are 
laying in their fall stocks Rural sales of 
fencing material will depend largely upon 
farm prices and crop conditions 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
reports that 24 new members, some aving 
more than one vyvard, have been obtained in 
1931, and that the goal is “two or three times 
that number by December 31.” 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sept. 19.—Reports from southern pine sales 
representatives indicate that the last week 
was more productive of orders than the pre- 
vious three weeks, and the buying was done 
by retail vards, industrials and _ railroads 
Reports indicate also that lumber for work 
on river projects already started has been 
pretty well bought up Transit lists are 
carrying a larger number of cars and ship- 
pers are putting items in transit, such as 
12-inch No. 1 boards, 6-inch No. 1, both four 
sides and center matched, which have not 
been carried on the list for several months. 
No. 2 southern pine boards 8- and 12-inch 
are showing more volume, with prices 
slightly weaker in mixed cars. Small-mill 
shipment and transit cars are $18.50@19; 
large-mill straight cars, $20@20.50; specified 


$21.504 


in mixed cars, 
2x4-inch, 


22.50. 


Dimension, No. 1, 
10- to 20-foot, transit car and small- 


mill loading, $19@20; large mill, $23.50@25. 
Flat grain flooring, B&better, 1x4-inch, 
small-mill, $28.50@29; large mill, $29.50@ 
30.50; specified in mixed car loading, $31.50. 


Surplus 10- and 12-foot in straight cars are 
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26@ 27; ght cars, 16-foot and longer, 
29 B& r siding, 1x4-inch 9-foot, is 
$9]. with ‘ ales reported as low as $30. 
Car lin No. 1, 1x6-inch, 10- to 20-foot, 
$94: 16-foot $26@27; 18-foot, $51.50@32 
Southe ilesmen are again offering 

n t market to fir in 5- and 

Yin g Some quotations on south- 
pet 1 indom loading are as low as 
091 F ( it and $25.50 on %-inch. 

We ( t iles in this territory, except 
fy 1 iten have been very light, with 
t mills operating on a firm 

‘ ym, very weak Dimension No. 1, 
r d moisture content f@uaranty, 1s 
$13.51 cr & B; kiln dried, $9.50 off 
Rail |} \ t il grain fir flooring, B&better, 
ix4 $36.50@37 for Rail B loading. 
Slash 2 $28.50@ 29.50 for Rail B load- 
ing I) ) siding, standard patterns, 
B& bette Ix6-inch, $28.50@29.50. Fir finish, 
B&l issorted as to widths and 
eng $50.50; 5/4, $56.50. Fir timbers 

ug wn, full size, up to 12x12-inch, 40- 
foot, de e! specification, are $32.50 for No.1 
ymmon, $34.50 for select common, $36.50 for 
le tural Dealers report that so far 

} } n found economical to use the 

1 rail delivery, either through 

G ste! port The slight saving 

t] ! did not just the extra time 
‘ livery 

.) 1 ge demart ren in about the 
sa t ‘ d y of prices appears to 

dow \ d Harawood sales remain very 

New t sued by some if the California 
dw l irry quite drastic reductions 

ilarly in finish items 
shreveport, La. 

Ss Souther ine mills and whole- 
salers are looking for ae but small de- 

fall and winte r months. Trade 
s more or less “spotty. Demand is coming 
different parts of the country. Chicago, 
Detroit and St. Louis are contributing about 
equal roportions of the business. Prices 
ire steady A slight increase in mixed 
rders is noted by a few wholesalers. The 
trade is not buying straight cars. Said on 
leal “W took the hardest looking orders 
this week that we have ever attempted to fill.” 
Mill ive to be careful about maintaining 
assortment especially in dimension, boards, 
shiplap, center matched and general yard 
tems 

Al er of lumbermen hereabouts are dis- 
ppo that the Texas legislature failed to 
dk the o cotton in 1932” plan, which was 
dopted ) Louisiana and South Carolina. 
The feel that if planting were prohibited 
ext year, the price would increase substan- 

4 ! help the economic situation gener- 
ly South. One lumberman here said 

suld like to see also a “No lumber 
n 
Norfolk, Va. 

Sept. 21 The North Carolina pine market 

mtinues to show some activity. Industrial 
isers are buying in larger volume, though 


ey a still ordering cautiously. There is 
no question but that there has been an im- 
provement during the last month. Many 
small mills have their dry stocks broken up 
rett badly, and are either refusing more 
business at today’s prices on items of which 
they e short, or marking time until they 
hav re stock to offer. A few small mills 

again, but others have ceased 


hay tarted up 


There has been a much better demand for 
ed { B&better both band and circular sawn 
STO ind buyers insist on quick shipment 
The price continues steady. Edge 4/4 No. 1 
Col has also been in better demand, 
larg cause good air dried B&better boards 
are hard to get at low prices. Most air dried 
st has been pretty badly stained. There 
has also been a fairly good sale for B&bet- 
ter t stock widths, rough, in mixed Cars, 
for good circular stock is scarce. There is 
not uch demand for No. 1 common stock 
wid However, 5/, 6/ and 8/4 stock widths 
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erica 's Lumber Centers 


are more active, even though competitive 


woods are low in price. 

The demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln 
dried and air dried, rough and dressed, has 
been rather light. The price remains very 
low. ‘There has been a better demand for 
dressed and resawn No. 1 stock box, also 
stock box dressed into sheathing. There is 
very little 4/4x6- and 12-inch No. 1 box to ke 
had. Planing mill operators have bought up 
a lot of air dried stock box, and retail yards 
have been taking in more. »0X bark strips, 
{/4 rough, have been a little more active. 

Most planing mills have not been over- 
burdened with new business. They have been 
xept fairly busy ‘dressing roofers, box boards 
ete., and the prices on roofers have been well 


possible to buy some good 
aded roofers from Georgia 
Philadelphia, but supply 


maintained. It is 
6-inch air dried be 
at $17.25, delivered 


at this figure is not very large. Demand for 

t-inch box, dressed, has been very good, and 

it is becoming harder to buy, especially for 
deferred shipment at today’s price. 

Birmingh Al 

irmingham, Ala. 

Sept. 21.—The Birmingham Real Estate 

Joard has completed a survey of the city, 


and started a campaign for home building 
and home buying—stating in its advertise- 
ments that the present level of values will 
not continue. Material dealers have reduced 
further their prices. Advertising over radio 
by one or two yards will be tried out. 

For the first time in twenty-five years, 
No. 1, 1x8-inch flooring sells for less money 
than 1x4-inch. A good mill price for 1x3- 
inch No. 2 is $8@9 and $4.50 for No. 3 is 
bove average No. 2 suffers through mani- 
pulation to secure “dropping grade,” a sub- 
stitute with many for No. 1. Shortleaf di- 
mension was in better demand the last 


fifteen days 

The McCormick Lumber Co. is moving to 
Edueational Building, 517 North 22nd Street. 

I. W. Tull has resigned from the Steel City 
Lumber Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sept. 21.—Local retail lumber trade has 
been about on the same scale as in August 
at some yards, while others have found it to 
be less active. Some improvement is expected 
to follow the holding of the annual Better 
Homes and Building Exposition. 

A pick up in business is reported at a num- 


ber of large local industries, among them the 


Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., and the Con- 
solidated Aircraft Co., which have large Gov- 
ernment orders. 

Walter R. Sloan, who has been president 


of the Lexington Lumber Co. for several years, 
has left that connection to become connected 
vith the Black Rock Lumber Co. 

Hal J. Kaaz, of Rochester, recently be- 
came representative in this section for the 
Blanchard Lumber Co., New York. 

Three representatives of the Shevlin Pine 
Sales Co. are expected at its local office: R. 


W. Wetmore and L. O. Taylor, vice presidents, 
Minneapolis, and N. H. Morgan, district mana- 
ger at New York. 


Boston, Mass. 


Sept. 22.—Several retailers in the metropoli- 
tan area report a modest pick-up in their yard 
trade during the last two weeks. The residen- 
tial building situation in the suburbs is more 
satisfactory, but volume in most sections is 


still considerably sub-normal. 

Very irregular prices for Pondosa pine have 
been noted. Prices are uncertain for all 
grades and some sellers offer concessions of 
$5 for D select. Wholesalers report Idaho 
white pine in quite moderate demand, and 
‘oncessions of $1.50@$2 given on No. 2 com- 
mon, the best selling grade at present. 

The Godfrey ‘pram Sg Co. brought in three 
schooner cargoes of eastern spruce lumber 
and lath last week from Nova Scotia and New 


two of which 
and Bridgeport, Conn. 

spruce specialists think 
coming in the near future in 


Brunswick, 
New Haven 

Eastern 
change is 


were discharged at 


that a 
the 
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GRISWOLD-GRIER LUMBER CO. 
Philomath, Oregon 

Carlton Manufacturing Co., Carlton, Ore. 

Pedee Lumber Co. - Pedee, Oregon 


Affiliated Manufacturers in 
DURABLE DOUGLAS FIR 


Everything in Fir 
Sales Offices: 


THE GRISWOLD LUMBER CO. 
Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 











TEI: 
LUMBER CO. 


“PORTLAND, OREGON 


Soft Yellow Fir 


Flooring Siding Ceiling 
Finish Mouldings 
Thick Clears 





Factory and Industrial Stock 


FIR PLYWOOD 
SPRUCE, CEDAR 


HEMLOCK 





Douglas Fir 
Exploitation 
& Export Co. 





EXPORT SHIPPERS— 
CARGO and PARCEL 
SHIPMENTS TO ALL 
FOREIGN MARKETS 

















HEAD OFFICE: 


1125 Henry Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


BRANCHES: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
CABLE ADDRESS, all offices, FIREXCO 


Cc. I. F. OFFERS 


on Request 
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“"M ORA’ Ready-Finished 
OAK FLOORING 


ls a Trade Builder 
for Dealers 






Is the Season 
Housewives 
Want to Know— 
"What To Do 
With the Old 
Floors?” 


Don't let them worry over this problem long—just 
show them how quickly and economically these old, 
unsightly floors can be covered with "MORA" 
Ready-Finished Oak Flooring. 

Show them this flooring which is scraped, sanded, 
filled, polished, waxed, and punched for the nails 
at the factory. 

Other dealers are doing this and they are getting 
the orders. So can you do the same thing. 


WRITE NOW FOR SAMPLE, 
LITERATURE AND PRICES. 


PAUL O. MORAT Z, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 





ed 
rimerless Xe Primer of any kind is 


needed. It is applied to the 
u + t bare wood and works just 
yy as well on bare wood as if 

primed. 







Is Just Whatthe Name Implies ALSO USE AND SELL— 


“‘Parker’s’’ Calking Putty. “‘Parker’s’’ Steel Sash Putty. 
“*Parker’s’’ End Wood Sealer Keeps Out Moisture. 


Write for Prices and Information, 


IRA PARKER & SONS CO., Oshkosh, Wis. 
SE AE a 


17 








17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 











Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such | 
work ever since logging has been | 
done with mechanical equipment. 


Wire Rope for 













Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 


Denver 
San Francisco 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama - Pacific 
international Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 
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system of quoting prices for frame schedules. 
The word “base’—in the in which it 
was used before fir from the Coast was 
brought here in such enormous quantities— 
does not now mean much. It is supposed to 
mean a schedule of 8-inch and under, 8- to 
20-foot lengths, and for every 2 feet or frac- 
tion over 20-foot $1 is supposed to be added. 


sense 


However, a buyer does not now know what 
he will be called upon to pay until he has 
made extensive inquiry. 
Balti Md 
altimore, ; 
Sept. 22.—The southern pine trade here was 
cheered last week by advices from Philadel- 


phia, New York and other centers to the effect 
that the quotations on roofers and boards have 
been marked up $1 to $1.50 a thousand. The 
improvement has not reached Baltimore, but 
there is believed to be every reason to expect 
that the local market will become 
stronger. The advance at northern points is 
attributed entirely to the extensive curtail- 
ment in production that has taken place, and 
that has resulted in stocks of these items be- 
coming decidedly scarce. Receipts are quickly 
taken up, with the trade evidently in shape 
to absorb larger quantities. The possibility 
of a similar development here is suggested by 
the making of arrangements for at least a 
temporary resumption of shipments of south- 
ern pine by vessel from the South. 

The next quarterly meeting of the Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange will take place on Oct. 5. 
A luncheon will be served. On the same day, 


also 


the managing committee will assemble in 
monthly session. Luther H. Gwaltney, sec- 
retary and treasurer, is withdrawing from 
the American Lumber Corporation, and will 
put in more time at the exchange office. He 
will have the general management and some 


supervision over inspection. The object of the 
arrangement is to make the exchange an in- 
creasingly important factor in the lumber in- 
dustry here. 
John Burgan 
William C, 
Street, sash 
turers of 
yard 


has made a connection with 
Scherer & Co., on West Baltimore 
and door dealers and manufac- 
woodwork, who are establishing a 
adjoining their place of business. 


New York, N. Y. 


Sept. 22.—Although more building plans 
were filed last week than had been expected, 
the lumber market is at a standstill. The 
market is choked with first class lumber of 
all varieties, which the owners will sell at 
any price to avoid paying storage over the 
Winter, but there are few buyers. 

The collapse of the gold standard in Eng- 
land found very few lumbermen with English 
bills outstanding payable in pounds and shill- 
ings. Most of this paper had already been 
converted, to the extent of at least 80 percent, 
and it is believed that the pound sterling will 
stay at more than 80 percent of its former 
value for some months. Clearings for Europe 
and South America have dropped off. 

Construction of the first mile of the East 
Side elevated highway here may be started 
this fall in order to stimulate employment. 
This should be a good thing for the city yards, 
as most of the tenements lining the site of 
the new roadway will be torn down, and more 
modern apartments erected in their place. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


21.—Southern pine dealers and mills 
report that business has shown no improve- 
ment. Inquiries received a week or ten days 
ago have not as yet developed into firm busi- 
ness. Inasmuch as there were more inquiries 
than usuai the first of the month, some busi- 
ness is expected to come through during the 
next few days. However, it is feared by some 
that a number of the inquiries from the yards 
in the North were more or less feelers. Shed 
stocks are moving a little better than they 
have been for the last few weeks, yards in 
Florida buying more stock to handle the ex- 
pected repairs on rental properties for the 
tourist trade. But prices for this class of ma- 
terial are low, especially on lower grades, and 
the mills are selling more to reduce their large 
stock than for profit. Retail yards in Florida 
are continuing to sell at very low prices. The 


Sept 


railroads in the South have not bought as 
much stock during the last two weeks as 


they bought the previous two weeks, and few 
inquiries are being received by the whole- 
salers in this territory. Prices on longleaf 
timbers are about the same, with 12-inch cut- 
ting firm at $32, port, 10-inch firm at $24, 
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port, and 6- and S8-inch unsteady at $15 to $18 
port. ‘3 

Cypress demand is still showing signs of 
weakening. Although prices are not mate. 
rially reduced by the larger shippers, the 
small cypress mills are making it hard for 
the sales forces of the large cypress concerns 

Hardwood orders are scarce. ; 

Robert Hunt, of Gulfport, Miss., has an- 
nounced that a branch will be opened in Jae. 
sonville as Hardwoods (Inc.). The Jacksop. 
ville plant will be used principally as a ¢op. 
centration yard for hardwoods and cypress, to 
be shipped to the United Kingdom principally. 
It is understood that the concern has already 
booked orders for several hundred thousand 
feet of hardwoods for immediate shipment tp 
Jacksonville. 

The Jacksonville Wholesale Lumbermen’s 
Association has announced that plans are now 
completed for its semi-annual golf tourna- 
ment and dinner dance. The affair will be 
held at the Florida Country Club, Jacksonville, 
Fla., Thursday, Oct. 8. The committeemen in 
charge are E. L. Chiasson, J. B. Wand, W. T. 
Dow, Walter Doerschler, and W. S. Wightman, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Sept. 22.—Western Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Nebraska stand alone in having had 
larger August contracts for residential build- 
ing than in August, 1930. Lumber sales, how- 
ever, failed to show any corresponding in- 
crease, and so far this month have been very 
light. Retailers continue hesitant to contract 
any future needs at the present basis. They 





[Sales-o-gram No. 74] 


HOW ABOUT 


a fall “clean-up week"? The neglected 
drawers of the salesman's desk? The odds 
and ends in the warehouse? The soiled 
circulars, signs and antiquated sales pro- 
motion material? That old prospect list 
which might be checked over—some people 
have moved, died, made other connections. 
Were there some jobs left over from the 
hot summer to be done in the fall? Are 
there some things that ought to be taken 
care of before winter comes in earnest? 
Are there possibilities for a clean up sale? 





show their distrust of the market by pur- 
chasing meager amounts in mixed cars to 
carry them for a fortnight or a month, and 
when those stocks are exhausted order again 
in a like manner. Such hand to mouth busi- 
ness, while working no hardship on the re- 
tailer, plays havoc with mill production and 
results in badly broken stocks, with conse- 
quent high prices on some items and weak 
ones on others. 

Continued low prices meet with little in- 
terest from industrial buyers. As long as 
they think they can dictate the market they 
are showing no inclination to buy, but the first 
show of strength probably will bring them 


in on the run. Judging from salesmen’s re- 
ports, industrials’ stocks are low, but they 


are making no move to replenish them up as 
long as they can obtain any amount at vir- 
tually their own price. Southern pine mills 
report an improvement in sales to box fac- 
tories, but sales to other industries are at 
about the same level as they were a week 
ago. Motor car factories have been purchas- 
ing quite heavily during August and the first 
half of this month, and are now curtailing 
their bookings somewhat. Furniture and 
radio manufacturers continue to sell fair 
amounts. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Sept. 21.—Wilson Bros. Lumber Co.’s mill 
in Aberdeen, which has been idle since Febru- 
ary, will resume operations Sept. 21. It will 
give employment to about 200 people, practi- 
cally all former employees. The mill plans 
to run for an indefinite period. The Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co., Hoquiam, is still operat- 
ing its planing mill, working exclusively on 
hemlock which was logged some time ago. 
Four of the mills of the Schafer Lumber Co. 
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are operating—Mill No. 4 in Aberdeen, No. 1 
and the shingle mill in Montesano, and No. 6 
at Dryad. Mill No. 2, at Montesano, is idle. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Sept. 21.- Local sales managers report that 
domestic orders for southern pine continue 
to come in at the same rate as during the last 
thirty days, with little change noted in price. 


Export trade is exceedingly quiet. Large 
pine mills ar‘ still curtailing their production 
very heavily. 

Inquiries from the furniture factories for 
hardwood are more numerous, although not 
a great deal of business is developing. Ex- 
port business is very quiet, and it is not 
known just now what effect the recent British 
abandonment of the gold standard will have. 
3usiness with other foreign countries is very 
quiet. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Sept. 21 Rail orders continue to come in 

badly mixed. Quick shipments are hard to 


obtain, because shopping around is necessary 


to complete them, stocks of the mills being 
low and broken. 
Efforts to set an $11 rate for October on 


intercoastal shipments have failed, and a $10 
rate has been announced here. One shipper 
declared that some bookings were made at this 
figure last week, and some distress September 
business was placed at $9.50. The volume of 
lumber moving to the east coast by water is 
declining. 

Shingle wholesalers find local prices firm, 
and the mills pretty well loaded up with or- 


ders, most of them having enough for ten 
days or more ahead. Cedar siding is firm, 


but demand is not great. Shingle buying is 
mostly limited to immediate needs, and buyers 
are prompt to complain of any overloading. 
The entire shingle market structure has 
strengthened in the last week. Announcement 
of the new grades, advertising, and the normal 
fall roof repair demand, all coming together, 
have stimulated consumption. 

Log prices are unchanged. An inventory of 
logs as of Sept. 1 in Puget Sound showed a 
reduction of 75,000,000 feet during August. 


Stocks on hand were 124,000,000 feet of fir, 
36,000,000 feet of cedar, 44,000,000 feet of 


hemlock, and 17,000,000 feet of spruce, a total 
of 222,000,000 feet. Of this amount only 
66,000,000 feet is in the hands of loggers, the 
rest being at the mills. The large independ- 
ent loggers are still shut down entirely, but 
some camps cutting logs for their own mills 
are running. 





New York, Sept. 22.—A constructive move 
against substitution, which has become more 
and more a menace and a nuisance to lumber- 
men here, was made yesterday by the New 
York Lumber Trade Association. The associa- 
tion not only republished its “Lumber Buyers’ 
Primer,” originally issued in 1928 when similar 
conditions prevailed, but also, through the Dow 
Service Daily Building Reports, which dis- 
tributed the primer, and through the real estate 
pages of the daily papers, gave widespread pub- 
licity to the evils and dangers of substitution. 

Allan E, Beals warned in the Dow Service 
Daily Building Reports that the public safety 
in New York is being endangered by the dump- 
ing of lumber of inferior quality for use in 
building construction. The employment of sub- 
standard timber on building jobs here has al- 
ready attracted the attention of the building 
trades and city councils, Mr. Beals said in yes- 
terday’s bulletin, and work on some structures 
has been ordered stopped, while other construc- 
tion work has been torn down. The bulletin 
further says: 

_Lumbermen attribute the use of inferior 
timker to conditions growing out of the pres- 
ent building materials price war, and the New 
York Lumber Trade Association considers it 
advisable at this time to republish the ‘“Lum- 


ber Buyers’ Primer,” which first appeared in 
the metropolitan area under the auspices of 
the association in May, 1928, when similar 
Conditions obtained because lumber’ buyers 


were too busy to check load deliveries made 
to then during the peak construction period. 


The fight being conducted by lumbermen for 
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OLD TIME 

MICHIGAN 

WAITE PINE 
FRAMES 






BRADLEY-MILLER combinations of mixed cars of Ca- 
nadian and Northern White Pine and Western Pine to- 
gether with Bradley-Miller Michigan White Pine frames 
is a desirable feature for you to consider and take ad- 


YVNE LUMBER, 
SPECIALISTS 


WE FURN/SH CANADIAN & NORTHERN 
WHITE PINE IDAHO WHITE PINE. CAL. SUGAR PINE, 
CAL. PINE, PON DOSA PINE, LONG ANO SHORT LEAF 
YELLOW PINE ALSS WHITE SPRUCE (Graded 
on WhitePine Rules) DOUGLAS F/R AND 
WESTERN HE/ILOCK (Via Ra//orWorer) 
AND OTHER LU/IBER ITE/TS. 





yelogullitas 


Frames 


















vantage of. Your investment is low, your service to the 
customer prompt and your turn-over increased. 


Use Bradley-Miller service. Write 
or wire today for further informa- 


tion. 


these combinations. 
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good quality timber recalled to builders the lead 
taken by the Structural Steel Board of Trade 
in its fight for steel of standard specifications. 

In 1928 mine props were being sold for build- 
ing timber, in lengths much longer than those 
used in mines and subways. The timber was 
not of a grade usually deemed safe for use in 
long lengths. The low bids necessary to insure 
orders have caused some of this timber and 
similar stuff to reappear on the market here. 
In this connection H. B. Coho, secretary New 
York Lumber Trade Association, said: 

While good lumber and timber fit for build- 
ing construction use can be bought at a price 





Get It Sell It 





Quick: 
Through an Ad in the 
Classified Section 


so low today that the industry as a whole 
presents a picture of profitless merchandising, 
still lower prices are being made. These prices 
are utterly impossible on any other basis than 
that the lumber delivered is of low grade, 
unfit for construction use. Furthermore, there 
is strong likelihood that there prevails, also, 
at least carelessness with regard to the count 
of the quantity charged for. 

As is usual in such cases, the builder buy- 
ing on such an obviously “gyp” price basis 
is nevertheless paying more than what he gets 
is worth. This is certain as to grade and 
probably doubly so as to quantity. Such con- 
ditions, unfortunately, are not confined only 
to the lumber trade. 

The New York Lumber Trade Association 
announces the double purpose in making this 
effort to protect the lumber buying public: 
First, to guard the builder, and, second, to 
maintain the right quality of construction 
where lumber is used. Such a co-operative 
trade activity, it would seem, should com- 
mend itself to other trades. Indeed, it should 
be considered a primary reason for any trade 
association’s existence. 
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A Real Sales Help For Lumbermen 
Try It For 60 Days FREE—No Obligation 


Hundreds of new buyers 
are listed in each new edi- 
tion of the Red Book and 
many others are announced 
by us TWICE a week as 
3 they start in 
business Red 
Book credit rat- 
Y ings and reports 
are recognized by 
lumbermen as the 
most reliable. 
Ask for Pamph 
let No. 49-S and 
rates, also the 
: a. details of the 60 
Oe ee day FREE Trial 
= Sif 3 i A offer. 

Our Collection 
Department has 
had many years 
of experience collecting lum- 
bermen’s accounts and will 
be glad to assist you. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 
East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 



































Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bidg, 
ago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 


511 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





























GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 
1! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 

















Establishedi847 
Foreign Forwar- 


ders, Customs 
Brokers. We 


Ocean Freight Brokers b7ndleallclasses 
tend to collection 

and Contractors of invoices. 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 


Richard Shipping Corp. 


44 Beaver Street. NEW YORK 








VEST POCKET 
READY RECKONER 


A useful vest pocket manual 
including a lumber calcula- 
tor for standard sizes, log 
rules, estimated weights of 
lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. 


Prepaid, 50 cents 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














YARD, MILL AND OFFICE. 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 








W. E. Snider, of the Natalbany Lumber Co., 
returned to Chicago Friday after a short sales 
trip to Moline, Davenport, and other Iowa 
points. 


Earle W. Kidd, general manager Owen Box 
& Crating Co., Owen, Wis., was in Chicago 
Monday and Tuesday looking after company 
business. 


Herbert Moss, sales manager, Trinity County 
Lumber Co., Groveton, Tex., was in Chicago 
Monday and Tuesday calling on local business 
connections. 


E. W. Behlike, general manager, Bemidji 
Wood Products Co., Bemidji, Minn., called on 
a number of Chicago lumbermen the latter part 
of last week. 


Verne Graham, general sales manager Picker- 
ing Lumber Co., Kansas City, called on several 
friends in Chicago lumber circles Monday on 
his way back home from New York City. 


Harry H. Butts, sales manager 
Goodman Co., Chicago, was away from the 
office sick Monday and Tuesday, and was very 
busy the latter part of the week catching up 
with work. 


J. N. Donovan, assistant to the president, 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, stopped over 
in Chicago last week-end on his way hack to 
headquarters at Bellingham, Wash., after a 
business trip Fast. 


Sawyer- 


Merrill 
Utah 


James S. Taylor, 
Company and a past-president of the 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Civic and Municipal 
Affairs Committee of the Salt Lake Chamber 
of Commerce. 


manager of the 


C. E. Conklin, manager White Star Lumber 
Co., Chicago, is receiving condolences from 
friends on the death of his brother George, who 
died suddenly at Cherry Valley, Ill., on Monday. 
Mr. Conklin left the city Tuesday to attend the 
funeral at Rockford. 


A. Fletcher Marsh, vice president Marsh & 
Truman Lumber Co., Chicago, reports that after 
a dull beginning the early part of the month, 
September sales are now reaching the pace set 
by August, which was a particularly brisk 
month for the company. 


W. H. Burroughs, sales manager Fordyce 
Crossett Sales Co., Crossett, Ark., spent Friday 
and Saturday of last week in Chicago visiting 
the headquarters office of Crossett Watzek 
Gates. Mr. Burroughs is making an extended 
trip in the northern and eastern sections of the 


country calling on customers and sales con- 
nections. 
Martin McDonnell, Chicago district sales 


manager of Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, has 
just returned to the city from a trip to Towa 
which included visits to John Marshall, Des 
Moines, representative for southern Iowa for 
Bloedel, and to F. S. Williams, Waterloo, who 
represents the company in the northern part of 
the State. 


C. F. Greenwood, secretary and general man- 
ager Swanson Lumber Co. (Ltd.). Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, was a visitor to Chicago early 
in the week taking care of the interests of his 
company in this market. The company manu- 
factures Canadian white and Engelmann spruce 
and is represented in the Chicago territory by 
the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co. 


George A. Williams, general manager Pacific 
Mutual Door Co., with headquarters at Tacoma, 
Wash., left early this week for Chicago, where 


— 


he will confer with the managers of its dis. 
tributing warehouses in the north central ang 
eastern sections of the United States, who will 
meet him at Chicago. Mr. Williams will visi 
some of the company’s other distributing ware. 
house managers before returning to the Coast. 


Willis M. Baker, formerly director of the 
Pennsylvania Forest Research Institute at Mont 
Alto, Pa., has just been appointed director of 
the Central States Forest Experiment Station 
to take the place of E. FF. McCarthy, who re. 
cently resigned to head the department of silvi- 
culture at New York State College of lorestry, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Baker will direct studies 
of the forest problems of the Central States, 
particularly general farm woodland problems. 


Glenn R. La Page, general sales manager 
Yates-American Machine Co., manufacturer of 
woodworking machinery, is on his way to 
Europe to spend six weeks on a foreign sales 
campaign for the company. He will visit the 
company’s branches and dealers in England, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Hungary, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Latvia, [Esthonia, Finland, Sweden and Ger- 
many. Mr. La Page will also call on some of 
the foreign trade. 


An announcement made this week that will 
be of general interest to the trade is that Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. have entered the whole- 
sale lumber field and will cater particularly to 
the industrial trade throughout the country, 
furnishing lumber and lumber specialties from 
their present mill connection. This new depart- 
ment is headed by D. V. Swearingen, a well 
known and _ experienced lumberman. Mr. 
Swearingen says that the list of lumber special- 
ties in which the firm will deal is a long one 
and includes such things as furniture parts, 
crating, box shooks, novelty parts, packing 
lumber etc. These lumber specialties, he said, 
will be offered to the trade in both hardwoods 
and softwoods. D. T. Webb, merchandising 
vice president of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
said: “Careful investigation revealed to us that 
there is a distinct place in lumber distribution 
for the set-up we have made.” 


Says Business Brisker—More Orders, 
Larger Volume 


This week’s “gloom-chaser” comes from E. 
W. Kettlety, manager of the Chicago office of 
the International Lumber Co., who says he finds 
business getting much more active, with this 
month’s business better than for any equivalent 
period for a year. 

Interviewed by an AMERICAN LUMRBERMAN 
representative, Mr. Kettlety spoke of a distinctly 
better feeling among buyers which was grad- 
ually easing out previous reluctance to place 
orders, and said that the situation could be 
summed up in the words of a friend of his, 

manager of a large industrial concern whose 
duties take him all over the United States buy- 
ing lumber. This man said: “The trade is just 
beginning to buy,” meaning that all over the 
country he had noticed an increasing tendency 
to place orders just a trifle more freely than 
had been the case for many dreary months. 

“You can’t go out and sell four or five car- 
loads,” said Mr. Kettlety, “but if a customer 
thinks he’s likely to need a couple of cars he'll 
order them without any fussing around, and 
then a week after we sometimes get an order 
for two more.” 

Continuing, he said: “You notice something 
of the same thing with the retailers’ customers 
too. Bigger loads are going out. Things are 
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easing up. Just this morning as I was coming 

down to the office I noticed two trucks of an 

Evanston dealer, each loaded with a complete 
‘oh right down to the hardware. There 

lot of people putting up new garages 

perhaps because garage rentals 


garage }¢ 
must be a 
for the winter, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


are still standing firm at around $15 a month 
for some reason or other. At present low lum- 
ber prices, it must be better to put up a new 
garage rather than rent one, and dealers are 
finding willing response to sales effort along 
this line.” 


Hardwood Inspection Rules Changed 


(Continued from Page 41) 


bilize oO domestic market which would have 
qa strong st ibilizing influence in other coun- 
tries. 


Even the Buyers Want Higher Prices 


In line with this same sentiment, Mr. Beale 
suggested that A. P. Haake, secretary of the 
National Association of Furniture Manufactur- 
ers, comment on a letter sent to many lumber 
manufacturers, urging them to raise the prices 
on lumber and to stick to those higher prices. 
Dr. Haake responded in a most convincing 
manner ! 


If you want to do for yourselves—not only 
for yourselves but your customers (speaking 
for the furniture manufacturers)—a_ real 
kindness, you can do so by making us pay 
more for the lumber that we buy. I say that 
in all seriousness. I say that recognizing the 
difficulties that are wrapped up in it. 

I have id some splendid letters from mem- 
bers of your group in response to the circular 
letter that was sent to you, and a number of 
them hand out a challenge wh.ch is too genu- 
ine and too serious to go unnoticed, which is 
this: “If you fellows want higher prices for 
lumber, all you have got to do is to put them 
in the net Even while you are asking us to 
raise our prices to you, you are doing all that 
you humanly can to drive those prices further 
down.” That is absolutely right, and that is 


With us. 
to us and he says to us, 
finest thing for the indus- 


what happens 
The retaile 
“It would be the 


comes 


try if you furniture manufacturers would just 
raise your prices,” and I say, “Glory hallelu- 
ih, amen!’ And I could tell all the manu- 
facturers about it: “Now, your customers 
want you to raise your prices; all you have 
to do is to raise them—that is all.” Some 
furniture manufacturer says to us, “That is 
fine, but maybe you are not aware of it, 
while they are saying that to you, they are 
doing their damnedest to drive them further 


what we are doing 
buying, of course, 


down,” which is precisely 
to you Mr. A, who is 


wants to be sure that he gets a good buy, but 
e is not so much interested in the actual 
prices that he pays as he is in being sure 
that he pays no more than Mr, B. If he is 
sure that ie gets his product as cheap as 


Mr. B and Mr. C. he is willing to pay 20 or 
25 percent more than he would pay other- 
Wise The only way that he can be sure of 
that is to pay the absolute bottom price, and 
when he does that he has a chance to get 
the stuff at the same price that Mr. B and 
Mr. C After the low price been 
given it has been customary to drive it a lit- 


ays. has 


tle lower still. The surest way to destroy 
my confidence in the prices given me is to be 
willing to cut those prices after I have been 
assured that the price is at the bottom. 


How Prices Are Beat Down 


Now, 
ning 


What to do about it? If I were run- 
a lumber business, I think I would make 
out a set of figures to show me how much it 
would cost me if I did not operate at all, 
and how much it would cost me if I operated 


on the basis of my competitors’ operations. 
I don't know where that point is. It is non- 
sense to say that the only way to stay in 
business is to sell goods for less than cost; 
but it is possible to make money on a smaller 


Volume than many of us are doing. 
Taking the furniture industry as an ex- 
ample, we could raise our prices 10 percent 


and make not one bit of difference in the fur- 


niture that we sell. We could raise our prices 
<0 percent and sell as much furniture as we 
are now selling. What good does it do you 
to sell lumber for $16 a thousand and for us 
to convert that into furniture and sell a set 
for $50, and have the furniture retailer sell 
it to the publie for $150? And that is what 
Is happening—not in all cases, but there is 


sufficient spread in the ultimate retailing of 
your product that the very slight additional 
price you charge makes not one iota of dif- 
ference in the total volume of business done. 
In the last analysis you don’t get the results 
that you are after at all, when you lower 
your prices. All you do is to enter into an 
informal conspiracy to see that none of you 
make any money in that process. 

When the manufacturers of furniture 
that up to me, all I can say is, “I have my 
own individual business. If I must die, God 
helping me, I am going to die the slowest way 
I know of; and the fastest way that I know 
about, and the quickest way that I know of 
that a business can die, is to dissipate its capi- 
tal in buying orders.’ You would be surprised 
to know how many purchasing agents are 
quivering, just as much as your salesmen, 
when purchases are being discussed. The 
agent puts on a healthy front and lies as 
much as your man, just as much, perhaps, 
as the occasion requires; just exactly as our 
customers say to our people, “Hell, your price 
is high. I can get it for so and so,” and then 


put 


he uses us, one against another, to beat us 
down. Why, of course, we, having no more 
intelligence than the people we sell to, use 


the same process on you, and you, having no 
more intelligence than you have, believe us as 
earnestly as we believe our customers. 

Somewhere in this crowd right here, or, 
perhaps, in the group outside—who don’t need 
to learn anything—somewhere in this indus- 
try there are men of courage, who will, soon, 
if not now, match their judgment with us and 
say to us, “We would like to sell you lum- 
ber, but we would rather not give it to you; 
and rather than sell it at less than it costs us, 
we will let it grow—will wait until someone 
will pay us a little more than the cost of pro- 
duction.” 


Putting Strength in the Sales Code 


The status of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Sales Code next came up for consideration, 
when Mr. Beale recommended that the code 
contain something more specific than “substan- 
tial performance” of the contract, and he added 
that there are other things in the code which 
need correcting. He urged the appointment cf 
a code committee to work on this matter as the 
rules committee works. 


George C. Ehemann, of Memphis, Tenn., 
chairman of the inspection rules committee, sug- 
gested that the code be made thoroughly work- 
able and then published as a separate section of 
the inspection rules book, so that it might be 
given more prominence. This was favorably 
received by the members, with the stipulation 
that a sales contract, made subject to the asso- 
ciation inspection rules, need not be considered 
also subject to the sales code, unless the use of 
the code is specifically provided for in the con- 
tract. In other words, although the code is 
published with the rules, it will govern the sale 
only when so specified. 


L. S. Clark, of Minneapolis, Minn., suggested 
that the rules committee might also care for the 
revamping of the sales code, but after consider- 
able discussion it was decided instead, on mo- 
tion of A. G. Wilson, that President Shafer and 
the chairman of the rules committee together 
should appoint a committee of five, within or 
without the membership of the rules committee, 
to work in conjunction with the latter commit- 
tee in this work. At the suggestion of Ed C. 
Schoen, of Chicago, a member of the consum- 
ing trade will be included in the committee, and 
George F. McSweyn, of Memphis, Tenn., sug- 
gested that the committee also prepare a uni- 
form order blank for inclusion in the code. 

Mr. Beale then mentioned the association’s 
inspection department, which, he said, has been 
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the object of some criticism in recent months. 
He mentioned a letter he had written to all the 
members, explaining why the inspection serv- 
ice is conducted in the manner it is and why 
the suggestions for changes in various regula- 
tions could not practicably be put into effect. 
The secretary assured the members that the in- 
spection department is absolutely impartial, fa- 
voring neither shipper, distributer nor pur- 
chaser. Under normal conditions of business, 
he added, there would not be such complaints, 
but now everybody is inclined to be a bit more 
suspicious of others. He asked for suggestions 
anybody might have as to improvement in the 
service, but there were none offered. 


Changes in By-Laws 


Two other changes in the by-laws were de- 
cided upon, also, at the Thursday sessions, be- 
sides the one increasing the number of directors 
(the latter was intended, the secretary ex- 
plained, to give a better representation of all 
districts and interests in the association’s “offi- 
cial family.”) One entirely new section, Sec- 
tion 6 (Article I) was added. It reads: 

If any member of the association declines 
to 1ecognize official inspection after agreeing 
to be governed by it, the secretary is re- 
quired, on receipt of evidence of such repudi- 
ation sufficient in his judgment, to suspend 
the services of the association from such 
member until the next meeting of the board 
of managers, or executive committee, when 
such suspension may be lifted, extended, or 
made permanent, as provided by Section 5. 
Failure of any member to pay dues or service 
charges within sixty days after becoming pay- 
able shall subject the member to suspension 
uutil paid. 

This has always been in the inspection regu- 
lations, Mr. Beale explained, but it was thought 
that a requirement of this character should be 
in the by-laws, “where it would be better un- 
derstood, perhaps, and have more force and ef- 
fect.” This same desire to have important 
practices “down in black and white” in the by- 
laws prompted the adoption of the other altera- 
tion, which changes Section 1 of Article VIII 
to read: 

The dues for active membership in the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association shall be 
$75 per year. The dues for Associate Mem- 
bership shall be $50 per year. All dues shall 
be payable annually in advance. At the end 
of any year for which dues have been paid, 
the secretary shall bill the member for dues 
covering the succeeding year, and the name 
of the member continued upon the rolls of 
the association for another full year unless 
resignation is submitted within thirty days; 
provided, however, that resignations will not 
be accepted for the current year if the serv- 
ices of the association have been called upon 


by the member after dues have been billed 
by the secretary. Membership shall not be 
extended for any fraction of a year. Dues 


are not refundable 
covered by 


for periods 


or expulsion. 


or cancellable 
Suspension 

Mr. Beale also elaborated on the recommen- 
dation, made in his report, for a monthly report 
of past-due accounts. This, he said, “gives you 
earlier information of a slipping buyer than the 
publication of the claim placed for collection.” 
A number of the members indicated they would 
like to receive such reports, and would co-oper- 
ate in making them possible, so the secretary 
announced that a questionnaire would be sent 
all’ members, to get definite information on how 
many would take part, after which a report will 
be issued. 

An important feature of the convention was 
the banquet and entertainment offered Thursday 
night, which was well attended and evidently 
the long program was thoroughly enjoyed by 
the lumbermen. 


FRIDAY'S SESSIONS 


The first and most important order of busi- 
ness Friday morning was the report of the in- 
spection rules committee, including its recom- 
mendations for changing the rules. The session 
was carried into the middle of the afternoon 
before the discussion was ended. Mr. Ehemann, 
chairman of the committee explained that the 
new rules would change the system of deter- 
mining the number of cuttings in the cutting 
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grades from’ a length-and-width basis, arbi- 
trarily arranged in various groupings, to that 
of surface measurement of the boards, and that 
the FAS grade would be placed on a cutting 
basis instead of on a defect basis. 

He called upon O. M. Krebs, of Memphis, 
Tenn., another member of the committee, to ex- 
plain in detail the way the plan would operate 
and the reasons why it is desirable. This Mr. 
Krebs did by means of charts, showing the 
inconsistency of the old plan and the greater 
usability of the new. Just one factor, he said, 
should govern the grade of any board, and that 
is yield value; all boards of like yield value 
should be in the same grade, and the entire log- 
run production should be divided into standard 
grades from which consumers can select that 
grade most suitable to them in yield value. He 
showed that technicalities which would put a 
poor board in the same grade as a good FAS 
board “our finest grade” would be like a filling 
station trying to sell two gallons of kerosene 
with each three gallons of gasoline. The new 
rules, he explained, eliminate this evil, although 
there is only a small difference between the 
worst boards of one grade and the best boards 
of the next lower grade. The new rules are 
simple, also, he contended. 

John Sutphen, member of the rules com- 
mittee of the National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers, brought the endorsement of his 
organization, whose members, he said, would 
not be injured by the change. John W. Bailey, 
of Laurel, Miss., a member of the hardwood 
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SCHOOL 


Trudging to school all over the land 
several million children have taken up the 
primers and the arithmetics and started to 
add to their mental and physical and spir- 
itual equipment to handle the jobs which 
will one day be theirs. A lumber yard man 
listened to the school bell and mused: 
"Why shouldn't | be starting a little serious 
study this fall and winter? | might learn 
something about grading lumber, about 
economics, about sales psychology." So 
he made a note to visit a library, to sub- 
scribe for some trade journals, to send for 
some book catalogs. 





inspection rules committee, also spoke in favor 
of the new rules and urged that, once adopted, 
they be left alone for many years. 

Mr. Ehemann read a resolution adopted by 
the National Door Manufacturers’ Association, 
opposing the rules because of “a decided in- 
crease in the amount of bright sap admitted in 
the face side of FAS plain red and white and 
quartered red and white oak,” and called on 
R. M. Redford, of Oshkosh, Wis., to speak for 
the door manufacturers. Mr. Redford said that 
his group had been well represented at the 
meetings when the new rules were being framed, 
but this item had been overlooked. When it 
was discovered, it was too late to make the 
change. The change caused very little interest 
in his organization, he said. Mr. Ehemann also 
read a letter from the Millwork Cost Bureau, 
objecting to “the almost total disregard of sap 
as a defect.” Charles S. B. Smith, of the 
W. O. King Lumber Co., a Chicago retailer 
and wholesaler, opposed the change principally 
because it would, he said, work a hardship on 
the producers of the narrower boards, and on 
some classes of maple, and because he did not 
favor any change for several years. M. B. 
Cooper, of Sardis, Miss., an oak flooring manu- 
facturer, suggested that there were a few too 
many cuttings in sbme of the common grades, 
but Mr. McSweyn, who is also an oak flooring 
manufacturer, said he did not believe his com- 
pany would object. W. L. Saunders, of Cadil- 
lac, Mich., questioned the necessity of limiting 
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the size of the knots, but it was explained this 
was for the benefit of those consumers who Use 
the board for appearance as well as utility, and 
to retain the essential characteristics of the 
present rules. 

J. Gibson Mcllvain, of Philadelphia, Pp, 
whose firm was 100 years old when the original 
hardwood rules were made, declared that the 
rules committee did a remarkably fine piece of 
work, and favored the changes as both a many. 
facturer and retailer. Incidentally, he urged 
the lumbermen to demand that their products 
be shipped in railroad cars the upper structure 
of which, at least, is of wood. The presiden 
called on Dr. Haake again, and the furniture 
man said that the rules, while not perfect, are 
much better than the old, even though a fey 
minor changes might be found necessary, later 
—it was generally recognized that such changes 
probably will be found necessary in the first 
year of practical application. 

Only members whose dues were paid up to 
Aug. 1, 1931, were allowed to vote. After the 
results of the balloting had been announced. 
and Mr. Bridges had given the report on the 
Russian situation, the reports of these commit- 
tees were given by the respective chairmen: 

Committee on officers’ reports—George FP. 
Kerns, Chicago, chairman; George Allport, 
C. W. Parham, Dan Sanders, and A. G. Wilson: 
Committee on nominations—Dan Wertz, chair- 
man; G. A. Vangsness, Henderson Baker, W. L. 
Saunders, and Gus M. Irving; Committee on 
resolutions—Horace F. Taylor, chairman; Bill 
Fobes, and W. M. Weston. 


In connection with this last committee, which 
drafted resolutions thanking the officers and 
official personnel for their services, and thanked 
the hotel for its hospitality, there was also a 
resolution thanking E. C. Atkins & Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., saw manufacturers, for the 
new design of the convention badges, which this 
company has furnished for years. At the To- 
ronto convention last year, just before adjourn- 
ment, W. B. Burruss, of Lynchburg, Va., sug- 
gested that for a hardwood organization the 
badges should be made of wood. Acting upon 
that request the Atkins company this year pro- 
vided badges with a maple pendant, as shown 
in an accompanying illustration. The pendant 
was furnished by the Algoma Plywood & 
Veneer Co., of Algoma, Wis. 

A- resolution offered by John Raine, of 
Rainelle, W. Va., opposing the proposed ad- 
vance in freight rates on lumber, was adopted. 

When the result of the rules balloting was 
announced, the supplemental report for walnut 
and mahogany was made and acted upon, and 
then the election of officers was held. 





Mexican Lumber Manufacturing 
Operations Increased 


Monterey, Mexico, Sept. 19.—Falling off in 
the imports of lumber from the United States 
to Mexico is accounted for in part to an in- 
crease of domestic lumber manufacturing oper- 
ations, according to material dealers. Ship- 
ments of white pine lumber from mills in the 
Sierra Madres of the States of Chihuahua and 
Durango are being made to many points in 
central and northern Mexico and the demand 
for imported stocks has shown a corresponding 
decrease. During the first six months of this 
year only sixteen carloads of lumber, valued 
at $51,840, were imported from the United 
States into the Monterey consular district, as 
compared with lmaber imports to the value ot 
$248,000 during the corresponding period ot 
last year. Building activities are at a low ebb 
in all the citles of Mexico. Furniture factories 
and other woodworking plants are operating at 
less than capacity. These industries obtain 
practically all of their lumber from the United 
States. The Mexican Government has recently 
been offering encouragement for the develop- 
ment of the lumber industry and the utiliza- 
tion of the native forests. As a result of 
this movement several small lumber mills have 
been established in the timber region of the 
Sierra Madres. 
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S WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


mill sales prices on 





55 


southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber 





nge, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Sept. 12-15, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
Exchangé 
month to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Surfaced Finish Ceiling, Standard No. 1 Fenc and No. 1 Shortleaf No. 1 Longleaf 
a ae 10-20’ Lengths Boards, 10.80" Dimension Dimension 
sae B&better %x4"— 1x4” ..... 23.11 24.47 12x4” ; ae ‘ 
1x3” rift— Inch thick— B&better.. 24.50 20.00/1x6" 23.70 22.86|12,& 14°.. 17.21 16.20}12, & 14’.. 18.75 16.13 
Bé&better ap Sta 8eae o1-00 Stine. 1..... werd | eee 22.80 25.6516’ ...... 18.95 16.47] 16" ....... 20.50 *18.75 
Shortleaf.. 52.93 *56.50] 0) «.----. . . - 1x10” 27.53 31.49 |2x6” 2x6” 
Longleaf.. 56.05 61.00] 8” ....... 34.50 34.94) %x4"— 1x12” 39.33 39.60]/12 & 14’.. 14.60 14.05)12 & 14’.. 16.50 15.65 
Sg a -» 36.42 37.98|B&better.. 21.07 19.11] wo. 1 ghiplap, 10-20’ |16’ ....... 16.03 14.25/16’ ....... 16.00 16.96 
Shortleaf. .°43.35 566/14 thick 30 S5.501NO, 1..... pnadintied 21.28 21.41|2%8" 2x8" 
s eal.. "40. aves 1G ick— j1x8” oo... : : > " 4 : . 
Longleaf.. ..-- 52.65)4° 6, 9”... 46.38 *41.75|Casing & Base, 10-20'/1x10” .*27.00 22.50 7. * 14’.. a ag 7. * 14’.. eo er 
No. 2...-. -e- 25.601 5410" . 60.25 *44.15| B&better, cere * as erenens 
1x3” flat 12” .....6. 68.81 69.4211x4 & 6”.. 35.42 36.18] %O% 2 Fencing, Stand-|°2, 18.29 18.83)2%2° a 
grain— p= ard Lengths SG eecvecee ° eT LS’ wc ccoes 23.75 *16.61 
B&better . 27.07 26.41]Inch thick— Drop Siding, Stand- | ,.,, sa08 tuesme **""*** 19.08 18.12]14 ....... -++. 26,00 
oS 21.25 23.67) 4” ....... *28.75 23.00 ard Lengths on PN alte AE: reees 19.73 18.50]16" ....... 25.00 28.23 
No. 2....+ *16.23 13.40 6" madaas *26.75 23.00 No. 117— ge ee eee 2x12" Laetaaa ae 
ix4” rift— a See Oe oes ‘ ey x6” @! : 99'49\12 : 67 -00 
SS ae |. Sale 34.50 30.00 Bebetter.. 24.91 23.00| Mo. 2 Shiplap and 16’ «1.244. 26.89 22.42 1167 od. 41.00 35.00 
Shortleaf.. 54.07 57.75}°°  -s***+° . ale No. 1..... 25.28 23.00 Boards, Std. Lgth. No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleaf 
Longleat s Rough Finish 10-20’ | acsorted patterns Shortleaf— Dimension Dimension 
-~ teat. ones: “cn0altoe aa EE ES 13.85 13.78 |2x4” 2x4” 
Shertienf..°88.2 5. . Bé&better.. 27.88 26.60] 1x10” 14.21 13.24]12 & 14’.. 14.81 11.75/12 & 14’.. 16.13 13.58 
gs ay 600) 4e erences $25.00 .... | 00 ...-- 24.97 23.66) Longleaf— gone 14.98 13.63]16' ....... 18.75 14.97 
se iat OP eee eee *30.52 529-00 Car Siding, err 17.00 14.17}2x6” 2x6” 
1x4” flat ce maecewe te + oe and Roofing 1x10” *16.58 15.81/12 & 14’.. 10.67 13.67]12 & 14’.. 16.75 11.37 
ee at ae + ed 31 ot hat, | B&better— a @ Mente, tomer Bese 11.25 14.96]16’ ....... 15.75 13.09 
B&better.. 26.95 27.13 receses 47.5 ; sr cnjgapech . , 8” 2x8” 
No. 1...-. 24.01 23.45 —* thiek— $3.50 a oe ss ee Standard Length {12 & 14’.. 11.88 14.00/12 & 14’.. 14.25 12.75 
No, 2....- 12.00 13.41} ee) artes: oo — Shortleaf.. 17.76 14.31]16" ....... 12.86 14.00}16’ ....... pone, 
12” “erg 7e FR OE “owen I af.. 21.45 *26. ” ” 
enna wig I TO srk anes een Senne a 1 & 14’., 12.73 *11.88 Ty & 14°..#15.00 11.15 
Boston Partition, 1x6”, Plaster Lath pee 16.75 10.00}16’ ....... voc are 
B&better, Standard Lengths 1eh18".. 25.00 23.38])%x1%", 4’— x12” 2x12” 
1x8” ..... 39.13 38.21)11/16x4"— No Se Biveas 2.01 2.31]12 & 14°.. 15.75 *11.77]12 & 14’ 1.75 17.75 
1x5&10 44.75 37.83| B&better. .*27.10 : 1x6”, ‘6-20’ 18.50 ....|No. 2..... 1.00 1.45116’ ....... 19.75 *12.55|16’ ....... 21.75 20.51 








ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and se 


Inch— 6” 8” | ns 
Th 6-16". $48.00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00 $77.00 
btr.,* 6-167. 43.00 45.00 45.00 62.00 74.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 42.00 44.00 44.00 64.50 64.50 
No, 2, 8-16’.. 40.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 47.00 
fo. 3, 8-20’.. 29.00 30.00 30.50 31.50 33.50 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 24.50 26.00 27.00 27.00 26.50 


No. 4 common, 1x4-inch and wider, 4- to 20- 
foot, which mov contain 20 percent of 4- to 
8- foot, is $26.0 


5&6/4, 6-16’ — “srawer. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
D&btr. .........$66.00 $68.00 $71.00 $81.00 
No. 1&btr. ..... ytd 64.00 67.00 a 
No. ceceeeeees 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 


For s(as/s in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
add $9; ma ty add $6; ‘10- inch, add $8; 12-in 
add $6; 3, 4-, 6-, 8- and 10- inch, add 37. 50: 
12-inch, naa $8; No. 4, add for all widths, $4. 
*Contains 40 to 60 percent Dé&better. 
Specified lengths Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot "35: for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In N 
for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, 
$1; for 10- and 12-foot in ixi2-inch, add $4. 
In No. 3 common, for 16-foot in }-, 5- and 
6-inch, add $1; for 10- and 12-foot in 10- and 
12-inch, add $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
re wey but not over 20 percent shorter than 
oot. 


D&btr., 


—T 


4-inch..$22.00 3B, 4-inch......$16.00 
6-inch.. 27.00 6-inch...... 18.00 


Lath, spruce and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $6.50; No. 
2, $5.45. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 





s1s— 

8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 
ee be eg oa $19.50 $20.50 $21.50 
meee Lavacwdna estuaries 23.00 4.00 25.50 
WEN. ccmcawe wale aad 24.00 25.00 2:16.50 
EN a anaiiGied tail hasan 26.50 27.50 29.00 
Se” ec acuws arnene 27.50 28.50 30.00 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 


prices on No. 1 boards. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E— 

8’ 10’ 12&14’ 16’ 
SF errs ..$24.50 $24.50 $24.50 $25. 50 
ee Secvcarww 22.50 23.50 24.00 25.50 
2x 8” me nems . 23.50 24.50 24.50 25.50 
aes -» 23.50 29.50 28.50 28.50 
ee es 23.50 30.00 29.00 29.50 


For No, 2 dimension, deduct $3.00 from price 
of No. 1 








DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Sept. 22.—F. 0. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Sept. 18, 19 and 21, di- 
rect only, straight and mixed cars, reported 
by West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical 


Bureau, were as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
B B&btr c D 
OE wianenace $25.00 $25.25 $15.75 ues 
err rrr oan 26.25 aoke ee 
Ge” keiees ind 30.50 
Plat Grain Flooring 
NE ~caemaraterts a 15.75 12.25 ‘ 
ee” Scendacen _ 18.75 17.50 * 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
Me ncexncae on Date $10.25 
Ceiling 
le ; 16.00 11.50 
ge 4 15.75 13.25 . 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
er ‘ 17.75 14.50 
See “tuxaiacees 16.75 14.00 eae 
DP -sscckowane ae ae 11.50 
Finish, Kiln Dried a Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
ee $25.75 $34.25 $50.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x13” 
a. Bere se- $12.00 $11.50 $12.00 $15.50 
i Oe ssxeees 5.25 6.25 6.00 8.50 
eS Sea 4.50 5.25 5.25 jae 
Dimension 
Ry 14’ 16’ 18’ 20° 22&24* 26-32” 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
4” one: 75 $10. ” $11.75 $12.50 $12. 50 
6” 10.25 9.75 11.25 11.50 12.25 $13. 25 $13. 75 
8” 10.00 9.75 11.25 12.25 12.00 13.00 15.50 
10” 11.00 11.00 11.75 12.00 12.00 14.25 15.50 
12” 11.50 11.25 11.75 12.50 12.25 14.00 14.50 
2x4”, 8’, $10.50; 10’, $10.75; 2x6”, 10’, $10.25 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
OG. FF cvese $6.75 $6.50 $7.00 $7.50 $7.00 
We, 2 vcas 4.75 3.00 cau aaa wee 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
8x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced.......... $12.75 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, rough.......--sse. 11.25 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced...... cows SE 
Fir Lath 
No. 1, 136°X4’, TY. .ccccccccces Seer 
Bk&better, Plat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 19’ 
Co vawaetateeeeseheaee tee ree eae ae $20.00 
SY” icasrasiatvadekadteness caren Reaa news 21.00 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Sept. 24.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Sept. 23. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales and are based on 
mixed car orders. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 


6” sg” 10” 12” 
C selects AL..... $36.77 $34. 02 $44. oe $62.50 
D selects AL..... 25.25 25.65 27.1 48.85 
No. 1 common AL 31.00 —o oo 2 43.52 
No. 2 common AL 22.35 19.34 18.99 24.38 
No. 3 common AL 13.67 13.95 13.98 14.16 

SuHop, 5/4 anv 6/4, S28S— 

No. 1...$26.80 No. 2...$18.16 No. 3...$13.25 


SELECTS S2S, 5/4 aNp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


C select AL....$49.14 D select AL....$33.91 
po ok: See 24.65 
No. 4 Common, S2S, RW RL............. 8.02 
Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” 8” 10” 13” 
C selects AL..... $41.25 $45.57 $50.91 $97.28 
D selects AL..... 35.00 39.45 45.57 81.37 
No. 1 common AL 35.87 35.25 43.00 66.94 
No. 2 common AL 29.82 29.66 29.94 38.82 
No. 3 common AL 16.62 18.45 18.26 23.51 
SELEcTs S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
C select AL....$76.00 D select AL....$61.00 
pO ES od AA arr a ee 30.50 
No. 4 COMMON, S2S, RW RL............ 11.90 
Larch and Fir 
Me. 1 dimension, 3u 6° 19? 2... 0c0cccees $13.88 
ie. & Gime, BEI” 86). cc ccccccdeces 15.12 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr. 4” RL......... 31.11 


Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL. 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


20.00 








Portland, Ore., Sept. 22.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 
Finish— Factory stock— 

1x12” ....... $43.00 ee $17.00 

—10” |, . 21.00 
ixt—i0 55.00 Ly eeeeeeeee 22°00 
Bevel siding— an, ee 23.00 
%ex4” .......$19.00 10&12/4 . ee 
ae", Pee ee Bee TMD cicecccaces 3.00 
Vert. gr. 25.00 Green box 11.00@13.00 








RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 19.—Eastern prices of 
red cedar shingles f. o. b, mill are: 


New Grades 


Per Square 
Royals, 24”— 


EE acre rent er ror $2.60@2.85 
nk ER pcevsareecuréeceeensenceawe 1.78 @2.45 
a era as ee eer eas Sian eh wae 1.35@2.00 
Perfections, 18”— 
a. fc miceckabawinecneaeeotens 1.83 @2.25 
eo a gdtevast@eeteeterndnens mawens 1.10@1.35 
Pe  caccced ccanweceraserewuunes 1.00@1.20 
16”— 
No, 1. MARMARA PerfectS...ccecevs 1.50@1.85 
ae. = OF ae Cee ess ctunqeeeves 1.20@1.50 
No. 3 or 10” Clear or better...... .80@1.10 
Old Grades 
PerM 
Bixtrva clears 6/8...ccccccescceases $1.30@1.55 
SlCr 1.20@1.55 
Dimensions, 5x16”, 5/2.......0eee. 1.80@ 2.25 
Cees BE. BBs cccccseserecvrrsecs -70@1.00 
Cooma, Blase, G/B .0 cncccieccccees -70@1 00 
No. 2 Perfections (10” clear)...... 1.65 
Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
New Grades 
Per Square 
Royals, 24”— 
OE ae ee reer re $2.40@2.67 
ae De eee ren re 1.60@1.68 
tt enh ee pAddr heeds Noha Wane sd - 1.30 
Perfections, 18”— 
=e ES eR eee eee 1.90 @2.00 
Ne er arse re 1.05@1.20 
reer ee re ey .90@1.00 
16”- 
Me, 2. Bee. POPEOCR: ov cocies 1.64@1.84 
a OF Be Cee. ccxeeneannees 1.10@1.30 
No. 3 or 10” Clear or better...... .85@1.00 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 22.—Following are 
prices prevailing today in this market: 
LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x3-inch— 
B&better, $38.00; No. 1 common, $34.00; No. 

2 droppings, $27.00. 

LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 

Rough, merchantable grade, water delivery— 

6&8-inch 10-inch 12-inch 14-inch 16-inch 
$35.00 $43.00 $57.00 $65.00 $75.00 

GEORGIA AIR DRIED ROOFERS— 

———— and grooved, %-inch, 6-inch width, 

9.00. 

KILN DRIED YELLOW PINE ROOFERS— 

rare and grooved, standard, 6-inch width, 

23.00. 

NoRTH CAROLINA PINE RouGH Box, No. 1— 
10-inch, $25.00. 12-inch, $26.50. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE FINISH, 


i CO i ec wtbawneadas $40.00 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE STEPPING, 
meeteer, SSGRIS TEE ice encccdciveses $63.00 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE DIMENSION, No. 2 & bet- 


ter— 
S4S, %-inch scant, 2x3-inch, 9-foot, $18.50; 
2x3-inch, 16-foot, $20.00. Rough, 2x10-inch, 


10- to 16-foot, $21.50. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
flooring mill basis during the week ended 


Sept. 19: 
Third 
$26.50 


First 
sehen $53.79 


Second 
$44.13 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., Sept. 19.—List prices of logs: 


Fir: South Sound territory: No. 1, $16; No. 
2, $12; No. 3, $8. 


78x24 





North Sound territory: No. 1, $18; No, 2, 
$14; No, 3, $10. 

Cedar: Shingle logs $8@10; lumber logs, 
$19@20. 


Hemlock: No. 2, $10.50@12.50; No. 3, $9@11. 
Spruce: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15: No. 3, $10. 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried 
mills, lower Michigan: 





white maple, f. o. b. 


FAS No. 1 & sel. 

MaIPa a. esa we he ve ahaa $105.00 $ 75.00 
cain a tit 110.00 80.00 
ats tht dia aie ee Ae ble ead 110.00 80.00 
eet ae er re | 115.00 85.00 
OO ere re Saree 140.00 110.00 
SE cil Gitte ds bi Mile em elowe 150.00 120.00 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 


folk prices received during the week ended 
Sept. 19, as reported by the North Carolina 
Pine Association: 
Rough 
Edge 4/4— 
ree a a ee $35.00 
Gs Ae tee hair Was i ad he won hie ee oe 25.35 
ge I RE ea etek ys 16.10 
ST Es Be cadwandakdtdlandseeriaeewens 13.35 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No.1 box box 
- £ ieee eee oe 34.45 sees 
a eee ere 36.00 oe ace ones eens 
tL ere ee 36.25 $28.80 $17.90 $14.80 
nS Pre 39.10 aie sae eees 
Sl res 39.25 28.90 19.05 15.25 
DE aidwheadada 41.70 31.80 18.95 16.40 
SMO éciwewnd one 53.20 37.40 22.30 16.20 
Edge B&better— 
rns Rey as 6 ae wah ward ood aah Kae ae $37.90 
I coca i ac anid 9 itp ied eda ahaa atone 52.85 
DE. inicac Kaunas wore amaeh cocaine an 56.95 
PU wapphb dak wie Bede iwc awle oo aw aeeee dee $1.85 
Bark Strips— 
DEG GFE cinveandcawdnceeee xn eink $22.85 
I Oy ca aah aia art kinds ae bch catia nga ee ea 10.20 
Dressed 21% 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
ger ener $32.45 $31.55 
NO. L.common, 38”. ......¢. 27.85 28.00 
Oo. 2 COMMON, TF" oc ccees 17.50 18.40 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... $26.15 
mom Dark atripe, dressed... ....ciscccees 12.60 
No. 2 
Roofers dressed 
Te Ktteveresed oehvaGéens beac amen $17.10 
OR rate i oe aaah late ee aita late Bieta ne. 17.80 
SE tdini ean w sal pacahie awa oy noe aoa aaa? wee 18.65 
ANSE |i Ww ok ance pbs bie acai ke & io We arse eit ale ne 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 19.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 
18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, 44-inch 


’ Clear 00 A 60 ome 
SOD a ican ie pecoiurat RUE $25.00 $22.00 $17.00 
ere e 29.00 24.00 20.00 
EN kcchanoanacaus 29.00 24.00 20.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 
ON ina aed xe oben ware cade $43.00 $32.00 
PIII | hstslaial Gs coctas tilde iceaine apkcn mnaceian 53.00 43.00 
BEPGEEE 6 anne sudawedces sane 62.00 eee 
Pinish, B&better 

$28, 84S 
or Rough 
IE she aetna aruhacig! ak eae acacia aden $ 50.00 
SIS, lids soe os his cana sincera Maas cat ac aoc orig eee 55.00 
ES: ihita ice Staite atid a ee A a ht 70.00 
a aie i aia eae ee ales ee oe 85.00 
glad glace hice ab ante ato ae eaten ncaa aoe 90.00 
ET wie n'n eM aicienah ae Rab edo aoe eee awe 95.00 
DE sbhdcnon setae ck pease eesade eewans 100.00 
UE ok c wea oie a prea ack ie'e ane mie 105.00 


Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 


et & 2 2 ron eer $35.00 

Oe Oe tsi ierdeasdscsasanectens 40.00 
Discounts on Mouldings 

Made from 1x3” and under.............. 55% 

SS” UT PO eee 45% 


For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
count 


| Qe LeET TEL O Tee rer Te Tree TT er 
BE «Neer neesawcenenedeeCehedeereeeeeeee 35 
BUR wesc eehedsdcevnaessdscasneedwenns 25 





CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 22.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail f. o. b. St. Louis: 


Untreated S’th’n 


White Southern Heart 

Oak Sap Pine Pine 

No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9” face. .$1.15 $0.95 $1.80 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8” face.. 1.05 .85 1.50 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8” face.. .95 -75 1.28 
No. 3, 6x7, 8’, 7° face.. .85 -65 1.12 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6” face.. .75 .55 -96 
Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents 


less than white oak; tupelo and gum cross 
ties, 15 cents less than white oak; sap cypress, 
20 cents less than white oak. 

Switch Bridge 


Ties Plank 
Te GO ~seendckvadsteencns $35.00 $33.00 
Pe OE cbc setawceceaewnebeews 32.00 coos 
Te GE Oe ciceinecece 30.00 
Southern sap pine, untreated— 
oo © sénecéedeseceecnesenes 27.00 
ED depadcdivesacavekeaen 29.00 





September 26, 199) 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern ha | 
f. o. b., Wausau, Wis.: rdwoods, " 


AsH— 

FAS el. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 55.00 $ 45.00 $ 40.00 $ 28.00 $ 16) 
5/4 ... 60.00 50.00 45.00 33.00 — 1899 
6/4 ... 65.00 60.00 650.00 35.00  18'p9 
8/4 ... 85.00 75.00 55.00 40.00  18'99 
BircH— 
4/4 64.00 44.00 34.00 24.00 16.) | 
5/4 68.00 48.00 38.00 28.00 1749 
6/4 72.00 62.00 44.00 80.00 17:99 | 
8/4. 77.00 62.00 54.00 36.00 18199 
10/4... 90.00 80.00 70.00 65.00 .° 
12/4 95.00 85.00 75.00 60.00 ‘°'" 
16/4 130.00 115.00 100.00 ... ee: 
5/ - 58.00 39.00 26.00 20.00 [°" | 
3/4 ... 60.00 42.00 30.00 21.00 ‘°" 
Thin 4/4 60.00 42.00 30.00 


Price of No. 2 and better, 1x4 inch po 
wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $26. 

For select red, add $10. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $60; one and two face clear, $42; 


1x5-inch, two face clear, $60, one and two face 
clear, $42 


Sorr MaPLe— 
4/4 ... 65.00 40.00 32.00 22.00 16.00 
Bre es 62.00 47.00 38.00 27.00 17.00 
6/4 ... 65.00 50.00 40.00 28.00 17.00 
8/4 ... 65.00 50.00 45.00 $0.00 18.00 
Sorr Etm— 
FAS No. 1&sel. No.2 No.3 
4/4 .. 48.00 33.00 23.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 55.00 40.00 26.00 22.00 
6/4. 60.00 40.00 26.00 23.00 
8/4 . 65.00 45.00 32.00 23.00 
Rock ELM— 
OFS ses 0.00 55.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 .. 5.00 os 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 .. 90.00 . 65.00 80.00 20.00 
Bre és 95.00 75.00 38.00 26.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 85.00 52.00 ais 
12/4 ... 115.00 95.00 57.00 30.00 
Basswoop— 
4/4... 55.00 45.00 35.00 21.00 16.00 
5/4 60.00 50.00 42.00 23.00 18.00 
6/4 65.00 55.00 45.00 25.00 18.00 
8/4 - 70.00 60.00 60.00 26.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 75.00 65.00 55.00 365.00 aves 
12/4 ... 80.00 70.00 60.00 40.00 aii 


Keystock, No.l&better, 4/4, $65; or on 
es, FAS, $75; No. 1, $55; No. 1&better 4/4, 
70; or on grades, FAS, $80; No. 1, $60. 
One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $50; 1x5-inch, $55. 





RED Oak— 
4/4 ... 85.00 65.00 60.00 32.00 14.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 38.00 18.00 
6/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 18.00 
8/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 18.00 
Harp MAaPLE— 
4/4 ... 58.00 48.00 36.00 26.00 13.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 50.00 40.00 28.00 16.00 
6-4 ... 75.00 65.00 40.00 30.00 16.00 
8/4 ... 75.00 65.00 45.00 32.00 16.0¢ 
10/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 40.00 ean 
12/4 ... 110.00 90.00 80.00 42.00 
16/4 ... 150.00 130.00 120.00 esas 
Harp MAPLE RovuGH FLoorRInec STocK— 
. o.1 No. No. 8A 
com. com. com. 
Oe niuyraedacuwa enn chia $34.00 $24.00 $16.00 
Dn: nbibebemneneawalnans 36.00 26.00 18.00 
M, Ghadndebebiewesenneé a 28.00 18.00 
BrEcH— No. 2 and better 
, Se rs eee rene erat - + - $38.00 
| eee pitnene oe ediemawaeda 44.00 
FA Sel. No. No.2 No.3 
Sere $66.00 $56.00 $46.00 $32.00 $22.00 


Additions for speci:1 widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $10; 10-inch and wider, $20; 
12-inch and wider, $30. 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are average of actual carlot 
sales prices of oak flooring, Memphis (Tenn.) 
basis, as reported to the Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association for business done dur- 
ing 





the week ended Sept. 12: 
13x2%" 33x1%” %x2” %x1%” 


Clr. qtd. wht....$80.59 é wee. $42.00 

Cir. G66. FOG... ++ 64.71 aa wea 46.00 

Sel. qtd. red.. hae rrr ne 34.00 

Clr. pin. wht.... 59.55 $46.50 $48.42 35.10 

Civ. Pee. FOR.c+e- 49.28 46.00 45.58 38.91 

Sel. pln. wht 40.56 SEEN 33.31 31.58 

ie Se 38.49 37.31 33.72 31.46 

No. 1 com, wht.. 24.87 19.00 ae 20.50 

No. 1 com. red.. 24.82 cps 17.00 20.20 

ee. B COM. cccves 11.84 Sets aia 14a 
14x2” 14x1%” f_x2” gx1'b” 

Cie: Cte: - WOR ices. cae ..++ $100.00 . 

Clr. qtd. red....$65.50 OG ae 

Sel. qtd. wht..... 52.50 aids ee 

Clr. pln. wht.... 58.00 $44.50 55.50 

Clr. pin. red..... 53.50 49.83 48.67 

Sel. pln. wht.... 44.00 oii 45.37 

Sel. pln. red..... 42.13 39.93 35.00 

No. 1 com. wht. 44.00 er “xan 

No. 1 com. red.. 25.00 23.00 20.00 

Dee, @ Oe cs vax 14.50 eaew (nae 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 





Following were average sales prices received for southern hardwoods during the week ended Sept. 15, Chicago basis: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Rep GUM— — . ee aaa ” a “ sia ath a e RED OAk— 

td. FAS... 69.75@ 70.50 75.25@ 81.50 76.50@ 81.50 76.75@ 81.50 Qtd. No. 

No. 1&sel. 39.50@ 42.00 2... ceeseees ceeeeeeereee ceeeeecives 1&sel. ee: SO os ce eieedeue kwnee a aene ee) er aren ae ‘ 

Pin, FAS... 70.50@ 76.25 77.00 wate eee ees beeen eee Si n”©6|; es aaibabie Seanbubenhel Samaeeenne 
No. 1&sel. 35.50@ 41.00 48.75 47.00@ 48.75 oc. cece eee . ie SE.  ..  esscanbnanes Aeneneeed . uenehecehene 

Sap GUM— ee r Pin, FAS... 58.25@ 61.50 65.00 63.00 gee een eeees 

Qtd. Sa. |. eee er err eres rr re 49.50 No. 1&sel. 38.00@ NRE ASR PRE Se eae ee 48.00@ 51.75 13.00 
No. 1&sel. Pe Cee! Succ enwaewe: \gatetwamee wetue 32.00 Bess BE GEE ceseewetdasee  saneecesanten Sees teee eens 
Me SeBiss sccrsacveses saeesceeseee sascoecerces 30.50 POPLAR— 

Pin. FAS... Sn Swe ecreccorercore -buduseeexees 90006 0nGewss Ee ere ee en ae ro Te 
No. 1&sel. 25.75@ 31 28.50 CS ae ree ee err ery mee er et ee ee 
Se a re er et 23.50 24.00 pepemest. €£6..50  ..§ advevvccsves S.75 £@£+§«;:+« i i #é‘sebdenseaenuss 
No. 3.22- 17.00 «§«-_ | rnaccececces cecccccccces seoeccecevens Mo. TRG, CEO REGO co cideecescd Setesarisede atasvseveenes 
Cir. strips 37.00 = —§«._—«ccerccccscce wevecesecses eosceesesene _ o's CO: RS: eee BETO GER Gs pcensconns 
%*x GUM— ae ek 8 keer ere ere re ere ee roe 

Botd. a i <p eee ated damian alates gle ts ee clas ae Pe - |. re nr mere ery rn mee 
kh SE, itegneta eee “Renapivne aby a ee  =-—i(“(ititi*”” hae el AsSH— 

Pin. FAS... 335.00 ar) tae thn ere FAS Kites came si eue ete eles . o: Stress sy 

TuPELO— Mb Bivins 2 8 eens OG EES S | wlprielnie sed hie» eee ban wCae 

Pln. No. HICKORY— — 

1&sel. No eh eae. . ei iene | enn oe ae PAR wcscves voveverecess evecececeses SY 
Re 2.55 a i j(j.jé £aSeeehweneCCh £64600 ence Rbe | oben Rew em NNO. TEBE]... soccccvcscce sevsecsovser 41.75 nee eee eee 
. » — COTTON WooD— 
yg i MINGS Sisasacenees WR ibe whe shone 31.50 
Rg. MINN rs 2-14 os Pade Tasgied nei tion pew purer eat ata eens ell Pees ena area MAGNOLIA— 

Pin, Paeis« Chee tee C2 8 =i hb SSK OD SeRERER OER BER ro ee rr 49.75 wees ceerens 
No. 1&sel. 43.00@ 860.75 ..cccccccces 60.50@ 61.25 67.00@ 71.75 Pe: Sa Stak ewadeckts snare wn eee een 36.75 37.75 
-. Saacs Dn SAkaverteebe, kekseebees —batedvauwns's PECAN— 
ee CE” avvewrestatde seaeeeeubene enanennaemaes t. SOeeeee 56.25 59.25 ee cs ol Bee ene 
a See GE. Sceavesccens Seba Eee. denn ebobes No. 1 Com.. 41.25 elm £608 6695 jj(j—§—§ area eadinnes 

° b] No. 2, $19; No. 3, $16.50; D4S, matched and 
beaded, 25 cents additional. Yard stocks are 

Is Week s Market Keports 
For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 21 BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 22.—The eastern 
; spruce market is quiet and prices are barely 
HEMLOCK ings, but the movement is held down to very steady. Lath are rather weaker. Several 
moderate proportions. The range of prices, wholesalers believe that random lengths 

BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 22.—City dealers say except on high grade Gulf stocks, indicates must soon advance. Boards are decidedly 

hemlock trade is slow. Some small country eagerness on the part of the producers to sell. dull, and despite their cheapness are under- 
mills are finding local business. Despite low Even ~~ ma lumber has not entirely sold. 

current quotations for eastern and northern eScaped the influence of dullness. 

hemlock, such stock is consistently undersold. WESTERN PINES 

Western hemlock transit offerings are now NORTHERN PINE NEW YORK, Sept. 22.—Sales of western 


so light that wholesalers generally are able 
to get a 25 cent premium over mill shipment 


quotations, which are as follows, Boston 
dock: Scantling, $13 off Atlantic differen- 
tials, page 12%; other 2-inch, $13.50 off; 
3-inch and thicker, $14 off. The top price 
for eastern and northern clipped boards is 
$26, and for random, $25. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 21.—Cypress is 
quiet and inclined to be soft, especially lower 
grades. Tank cypress is a bit steadier, with 
some inquiries coming from dealers. The 
general run of trade, however, is dull. 


BALTIMORE, 
tinue to show 


MD., Sept. 22.—Buyers con- 
some interest in cypress offer- 





APPALACHIAN WOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 21.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, neinnati base, on Ap- 
Palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 

PLAIN WHITE OAK— 


4/4 5&6/4 8/4 

zor -.-$85@100 $100@115 set Sa 14 

No. 1 com.&sel. 45 50 60 65 70 75 

No. 2 com..... 30 33 38 40 

No. 38 com..... 20 22 24 26 26 28 

Sd. wormy 38 40 55 57 60 62 
PLAIN RED OAK— 

GRP REE 70 2 5@ 85 90@100 

No. 1 com.&sel. 38 50 2 55 58 

No. 2 com..... 28 6 38 38 40 

No. 3 com..... 20 7 30 28 30 
CHESTNUT— 


; 46 54 59 60 
No. 3 com..... 20 21 20 21 20 


Sd. wormy & 


su i 
$2 i 


75 85@ 90 08 


No. 2 com... 28@ 31 32 35 36 38 
No. 1 & btr. sd. © ° 

wormy ..... 31@ 35 83@ 36 38@ 40 

PoPpLaR— 
Panel & No. 1, 

18” & wdr.. art $tt 140@145 160@155 
FAS ......... 85@100 105@115 120@130 
Saps & sel.... 60 76 80 90 95@105 
 Y eee 52 55 60 60 65 
MO. BA oc ccce OS 386- 40 43 45 48 
Me BB cowece 24 26 28 30 29 31 

Martz— 
FAS ......... 70@ 75 75@ 78 78@ 80 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 50 6520 55 57@ 60 
0 2com..... 33@ 36 388@ 41 89@ 42 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 21.—The northern 
pine market is not active, but wholesalers say 
that there is as much business as in most 
other woods. Low grades are doing a little 
better than they were several weeks ago, 
owing to the arrival of the vegetable season, 
which requires many boxes and crates. Prices 
in this wood are about steady. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 22.—The northern pine 
market is very slow. Some lumber has been 
sold in Jersey for fishing lodges, but prices 
were not good. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 22.—The Doug- 
las fir market is weak, and there is little 
inquiry. Occasional small lots are asked for 
in mixed cars, but straight cars are almost 
impossible to move. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 22.—Sellers of fir 
are still making energetic efforts to secure 
orders, but sales are very unsatisfactory. The 
aggregate movement is apparently not in- 
creased decidedly by extension of the sales 
field in the East. Quotations also remain 
about as they. were. 





NEW YORK, Sept. 22.—Sales of Douglas fir 
are getting smaller all the time, and it is be- 
lieved that several intercoastal boats will be 
taken off the New York run shortly. The new 
intercoastal rate has been announced at $10 
for October, as against $10.50 for this month. 
About half the available boat space for the 
remainder of September is still unsold. Fir 
prices are low, and sales are mostly to yards 
in Westchester, the Bronx and Long Island. 
City and New Jersey yards are inactive. Ship- 
ments here are far above orders, and no one 
is willing to predict when demand will be- 


come sufficiently great to use up present 
stocks in warehouses. What inquiry comes 
here is all for No. 1 stock. 

BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 22.—The local 


market for fir is quiet but steady. Mill ship- 
ment orders are scarce. Transit offerings are 
so light that early delivery brings a 20 cent 
premium. Boston dock quotations: Scantling, 
$12 off page 12% Atlantic differentials; other 


2-inch, $12.50 off; 3-inch up, $13 off. Boards 
are quiet at steadier prices—No. l, 


$20.25; 


pines are falling short of receipts by a large 
margin. Each boat from the West Coast 
brings in at least one parcel of pine, and rep- 
resentatives are hard put to find markets for 
them. Prices are a little steadier than they 
have been, but have been set at a low level. 
Mixed cars are being sold at prices that rival 
those of boat stock. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 
pines are in light demand, 


Sept. 22.—Western 
and mills are 


apparently off the firm price policy. Railroad 
buying is of desultory character and gives 
secant promise of improvement. Industrial 


buying is lax, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 21.—A small volume 
of business is reported in the western pines, 
with little speculative buying being done by 
either industrial users or retailers. The 
market in the various woods has been holding 
about steady, with an ample supply of most 
items available. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 22.—Premiums 
are being asked for some scarce items of 
southern pine, while mills are willing to make 
concessions to move surplus items. Retailers 
are buying principally in mixed cars-for im- 
mediate shipment. ‘There has been a decrease 
in the highway and river business, but rail- 
roads are slightly more liberal in their pur- 
chases. There was considerably more inquiry 
from box factories and some fair sized sales 
were made. Other industrials were inquir- 
ing, but sales are light. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 22.—Southern pine sales 
and inquiry are excessively low for this time 
of year. Seven of the railroads are circulating 
inquiries, but they are for about one-tenth the 
footage in September last year. Despite the 
low prices, there is no tendency on the part 
of either railroads or industrial buyers to 
replenish stocks. Retail yards, especially the 
large ones just north of the Harlem River, 
are doing a good deal of filling in lines that 


have run out completely, but this business 
does not total very much. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 22.—Calls for 
longleaf are restricted and ordinary sizes 


have to contend with very active competition. 
The one exception is 12-inch boards, which 








58 


command firm prices, the mills getting all of 
the orders they can take care of. North Caro- 
lina pine inquiry is not at all broad, The range 
of quotations is tending to low levels, or 
making new marks. Stocks on the wharves 
are the smallest in years. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 21.—-Boards 
sheathing showed a tendency to stiffen 
week, quoted by a number of 
being $1 higher. Some mills are 
sell for October delivery 
1dvance. Other common 
soft, with stocks heavy. Yard buying is still 
confined to hand-to-mouth lots, but some 
wholesalers are out scouting for distress cars 
and taking all they can get of the scarcer 
items at ruling quotations. Flooring is in- 
clined to be stronger, with prices up $1. 





and 
this 
mills 
refusing to 
except at an 
lumber items are 


prices 


these 





BOSTON, 
business is 


MASS., 
light 


Sept. 22.—Southern pine 
but there is more inquiry. 


Many retail yards are carrying abnormally 
light stocks. Roofers retain a firmer tone, 
8-inch air dried being $21.50@22. Nice 
B&better 11/16-inch partition can be had at 
$36. Low for shortleaf 1x4-inch flooring 
and high for longleaf: B&better rift, $60.50@ 
73; C rift, $47.75@58; B&better near rift, 
$50@55.25; B&better flat, $35.50@38. 


HARDWOODS 


NEW YORK, Sept. 22.—The hardwood 
market has become much quieter than it was 
recently. Inch chestnut in the better grades 
is commanding a good price because of 
searcity, and is in some demand, but No. 1 
and select white oak, the only other wood 
bringing a fair price, has not been inquired 
for much lately. Exchange rates have caused 
export business to decline to the disappearing 
point. Since the announcement that England 
dropped the gold standard, France is the only 
country left able to get a favorable rate of 
exchange from exporters here, and the French 
embargo on flooring and other specialties has 
removed the possibility of any large business 
from that country. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 22.—The range of 
values is giving indications of further sag- 
ging. It is said to be possible to purchase 
hardwoods on a descending scale, with the 
bottom apparently not yet reached. The mills 
that shut down months ago are not encour- 
aged to reopen, and some of the plants main- 


tained in operation, it is said, will suspend 
activity. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 21.—Certain up- 
pers in southern sap gum and plain white 


oak are firm, with mill stocks badly broken in 


many cases, Lowers are irregular. Poplar is 
weak and unsettled. Red gum prices are 
wretchedly low. Some straight cars of sap 


gum and white and red plain oak are moving. 


There are fair sales of dimension. Inquiry 
is better. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 21.—The hardwood 


trade shows little, if any, improvement. Most 
plants using hardwoods are keeping their 
stocks down to a minimum, and are not run- 
ning actively. Prices continue low, and yards 
report that business has to be taken at an un- 
satisfactory margin of profit. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 22.—Clapboards are 
still moving very slowly, but there has been 
a shade of improvement during the last week 


or ten days. Yard stocks are exceptionally 
light. Offerings of eastern spruce and native 
white pine clapboards here are light, so 
prices are fairly steady. Sellers of West 


Coast clapboards are urgent, but though prices 
are weak, bargains are fewer, especially in 


“——" BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 22.—Boxing and 
crating lumber are still slow, and prices re- 
main unprofitably low. Within a very few 
days, however, some box manufacturers have 
experienced a little upturn in orders. Food 
products requirements are now close to nor- 
mal, while industrial demand is very quiet. 
There is still some surplus of box lumber. 
Ordinary log run lots of round edge white pine 
inch boxboards are around $20@22, and dis- 
tress lots may be picked up around $18. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 22.—There is a 
limited demand for shingles and lath in mixed 
cars, 
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Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Lodi—Matheny Bros. sold to J. 
Krause. 
IOWA. Sheldon—Berry Lumber Co. succeeded 


by Neal Chase Lumber Co. 


KANSAS. Tokepa—The South Topeka Lumber 
& Supply Co. at 1815 Kansas Ave., has been pur- 
chased by the Clinton L. Scott Lumber Co., also 
in business in Topeka, and will be operated under 


the name of the latter company. General office 
will be moved to above address. : 
Weir—American Lumber Co. succeeded by Weir 


Lumber & Hardware Co. 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—Central Reserve Lum- 
ber Co. moving to 1814 Harrison Ave. 
NEW YORK. Greenport—W. H. 
succeeded by Greenport Lumber Co. 
Hornell—Weir Lumber Co. sold to F. F. Hallam 
& Son, of Washington, Pa., and will be conducted 
under name of Maple City Lumber & Supply Co., 

with J. D. Moran as local manager. 
Johnstown—Thomas L. Way purchased interest 
of deceased partner, W. R. Snyder, in lumber busi- 
ness of Snyder & Way Lumber Co., 15 Bridge St. 
OHIO. Mansfield—S. N. Ford & Co. succeeded 
by Burkhart Bros. Lumber Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Ephrata—Ephrata East End 
Planing Mill succeeded by Raymond S. Fassnacht. 


Reeves & Co. 


TENNESSEE. Mountain City—E. G. Cress Mill 
& Lumber Co. Graham interest withdrawn and 


name changed to E. G. Cress Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Floydada—Higginbotham-Bartlett Co. 
sold to Wilson & Son. 

Lavernia—Lavernia Lumber Co. succeeded by La- 
vernia Lumber & Trading Co. (Inc.). 

Petersburg—Wilson & Son Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
sold to Higginbotham-Bartlett Co. 

WASHINGTON. Elk—Edwards & Bradford 


Lumber Co. scld lumber stock to Long Lake Lum- 
ber Co. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Maris Ply- 
wood Co., incorporated; H. B. Marks interested. 

Bakersfield—Bakersfield Building Material Co., 
incorporated. 


NEBRASKA. Cozad—Gustafson Lumber Co., in- 
corporated: capital, $40,000; succeeds Sheldon & 
Sheldon Lumber Co, 

NEW JERSBPY. Elizabeth—Lawrence M. Becker 
Lumber Co., incorporated; wholesale. 

Newark—Gottlieb Box Co., incorporated. 

Newark—Suburban Millwork & Supply Co., incor- 
porated, 


NORTH CAROLINA. Hendersonville—Highland 


Lake Mill, incorporated: capital, $50,000. 

ORBGON. Portland—Wallboard, incorporated; 
plywood and veneer manufacture; capital, $5,000: 
Geo. J. Perkins interested. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Williamsport—J. Fred Fores- 
man, incorporated: capital, $50,000; lumber and 
building materials: old concern. 
WASHINGTON. 
Veneer Co., 
stated as a 


Tacoma—Osgood Panel & 
capitalized at $201,000, has been rein- 
corporate body. Some time ago the 


firm filed a notice of disincorporation with the 
secretary of State. 
. . 
New Mills and Equipment 
ARKANSAS Paragould—Hickson-Rogers Mfg. 
Co. is rebuilding its main factory building which 
was recently destroved by fire: new boiler room 


also to be 
new 
ested. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
derlin is building a pine 
planing mill; 6-foot band mill to be installed; will 
be ready for operation Nov. 1. 

OREGON. Pedee—The Pedee Lumber Co. will 
rebuild recently burned mill; Willlam Grier, Salem, 
Ore., is president of the company. 

TEXAS. Smithville — Smithville Lumber Co. 
erecting a sawmill with capacity of 30,000 feet: 
Hugh R. Hope, manager; may add box department. 


installed; 


Plant to be equipped with 
machinery 


throughout; Fred Hickson inter- 


James City—W. T. San- 
sawmill, dry kilns and 


Casualties 


Louisville—Foreign 
Veneer Co., 1114-1122 West Main St., 
fire in warehouse; about $40,000 
stocks. 

LOUISIANA. Mab—Hillier-Deutch-Edwards 
Lumber Co., loss by fire in kiln, $2,200. 

MONTANA. Livingston—Valley Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $25,000. 

Stanford—Joe Handry mill near here partly de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Wisdom—wWilke 
stroyed by fire. 

NEW YORK. 
Products Co., 


KENTUCKY. & Domestic 
damaged by 
loss in veneer 


sawmill near here totally de- 
Cassadaga—Cassadaga Wood 
owned by Frederickson Bros., loss 
by fire, $45,000. Plant makes boxes and crates. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Marion—Marion Veneer 
& Panel Co., loss by fire, $8,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Wahpeton—Nortz 
Co., loss by fire, $50,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Capron—W. W. Starr Lumber Co., 
damage by cyclone. 


OREGON. Donna—Sawmill of 8S. L. & S, Lum- 


Lumber 


ber Co. destroyed by fire; loss, $1,500; no insurance 
Pedee—Sawmill of Pedee Lumber Co., of which 

W. T. Grier is manager, has been burned. 
Portland—J. E. Berkheimer Mfg. Co., shingles 

loss by fire, $10,000. ; 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Manheim—Manheim Lumber 


Co., loss by fire, $70,000. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Rapid City—Warren Lamb 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, which destroyed over 


million board feet of lumber. 
TEXAS. Elmina—Walker County 

loss by fire in sawmill, $100,000. 
WASHINGTON. Copalis Crossing 

lumber Co., loss by fire; mill destroyed. 


Lumber (Co 


Oriental 





Guerrier—Sawmill of the Guerrier Lumber (Co, 
damaged by fire; loss, $50,000. 

Wenatchee—Sawmill of Harry Ingersoll near 
here destroyed by fire; two logging trucks, build. 
ing and machinery, which were not in use for 
some time, destroyed. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Parry Sound—Sawmill and planing 


mill of H. J. Baldwin & Co. destroyed; fire caused 
by lightning. 


New Ventures 





ALABAMA. Linden—E. M. Frazier opening a 
hardwood dimension mill. 

Selma—Gooch Lumber Co. will open a _ branch; 
headquarters, Memphis, Tenn. 

Selma—Miller Lumber Co. starting hardwood 
lumber business about Oct. 1; building under erec. 


tion. R. W. Buchanan, Collingswood, manager. 
CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—S. A. McKinney 

has started a commission lumber business. 
Oakland—Palace Lumber Co. opening 


at 1121 
36th St. 





FLORIDA. Lake Worth—Greene Lumber (Co, 
opening retail business. 
GEORGIA. Sparta—H. H. Warner has started 


a wholesale lumber business. 

Warrenton—Warrenton Builders Supply Co. open- 
ing for business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Associated 
panies opening commission 
S. La Salle St. 

Chicago—Goodwood Sash & Door Co. starting in 


Lumber Com- 
lumber business at 19 


sash, door and millwork business at 6435 North- 
west Highway. 
Chicago—Montgomery Ward & Co. establishing 


a wholesale lumber division. 


KANSAS. Circleville—Canfield Lumber Co. open- 
ing for business. 

NEBRASKA. Northport—Northport Lumber & 
Hardware Co. establishing yard. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Armand F. Andrle Sales 
Co, starting wholesale and commission business at 
562 W. Chippewa St. 

OREGON. Portland—Ed. C. Newberg has estab- 
lished a shingle mill on corner of Union Ave. and 
Columbia Blvd. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Travelers Rest—C. H. Tal- 
ley (Inc.) opening retail lumber business. 

VIRGINIA. Roanoke — Mullan-Bailey 


Lumber 
Co. will open a local yard. 





Trouble and Litigation 


CORNING, N. Y., Sept. 21.—Judge Simon W. 
Adler has granted an order to Orville H. 
Greene, of Syracuse, N. Y., receiver for the 
Park, Winton & True Co.. of Addison, N. Y., 
giving him the right to dispose of all proper- 
ties of the company. The order was granted 
on return of a show cause order as to why 
the properties should not be sold to satisfy 
creditors. There was no ovposition. Charles 
M. Park, of Addison, manager for the receiver, 


stated that plans are under way for selling 
the lumber held bv the company and also 
some real estate. The factory buildings and 


machinery are to be kept intact, however, 
and an effort will be made to sell the plant as 
a whole. 





TORONTO, ONT., Sept. 21.—An authorized as- 
signment in bankruptcy was made with the 
official receiver at Osgoode Hall. Toronto, on 
Sept. 18 by the firm of Clark, Howe, Waters 
& Knight Bros. (Ltd.), lumber wholesalers 
and manufacturers, 350 Bay Street, Toronto, 
and Burks Falls, Ont. 





Week's Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight loadings for the week ended 
Sept. 12, 1931, totaled 667,750 cars as follows: 
Forest products, 24,167 cars (a decrease of 
3,808 cars below the preceding week): ore, 
30,286 cars; grain, 33,572 cars; livestock, 23,743 
cars; coal, 112,266 cars; coke, 4,658 cars: mer- 
chandise, 187,645 cars, and miscellaneous, 
251,413 cars. The total loadings during the 
week ended Sept. 12 show a decrease of 91,796 
cars below the week immediately preceding. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Obituary Record of the Week 


JAMES M. GILLE, 99 years old, who started 
qa sawmill on the Kaw River in 1879, died 
Sept. 20 at his home in Kansas City, Kan. 
Most of the lumber used in the oldest build- 
ings in that city was sawed by Mr. Gille and 
much of the lumber used in the construction 
of the packing houses in Kansas City was 
sold by the Gille mill. When the timber had 
peen cleared from the vicinity of the Kaw 
River Mr. Gille moved his mill to the north- 
ern bank of the Missouri River and operated 
there for several years. He later abandoned 
the sawmill business and entered the hard- 
ware business in 1890 with James Van Peyma. 
The partnership was dissolved eight years 
jater and in the latter part of 1898 Mr. Gille 
pegan the manufacture of tin cans. That 
business grew from year to year and in 1928 
it was merged with the Continental Can Co. 
of New York. His grandson is the present 
manager of the plant. Mr. Gille retired from 
active business about fifteen years ago. He 
was born Aug. 8, 1832, in Mogues, a small 
French village. When 22 years old he sailed 
to New Orleans and then migrated to Leaven- 
worth, Kan., where he established a_ whole- 
sale and retail grocery business. He later 
engaged in ranching in Kansas and then moved 
to Kansas City, Kan., where he set up his saw- 
mill. His wife, Mrs. Emma Shove Gille, died 
in 1912, shortly after they had celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary. Nine chil- 
dren were born to them, seven of whom are 
living. Mr. Gille’s six grandsons acted as 
pallbearers in the funeral held Sept. 22. 


FRANK P. FARRELL, Oswego, N. Y., 73, 
head of the firm of J. B. Farwell & Co., and 
one of the most active business men in that 
city, died there Sept. 10 while preparing to 
retire for the night. Mr. Farrell was asso- 
ciated with the lumber interests of Oswego 
when it was one of the leading lumber cen- 
ters on the Great Lakes. For 47 years he was 
associated with the firm of J. B. Farwell & 
Co. This firm, with the decline of the lumber 
trade there, changed over from handling Ca- 
nadian lumber to the building supply business, 
did an extensive business in that section. Mr. 
Farrell held many positions of trust in Os- 
wego, where he was born Dec. 1, 1858. He 
was a trustee of the Oswego City Savings 
Bank for many years, and next week was to 
represent the bank at the convention of sav- 
ings banks at Niagara Falls. He served as 
secretary of the former Oswego Board of 
Trade, now the Oswego Chamber of Com- 
merce, was a member of the Oswego Harbor 
& Dock Commission that was instrumental in 
the building of the new Oswego harbor now 
under way at a cost of $5,000,000. Mr. Farrel 
was widely known in New York State building 
supply trade, had served the New York State 
Building Supply Dealers’ Association as an 
officer at different times and was prominent 
at their annual conventions. 


ROBERT B. WHITESIDE, one of the best 
known timber and mining men of the north- 
west, died at his Duluth, Minn., home Sept. 
19, at the age of 75. Mr. Whiteside for half 
a century had been active in the timber and 
mining operations in the northern part of Min- 
nesota and about 15 years ago also began 
operations in oil properties in the Southwest. 

e also had charge of numerous logging op- 
erations in California and was owner of large 
tracts of timber in that State. He is survived 
by his widow, five sons, Roger V., Walter, 
tobert W., Gordon, and Walker, all of Duluth; 
one daughter, Mrs. Marian Meining, Chicago: 
two brothers, James, Huntsville, Ont., and 
William, Butternut, Wis., and a sister, Mrs. 
Margaret Dinsmore, Huntsville. Mr. White- 
side was born in Ontario March 13, 1856. 


ROBERT ROE BLACKER, who has resided 


in Pasadena, Calif., for the past twenty-five 
years, passed away at his summer home in 
Santa Monica, Sept. 16. The deceased was a 
retired lumberman whose business was at 
Manistee, Mich., having in his early days come 
to that place from Brantford, Canada, his 
birthplace. He was also interested in salt 
mining. At the age of 60, he retired and 
moved to Pasadena, where he was known as 
a philanthropist and donor of the Blacker 
ouse at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. He was 85 years old at the time of 
his death. Surviving him are his widow, Mrs. 
Nellie Canfield Blacker, and two nephews, 
Edward J. and Edward Miles Blacker. 


wt. A. CLATWORTHY, vice president of the 
Clatworthy Lumber Co. (Ltd.), died at_his 
home in London, Ont., on Sept. 20. Mr. Clat- 
worthy was prominent in the business life 
of the city of London. He was also an active 
and popular fraternal society man. He was 
born at Ilderton, Ont., and was engaged in 
the lumber business at Ilderton until 1922. 
When the Clatworthy Lumber Co., of London, 
was formed in 1922, he moved to London as its 


vice president, a position he occupied until the 
time of his death. Mr. Clatworthy was a 
member of St. John’s Lodge, No. 209, of the 
Oddfellows, and of Cronyn Memorial Church, 
London. He is survived by his wife, and son, 
two brothers and three sisters. 


F. TOM HATCHER, aged 51 interested in 
a number of saw milling and lumber opera- 
tions around Pikeville, Ky., died at the South- 
ern Baptist Hospital in Louisville, Ky., Sept. 
17, following an operation. Mr. Hatcher was 
widely known over the eastern Kentucky 
hardwood field and his death came as a severe 
blow to his many friends and business asso- 
ciates in that region. Mr. Hatcher was a can- 
didate for Congress from the tenth district 
two years ago, losing by a narrow margin. 





HENRY HARRISON MECHLIN, aged 77, 
former owner of the Mechlin Sawmill Co., 
Winchester, Ohio, and a well known lumber- 
man, died Sept. 14 after a lengthy illness. 
He was active manager of the business until 
several years ago when an ailment which 
made it necessary to have both his legs am- 
putated caused him to relinquish active man- 
agement. He went down town on the day 
of his death and when carried to the scales 
weighed 224 pounds. That evening he com- 
plained of feeling ill and died before a physi- 
cian could arrive. He leaves three sons and 
two daughters. 


J. M. ENGLISH, president of J. M. English 
& Co., Asheville, N. C., a lumber concern, died 
in a Sylva, N. C., hospital, Sept. 19, from the 
effect of injuries suffered the day before when 
an automobile in which he was riding with a 
companion plunged down a 300-foot embank- 
ment. The companion, Carl Greene, of Johna- 
than’s Creek, N. C., will recover. For a num- 
ber of years Mr. English operated the English 
Lumber Co. of Asheville and was interested 
in the Western North Carolina Lumber & 
Timber Co. 


J. P. P. ROBERT, wholesale and retail lum- 
ber merchant of Montreal for more than thirty 
years, died in his 72nd year at his residence 
in that city on Sept. 12. Born at Marieville, 
1860, he completed his commercial studies at 
the St. Cessaire College, after which he estab- 
lished the lumber business which he carried 
on successfully until his death. 


SAMUEL CALLAWAY, 76 years of age, 
Louisville, Ky., lumber broker, for a number 


‘of years handling pine shipments, died Sept. 


18 at the Kentucky Baptist Hospital. The 
funeral was from the residence of a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. ‘Phillip A. Zapp, Vernon Avenue, 
Sunday afternoon. Mr. Callaway lived at 
1914 Frankfort Avenue, and was associated in 
business with a brother, J. S. Callaway. Other 
survivors are his widow, Mrs. Minnie Calla- 
way, a daughter, Mrs. Herman R. Moore, and 
another brother, E. P. Callaway. 





MATHEW WOBOSEL, owner and operator 
in the town of Holland and in De Pere, Wis., 
when the lumber industry was thriving: in 
that territory a number of years ago, died at 
his home in De Pere after a long illness. He 
was 73 years old. Mr. Wobosel was born in 
New York shortly after his parents arrived 
there from Europe. He went to De Pere in 1909 
after spending many years in the town of 
Holland. His sawmills were located near 
Askeaton and on the west side of De Pere. 
He retired a number of years ago. Surviving 
are his wife, two daughters, Mrs. Frank De 
Kerf, Chicago, and Margaret Wobosel, De 
Pere, and three sons, Mathew, jr., of Iron 
Mountain, Michigan, and William and Michael 
of De Pere. 


BDWARD BIRDSEYE JUDSON, 72 years 
of age, a prominent business man of Tacoma, 
Wash., in the ’90s, died at his residence in 
Tacoma, Sept. 14. For the last 15 years Mr. 
Judson had been an invalid. He was born in 
Dixon, Ill., in 1859 and organized one of the 
first wood finishing plants started in Tacoma. 
He was instruméntal in the organization of 
the Tacoma Commercial Club and for many 
years an active participant in civic affairs. 
Later he retired from the lumber business to 
enter the real estate and insurance fleld. Mr. 
Judson is survived by his widow, two sons 
and a sister. 


GEORGE F. CONKLIN, aged 61, brother of 
Cc. E. Conklin, manager of the Chicago office 
of the White Star Lumber Co., died suddenly 
on ‘Monday, Sept. 21, at his home in Cherry 
Valley, Ill, of heart failure. Mr. Conklin 
had fallen asleep on the porch where he had 
been reading, as was his habit, and passed 
away in his sleep. A widow and three chil- 
dren survive, two daughters and a son. The 
son is manager of the Cleveland office of the 
Fireman's Insurance Co. Mr. Conklin was 


born in Cherry Valley and was a carpenter 
and contractor there for many years. He had 
a number of lodge affiliations. 


JOSIAH B. TISDALE, president of the Tis- 
dale Lumber Co., of Astoria, L. I., died on 
Sept. 15 at his home, 253 Jamaica Avenue, 
Flushing. He was 57 years old. Although 
Mr. Tisdale entered the lumber business at the 
age of 19, he had already worked for some 
time in a bank. He succeeded his father, 
Samuel B. Tisdale as head of the company, 
which had been founded in 1846 by Josiah 
Tisdale’s grandfather. The original site of 
the company was very close to the present 
main yard at 100 Boulevard, Astoria. The 
company also has a branch yard at Flushing, 
which has been under the direction of James 
Tisdale, the late president’s brother. Besides 
his brother, Mr. Tisdale is survived by his 
wife, the former Madeleine Bogart, and a 
young daughter, Nancy. 


OHIO L. WADE, 78 years old, a lumberman 
in Indianapolis, Ind, for 58 years, and a promi- 
nent figure in Indiana Masonry, died recently 
at his home after an illness of four months. 
Mr. Wade was born in Petty County, Indiana. 
When he was two years old he went with his 
parents to Princeton where he lived until 1871. 
He settled in Indianapolis in that year and had 
lived there since. Mr. Wade became a hard- 
wood lumber buyer for the Russell Lumber 
Co. of Boston, Mass., which went out of busi- 
ness several years ago, representing it in 
Indiana. After eighteen years with that firm 
he became a western buyer for the W. M. 
Weston Lumber Co. of Boston, and remained 
with that company until his retirement in 
1929. It was a matter of pride with him that 
he had been connected with only two firms in 
his entire business life. He was a charter 
member of the Columbus Club of Indianapolis. 
He was made a 33d degree Mason some years 
ago. Funeral services were held in the Scot- 
tish Rite cathedral and the body was cremated, 
He is survived by two sons. 





A Million Boxes to Move - 
Cranberry Crop 


WaAREHAM, Mass., Sept. 22.—The estimated 
Cape Cod cranberry crop has jumped above the 
450,000-barrel mark and every berry area in 
southeastern Massachusetts is alive with ac- 
tivity. Although the crop is reckoned in bar- 
rels, a great proportion of the great harvest of 
succulent berries will be packed this season in 
boxes. - The cape has been stepping up the 
growing, harvesting and marketing of the cran- 
berry crop so that slip-shod methods have gen- 
erally given way to efficiency. This is shown 
in one way in the diminishing size of the pack- 
age in which cranberries are now shipped, a 
change, incidentally, which means a _ heavier 
consumption of lumber. In the old days the 
cranberries usually were shipped to market in 
flour barrels. Then came large cranberry bar- 
rels, specially built for the purpose, and then 
half barrels. Now the smaller bushel box is 
becoming almost universal because the experts 
have determined that this sort of package gives 
the cranberry its highest “individuality.” 

The bulk of these boxes are made in local box 
plants from native New England white pine. 
More than 1,000,000 such boxes will be re- 
quired to move this season’s crop in south- 
eastern Massachusetts alone. 


Californians Will Not Benefit 
Through Boulder Dam Project 


Los ANGELES, CALir., Sept. 19.—Boulder 
Dam construction will not be the boon to Los 
Angeles lumbermen that it was expected to be, 
according to information obtained .this week. 
It seems that southern California firms will not 
even benefit to the extent of tonnage, as it 
has been found that lumber required for the 
giant project can be shipped from mills in the 
southern part of Oregon by rail cheaper than it 
could be sent to Los Angeles harbor by water, 
handled, and re-shipped from here to Boulder 
City. 








60 


Hymeneal 


HARRIS-BALDWIN. The marriage of Miss 
Charlotte Dixon Baldwin, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. L. . Baldwin, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
to Marshall Harris, of Ferguson, Mo., took 
place on Aug. 17 at Lyons, Colo., but was not 


announced until last week. Mr. Harris is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Harris, of 
Ferguson, his father being head of the C. J. 
Harris Lumber Co., which operates a line of 
yards in Missouri with headquarters in Fer- 
guson, The young man has been associated 


with his father in the business for some time. 
He is a graduate of the University of Florida 
and his bride is a graduate of the University 
of Colorado and a member of Kappa Kappa 





Gamma The young couple will make their 
home in Ferguson. 
BUCHANAN-MANLEY. At a ceremony 


quietly solemnized Sept. 12 John IF’. Buchanan, 
jr., and Miss Marion Manley of Tacoma, Wash., 
were married at the home of the _ bride’s 
mother, Mrs. James C. Manley. Rev. Sidney 
T. James, rector of Christ Church, performed 
the ceremony. Miss Margo Manley, the bride’s 


sister, was her only attendant and Donald 
Buchanan, brother of the bridegroom, was the 
best man. Only family members and a small 
group of the bride’s closest friends were 
guests at the wedding, which was a quiet 
affair, because of the illness of the bride- 
groom’s father, John F. Buchanan, president 
of the Henry Mill & Timber Co. After the 
ceremony the party motored to Seattle where 
a wedding supper was given at the Olympic 


hotel and the young couple then left for Van- 
couver, B. C., sailing the next day for the 
Hawaiian islands. After a month spent in 
the islands they will return to make their 
home in Tacoma. Mr. Buchanan is the assist- 
ant manager for the Henry Mill & Timber Co. 


RAINE-SWINEHART. The marriage of 
Miss Gertrude Swinehart and Edward UH. 
Raine was solemnized at noon on Saturday, 
Sept. 5, at the home of the bride in Defiance, 
Ohio, the ceremony being performed by her 
father, Rev. IF’. N. Swinehart. After the wed- 
ding a luncheon was served in honor of the 
bridal party at the Defiance Country Club, 


after which the couple departed on a wedding 
trip, to be at home upon its conclusion at 
Plainfield, N. J. Mr. Raine is the son of Hon. 


John Raine, of Rainelle, W Va., president 
and general manager of the Meadow River 
Lumber Co., while the bride is a sister of 
Mrs. R. O. Raine, of Rainelle. The young 


man is already established in the lumber busi- 
ness and is the New Jersey and eastern Penn- 
sylvania representative for the Meadow River 
Lumber Co. 


HARVEY-GREELEY. Miss Molly Greeley, 
daughter of Col. and Mrs. William B. Greeley, 
of Seattle, Wash., was married to John Albert 
Harvey, jr., Sept. 19, at a home wedding at- 
tended only by members of the families and 
intimate friends. The bride is the daughter of 
the secretary-manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. Her parents for- 
merly lived in Washington, D. C. The groom 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. John Albert Harvey 
of Santa Ana, Calif. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the bride’s uncle, Reverend Wil- 
fred Withington, Miss Catherine Morse of 
Bellingham sang. The bride’s brother, Arthur 


W. Greeley, was the best man. The bride 
was married in her mother’s wedding gown 
and wore her aunt’s bridal veil. 


THALINGER-WILES. The marriage of Miss 
Thelma Wiles, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. I. R. 
L. Wiles, of St. Louis, Mo., to E. Oscar Thal- 


inger, registrar at the City Art Museum of 
that city, took place recently, and the couple 
are now in the East on their honeymoon, They 
planned to spend a short time in New York 
and Boston and then to take an ocean cruise 
before returning to make their home at 7542 
Buckingham Drive, St. Louis. The bride’s 


father is well known in lumber circles as 
president and general manager of the Wiles- 
Chipman Lumber Co., of St. Louis, and a for- 


mer president of the St. Louis Trade Ex- 
change and the St. Louis Hoo-Hoo Club. She 
has achieved considerable note as a writer 
and lecturer on art. Mr. Thalinger is well 


known in the art world, some of his paintings 
being on exhibition at the St. Louis Museum 
at the present time. 





Seeks Control of Companies 


30sTton, Mass., Sept. 22.—Martin A. Brown, 
formerly general manager of the Woodstock 
Lumber Co. and the Parker-Young Co. and a 
large stockholder in those extensive forest prod- 
ucts enterprises, has sent out circular letters 
to procure more proxies and it is understood 
that he will make a determined effort to re- 
sume control of the situation at an adjourned 
meeting of the stockholders to be held Oct. 26, 
1931, 
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[ How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


ee ..30 cents a line | 
For two consecutive weeks...... 55 centsaline | 
For three consecutive weeks..... 75 cents a line ! 
For four consecutive weeks...... 90 cents a line 
For thirteen consecutive weeks..... $2.70 a line 


For twenty-six consecutive weeks. .$5.40 a line 








For fifty-two consecutive weeks. ..$10.80 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
o..<¢ line. 

Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines. 


Heading 


No display except the heading is 
permitted, 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


temittances to accompany the order 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
b- in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





September 26, 193) 


















WANTED | 


Employees 


PAINT AND HARDWARE MANAGER 
For retail lumber yard, Must be high class gales. 
man; able to buy, sell and collect. 
references and tell experience. 
Stenographer and bookkeeper; man or woman; 
experienced, Name reference and wages expected 
Address “K. 30," care American Lumberman, — 


WANTED MANAGER 


For Illinois city lumber and 
opening for right man. 
care American 





Name salary, 





oe 


coal yard. Splendid 
Address with ref. ‘K, 16,” 
Lumberman, 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, 
new or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, 
electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, busi- 
ness opportunity, timber and timber lands, or any- 
thing used in the lumber industry, you can get it 





at small cost by advertising in the ‘‘Want Col- 
ums” of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 











THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Sel- 
ler. Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman., 


Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 


Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


That’s why people who want something or 
have anything to sell use the clearing house 
section. Advertise in the WANT AND FOR 
SALE Department to get it or sell it. Read 
the Classified advertisements every week. 


Too Late To Classify 


WANTED—GREEN HARDWOOD SAWDUST 


Prefer Indiana, 
Address “K. 








Illinois and Wisconsin points. 
15," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


Salesmen 

















WANTED—FOUR LUMBER SALESMEN 


Who know lumber and can secure orders, large 
Southern manufacturer, well assorted stock. Com- 
mission basis. Address P. O. BOX 441, Memphis, 


Tenn. 





WANTED HARDWOOD LUMBER SALESMAN 


To work Chicago car load industrial trade, selling 
loading and bracing lumber, crossing plank, and 
grade lumber on profit-sharing arrangement. Must 
live in Chicago and have some trade and prospects. 
Write fully about qualifications. 





Address “‘K, 31,” care American Lumberman, 


Employment 





ENERGETIC AND COMPETENT 


Saw mill plant manager desires position with large 
operator as manager or assistant. Years of ex- 


perience managing large operations South and 
West. If you need services of result getter, with 
plenty of energy and clean record, let’s talk it 
over. 


Address “K, 29,’’ care American Lumberman, 





SUPERINTENDENT OR GENERAL FOREMAN 


Planing mill, special and stock millwork, detailer, 
biller. Can draw up plans for residences ete 
Refer. nes. 

Address “K. 27,” American 


care Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER 


Southern pine and hardwood desires connection 
with Southern manufacturer. Age 38. Married 
Work other than sales considered. 


Address “K. 28," care American Lumberman, 





COMPETENT COMMISSION SALES REP. 
With excellent clientele in large Cleveland terri- 
tory, and years of experience in both Southern 
and West Coast lumber, desires high grade whole- 
sale connection on profit sharing basis. Can give 
such account real representation and good volume. 

Address “K. 22,"" care American Lumberman, 








PRACTICAL EXP. LUMBER OFFICE MAN 
6 yrs. bookkeeper and accountant, 7 
correspondent selling industrial trade 
ass't. sales manager. 


Excellent refs. 
Address “‘K. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


years sales 
and 4 yrs. 





DETAILER BILLER-ESTIMATOR 


Special and stock millwork, also store 
Can lay out work and superintend mill. 
references. Age 37. 


Address “K. 26," care 


fixtures 
Highest 


American Lum berman, 





EXPERIENCED DETAILER AND BILLER 
Of custom and special millwork. Best of reference. 
teasonable salary to start. Address A. N. YOW- 
ELL, 2329 West Oak St., Louisville, Ky. 
DRY KILN MAN 
Long experience in wood working and drying. 





Technical training. Now employed. Wants new 
location. 
Address “H. 52,"" care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED 


By first class band, gang and circular saw filer, 20 
years experience. 


Address “K. 1,” care American Lumberman. 





THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


Many thousands of people each week read the 
classified advertisements looking for employment, 
employees, lumber, shingles, timber and _ timber 
lands, business opportunities, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails, etc. Always looking for somée- 
thing—your advertisement in the wanted and for 
sale department would be seen by the very people 
you want to reach, Advertise now. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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